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JOURNAL, 



Edinburgh^ January I, 1811. 
Prom metaphysics, which are rather out of fashioiii 
the learned Scotch have lately p^'ssed to geology,-— 
from mind to stones, — subjects, perhaps, alike im- 
penetrable. The system of the earth which made 
Its appearance here: rso^tie years, ago^ under the 
title 01 IUmtrattansi^^:ih&:yijam^ of tke 

Earthy by John Ptoj^^^ in 'many re* 

spects, the high celeHrif^-iQ/ ^9^0 .acquired. An 
inventor, who did not p!P9i9^^P thct^^nt of writing, 
could not be happier* In ^'^/coiiiini^ntatDr. Mr. 
Playfair writes as well as Buffon, but with more 
solidity, more prudence, and more modesty. In a 
tjountry where eloquence is scarcely deemed ad- 
missible in scientific subjects, his passes for sim- 
plicity. 

Hutton^s theory may be unknown to the gene- 
rality of foreign readers, and the most probable of 
any existing explanation of the awful revolutions 
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our world has evidently undergone, must be of suf- 
£bient interest to its inhabitants, to encourage an 
expectation that the short and simple account I 
shall give of it to the unlearned may be found ac- 
ceptable. 

The solid crust of our globe is formed of 
rocks in great irregular masses, as granite, and 
of hard substances, arranged in beds parallel to 
each other. The latter are composed of frag- 
ments of other rocks more or less broken and 
attenuated, united by a common cement, as sand- 
stone for instance, — of hardened earths, or of 
calcarious substances, containing often shells and 
bones, as well as remains of known and unknown 
plants and fruits. Fossile coals, with indications 
of Tegetable substances in their formation, form 
- some of these beds ; and, finally, sea salt is found 
also in alternate and parallel strata. These, and 
many other appearances, af&rd irresistibly evi^ 
dences of the mode of formation of stratified rocks, 
^aine and torrents, frost and moisture, are coi]tsta.nt- 
iy wasting the. surface of the continents to an ex- 
tent, proy^cUby. incoatr<$ii«6|'ti.ble facts, to be won- 
derfully ^Vi.\^;]$|^. ]^9yiai£*i8ery justly compares 
such insulate^.jfioi|Dt»t°9:*as shew, by the undis- 
turbed horizooti4iJ^*4rtfiel^ strata, that they re- 
taim their oi^^i^V\^^?N'^Hto:^he pillars of earth 
which worknusir*3fe^V^*behii!^ them, to afford a 
Bieasure of the whole quantity of earth which 
they have removed. The apparent slowness of 
the progress affords no presumption against its 
reality, and only marks the comparative evanes- 
cence of our own duration. The materials of the 
surface of continents, and of their shores, are thus 
incessantly washed away into the ocean, and form 
in the undisturbed repose of its unfathomed depths, 
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Strata similar to those of a prior formation ivhidi 
we gee around us. The various theories of the 
earth a^ree nearly in this respect. The strata^ 
although parallel to each other, are scarcely eyer 
feund to preserre the lerel of their original forma* 
tion, but are more or less inclined to the horizoRt 
-—are broken, and sometimes bent,-— every ap- 
pearance indicating the action of an irresistible 
force acting from below, and capable of disturbing 
and chan^ng the whole level of the surface of the 
globe. These changes may have been slow or lo- 
cal. There are numerous mstances of land invad^ 
ed by the sea, and of sea receding from the land^ 
which suppose either an elevation or depression of 
the local level. They may have been sudden and 
general, or extend to |?reat portions of the globe; 
and the universal traditions of deluge seem to refer 
to catastrophes of this sort. 

Thus far Hutton and his disciples, called Pliito* 
nists, do not differ altogether from the disciples of 
Werner or Neptunists ; for the latter suppose, in 
some limited degre^flhe breaking. and sinking of 
the external crust of^uv^oiie fntttjcj^l^n internal 
caverns, explaining by!th^t;tttes|ns. the derange- 
ments and inequalities brth^sfeatft.^' But the Ilut« 
tonians, pursuing the kii^*figfttrai^4£ terrestrial ap* 
pearances, say, that althtrtiigh^hefegifency of water 
might be sufficient for the formation of the strata^ 
yet it could not have indurated them into rocks, and 
still less bent, broken, and overturned them ; and 
that it is inadequate io explain many other pheno- 
mena. Some other cause must have joined in the 
operation, and it can be no other than fire, at least 
an internal heat, disengaged by causes far from 
inexplicable^ at certain periods generally or local- 
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1y, which heat they suppcwae capable of producing 
a fusion of the whole, or of certain parts, of the in^ 
temal substance of the globe at an unknown depths, 
into which the continents, or elerated parts oi the 
outivard crust, pressed down by their own weighty 
would sink, while the lower and thinner parts^ 
forming the bottom of the seas, would be buoyed 
up, and, dischar^ng the weight of the superincum- 
bent waters into their new bed, would be suddenly 
elevated to the original height of the old conti- 
nents. They suppose that the crust thus elevat- 
ed^ breaking ana opening in some parts, let the 
fused or softened matter lorce its passage upward, 
which, hardening as it cooled, formed the highest 
ridges of granitic and other mountains, called pri- 
nmry, although in some respects secondary. The 
following figure will render the relative situation 
of both stratified and erupted rocks more intelli- 
gible : 

(A) Represents rocks in parallel strata, forming 
the plain or level country; broken and turned up af 
the base of itfi;lugheMinpuntfliki|. (B) Granitic erup- 
ted mass, 2l>r(i$&)g fhc IngheiA^ountains, as well as 
the base of the^stf atiBm to)|ks. (D) Frag^i^nts of 
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eruption through the strata. (E) Inferior mountains 
over which the strata bend, without eruption of the 
granitic matter. (F) Clefts through the strata, pro- 
duced by their violent bending ; and it is extremely 
remarkablcf, that such of these clefts as have their 
opening downwards, are filled by a continuation 
of the granitic matter, as injected m its liquid state^ 
or with metallic substances, forming the veins of 
mines, which are generally found in such clefts, di- 
minishing upwards, inclined to the horizon, across, 
and never in the direction of the strata ; sometimes 
disposed in steps, (G) where there has been a 
sliding of the strata one against the other, the 
sections of the veins, in such cases, not corres- 
ponding. The miners often find in these clefts 
small fragments, or even large blocks, of a nature 
totally different from the strata into which they 
appear to have penetrated from below. 

This figure is not in the work of Mr. Playfair ; I 
have introduced it in order to facilitate the exfja- 
nation, but without pretending that the relative 
order of the different substances is generally found 
80 exactly defined in nature. 

Dr. Hfutton guessed at a new principle, estab- 
lished since by experiments. The effect of com- 
pression on substances exposed to the action of 
neat, answering before-hand the objections he 
anticipated. He conjectured, that the strata of 
calcarious substances, shells and madrepores for 
instance, lying under a great depth of sea or land, 
and exposed to the action of heat, inst^id of losing 
their carbonic ^as, and being calcined into lime, 
would fuse, and, in cooling, would crystallize into 
marble and other calcarious rocks, or form nodules 
and veins of spar insulated into other rocks, pre- 
serving not otny the impression of plants and ani- 

VOL. II. . B 
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mals, mixed with the strata, but frequently the 
substance itself, which could not be volatilized. 
He conjectured that sea-salt and other substances 
penetrated and dissolved by heat, under the same 
circumstances of great superincumbent weight, 
would likewise undergo, in their respective prisons, 
a local decomposition and new combination, with- 
out loss of any of their elements. 

Dr. Hutton was asked, what sort of thing this 
internal fire could be ? — how it was kindled, — and 
how supported? — whether it burned always, or 
was lighted and went out, and burned again, as he 
happened to want it, to bake his remoulded worlds.^ 
He might have answered, and probably did answer, 
that the action of fire is quite as distinguishable as 
that of water on the face of our globe ; — that if the 
existence of a subterranean fire is difficult to un- 
derstand, that of the ocean on the tops of high 
mountains, where it has deposited entire strata of 
shells and marine plants, 15,000 feet above its pre- 
sent level,* is no less so ; — that, uncertain as the 
respective modes of action of the two agents certain- 
ly are, that action is not the less evident ; and that 
we are not to reject what is known, merely because 
more is not known. 

Some conception of an internal fire under large 
sections of the crust of our globe, or under the 
whole of it, may be formed, if we consider that a 
very analogous phenomenon is continually going 
on under our eyes. The volcanoes of Etna and 
Vesuvius have simultaneous eruptions, and conse- 
quently internal communications; moreover, this 
communication seems to extend to Hecla. The 
tremendous eruption of 1783, which shook th^ 

* Mount Rosa in the north of Italy, and the Andes* 
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SjMith of Italy to its fqundations, — ^whole towns and 
yillages being swallowed up in yawning gulfa, 
suddenly opening in the earth, — was accompanied 
with similar convulsions in Iceland. Its volcaooea 
vomited lava and ashes in unprecedented quanti^ 
ties ; islands arose from the sea, forty miles from the 
coasts ; and for three successive years the inhabi- 
tants did not see the sun. * At the time of the 
memorable earthquake of Lisbon in 1755, the 
lakes of Scotland, Loch-Ness in particular, t were 
strangely agitated; pouring their waters alternately 
from one extremity to the other, as if the earth 
under them had changed. its level Many more in* 
stances of simultaneoqs eruptions and earthquakes, 
in places yeiy distant from, each other, might be 
adauced to prove internal communications; and 
when it is considered that there are at present, ac- 
cording to Werner, j: 193 volcanoes known to be 
in activity on the surface of the earth, besides a 
much greater number extinguished, or dormant, it 
seems as if there was not such a distance between 
this and a universal conflagration, that the one 
might not enable us to conceive the possibility of 
the other. § 

Notwithstanding what I have said of volca- 
noes, it is but fair to state, that the Huttonians, 

* This great entptioti of 1783, was attended with a hazioeas of 
the atmosphere, veiy perceivable over the greatest part of Europe^ 
of which the writer retains a distinct recdflection. 

t Pennant and Gilpin. The latter mentions the circumstance 
of a boat in Loch Taj being tbrowa up twenty fathoms abovethe 
usual level of the water* 

t Professor Jameson^s Geognosy. 

§ Since this was written, all that part of North America, 
throagh which the Missisnppi flows, has been convulsed by earth- 
quakes, lelt«imultaneousl7 in the West Indies; a tract of near 
3000 miles. These eai^uakes recurred with little intermissioA 
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in the plenitude of their faith in a central fifeTf 
seek no assistance from such skin-deep means as 
these; and they are even anxious to distinguish 
between the productions of common volcanoes,— 
lava, — and that of their volcano, />«r excellence^ 
viz. granite, and all the unstratified rocks. Of 
all these, the rocks called in Scotland whin, are 
most like lava. They are a sort of basalt in great 
masses, often flattened at top, with perpendicular 
sides, in the terrace shape, and frequent mdications 
of prismatic pillars.' The environs of Edinburghy 
as 1 have observed before, abound with abrupt 
protuberances of this sort of rock. That of Calton 
Hill * presents, in its composition, a striking re- 
semblance to the lava of Etna, with a single point 
of difference still more remarkable ; — ^in the whin 
or basalt, the calcarious fragments have retained 
their carbonic gas, and are crystallized into spar ; 
while in the lava they have lost it, and are cal- 
cined into lime. This fact affords undoubtedly a 
most curious confirmation of the Huttonian theory. 
The great depth, and mass, and consequent pres- 
sure, having, in one case, prevented the escape of 
the carbonic gas, and vice versa^ 

WMn-rock, Lava. 

Contains Silex - - 50 parts Silex - - 61 part^.. 

Argil . . 18.50 Argil - - 19 

Oxide of iron, 16.75 Oxide of iron 14.50 

Spar - . 3 Lime - - 9.50 

Water- - 5 Soda - - 4 

Soda * - 4 Muriatic acid 1 
Muriatic acid 1 



98.25 99 

during several months, till a volcanic eniption in one of the West 
India islands relieved the internal dilatation. « 

* Analysed by Sir James Hall. 
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The fracture of both these substances is of a bluish 
or greenish black, strewed with li^ht specks. Both 
are decomposed by long continuedcontact with the 
atmosphere* 

Unmendlj critics chose to understand the re- 
sult of the system to be, a constant increase of the 
dimensions of the ^lobe, puffed up by the repeated 
action of heat, without ever subsidmg ; and they 
expressed a fear that the earth, thus distended, 
must, at last come in contact with the moon, and 
derange the system of the universe ! It is to the 
Edinburgh Review of October 1802, that the Hut- 
tonians are indebted for this gratuitous supposition. 
Mr. Playfair does not say any where, I tnink, that 
the parts raised never subside again. His book 
did not suggest the idea to«me. I did not under- 
stand that the general level of the surface of the 
globe was permanently elevated, or its dimensions 
at all increased by the Huttonian process, continu- 
ed ever so long. The greatest depth of the sea, 
according to La Place, is eleven miles, and the 
greatest neight of mountains three or four miles; 
therefore the extreme points of the inequalities of 
the solid surface of our globe may be estimated at 
fourteen or fifteen miles.^ Its diameter being 



* There is a verj eztraordinaiy in^taoce mentiooed hy Pallas, 
of the depth of stratified formatioa being traced to Uie incredible 
depth of 61 perpendicular miles ! a range of hills, on the south- 
east side of the Tauride, which is cut down perpend icularlj to- 
wards the sea, and offers a complete section of parallel beds, in- 
clined at an angle of 45° to the horizon, and 80 miles in length, 
as regular as ^ leaves of a book. Allowing for the slope, this 
shews as much of the formation of the strata as if a shaft of 61 
miles was sunk perpendicularly into the earth. Mr. Playfair 
seems, however, to suppose that there had been some considerable 
shifting or sliding of the strata, one against the other, unperceived 
hy Pallas, which would alter the calculation entirely ; and, upon 
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9000 mlesy these greatest inequalities are l-GOOtU 
of that diameter, which is probably less than the 
wrinkles on the skin of the smoothest orange. 
Now, let us suppose that orange subject to an 
internal heat, capable of liquifying its pulp, and 
very considerably softening and distending the 
skin, and communicating to the whole heated body 
considerable agitation, and some sort of boiling up 
motion. Suppose, after a while, the cause ol the 
internal heat, whatever it might be, subsiding, and 
the pulp rapidly cooling and hardening, the snrunk 
skin would be found to have contracted new 
wrinkles and inequalities, greater, perhaps, than 
those it had before, althougn not the same ; — ^parts 
that were high having sunk in, and others that 
were low having been raised, but without increase 
of bulk, upon the whole. It would, no doubt, be 
very difficult to understand how the orange came 
to be so hot all at once, to melt and boil up of itself 
in that manner; but, suppose it to have been an 
orange so strangely constituted, that it had been 
in the habit of emitting at times, from 193 little 
openings on its surface, streams of fire and brim-* 
Btone, then the great fire would undoubtedly oc- 
casion much less surprise ; very little more, indeed^ 
than its diminutive prototypes, the volcanoes. 

the whole, the fact is too improbable to be admitted. What 
wearing of continents could there have been, capable of supply- 
iiig the materials of such a depth of strata formed at the bottom 
of the sea, and what prodigious depth does it not suppose to the 
sea ? The difficulty, however, is not peculiar to the Huttonian 
theory, but applies equally to all those which suppose the 9^ncY 
of water in the formation of the strata. The separation of the dif- 
ferent materials in distinct beds, instead of being confusedly mix- 
ed together, or arranged entirely according to their respective 
weight, seems to be a very great difficulty, also common to au 
these water theories. 
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It must be acknowledged that the Huitonlaa 
theory, ingenious as it is, rested in a great degree 
on assumptions and conjectures. It was a fine 
building on slight foundations ; but a patient inves- 
tigator undertook to strengthen it sous csuvre, and 
has added several stout props and abutments. The 
theory owes as much to the very important series 
of experiments of Sir James Hall as to the inven- 
tor himself; and it will be a consequence of this, 
as of all other systems, that, whether they stand or , 
fall, they promote experiments and researches, and 
leave after them an invaluable treasure of facts. 
Sir James Hall found that fused rocks, instead of 
passing to the state of glass by rapid cooling, be- 
come rocks again, and precisely what they were 
before, when cooled slowly ; very large masses 
must be a long time in cooling, therefore such fu- 
sed masses as were thrown up from the interior 
of the earth became rocks again, and not glass. 
-It is indeed true that he has only thus reproouced 
whtn^ a more homogeneous substance than granite^ 
Should he succeed in making granite, incredulity 
must yield to the miracle.* Granite, however, la 
far from forming exclusively the substance of the 
highest mountains. The Cordilleras of South 
America, which are the highest mountains in the 
world, and some other very high mountains in the 
Sandwich Islands, are mostly, as I understood Pro- 
fessor Jameson to say, of the clink-stone, which i» 
nearly similar to the Scotch whin or basalt. 

* Sir James Hall has approached this miracle. Felspar and 
quartz, redaced to a powder and mixed, were fused together, the 
one serving as a flux to the other ; but the two substances crys- 
tallized distinctly in cooling, and the crystals were closely adap- 
ted and set one within another, as in granite. 
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Sir James Hall obtained a still more important 
result, by melting calcarious substances. What 
neither the fire of volcanoes, nor the burning lens 
could do, has been effected by a very moderate 
degree of heat under great compression. This 
chemist made marble witn shells, and actually did 
what Hutton had said could be done ! 

The Huttonians, not contented with the degree 
of probability which belongs of right to their sys- 
tem, see everywhere dikes and junctions; — that is 
to say, the places where their central lava, tearinff 
up the solia pavement of the earth, has insinuated 
itself among the strata, and turned up their broken 
edges in the manner I have endeavoured to explain 
in the preceding figure, leaving indications of heat 
and calcination in those parts of the strata nearest 
to the fiery injections.* Some of these phenomena, 
are satisfactory, but the greatest part require the 
eye of faith to discover in them what they are sup- 
posed to indicate. The great rocky mass of Salis- 
bury Craig, close to Edinburgh, presents some 
appearances certainly less inexplicable by the 
Huttonian theory than by any other. The gene- 
ral form of this mass is that of a stupendous ter- 
race, the top of which dips towards the north-east, 
presenting to the west a perpendicular face about 



* Mr. Allan of Edinburgh, a leamecl amateur of mineralog}% 
and who has formed a very valuable collection of specimens, had 
the goodness to shew me, among oilier instances of this* kind, no- 
dules of flint decomposed into red earth, where they happened to 
k)uch or come near whin dikes^ or veins of erupted matter in fu- 
sion, while, a few inches farther, the flint had undergone no such 
decomposition. Beds of coal . thus traversed by veins of whin 
exhibit, in the adjacent parts, the appearance and properties of 
coke or charcoal* 
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309 feet hifh^ one-half of whicfa is masked bj an 
accumulation of earth and stony fragments, on a 
very steep declivity. This is the appearance a 
part i)( this face of rock presents. 

(A) Perpendicular whin or basalt of a greenish 
black, said to be a porphyritic aggregate of horn- 
blend and felspar. (B) Thin parallel strata of indu- 
rated, and apparently baked clay, interrupted in 
(C) by the basaltic mass which has penetrated be- 
tween and round the broken and disturbed edgea 
of the strata, which it seems to have split and per 
netrated as a wedge. (D) Mass of basalt en bouUy 
which has made its way through the strata of in- 
durated clay. (E) Parallel strata o£the same indu- 
rated clay and sand-stone, about twenty feet thick, 
diminishiuj^ towards the top, and in (F) leaving the 
surface of the basalt oovm^d only by the mould 
produced by its decomposition. There is, on the 
perpendicular face of Arthur's Seat, a very krge 
fragn^nt, fifteen or sixteen feet in length, of the 
same sandnstone, forming the stratum at the base, 
which seema to have been carried up the ascend^!- 
ing mass of basalt. 

Dr. HuttcH), as we have seen, supposes the ac- 
tion of two opposite principles, in ms dieory of 
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the earth one of destruction^ and the oth^ of ve^ 
feneration, like the ^od and the bed prindpiee of 
die Persians. But the entire destrncticm and re- 
generation are the extreme- terms of his theory', 
and do not form a necessarj conditimi of it The 
internal fusion maj take place • before the old con- 
tinents are entirely worn down ;— -raising or sink- 
ing old and new formations indifierently ; — .cros- 
sing, and mixing them, and throwing on the de-. 
tails of the mineral world an appearance of dko#- 
der, conAision, and want of desi^, quite opposite 
to the general character of ail uie other works *Qf 
nature. This theory, however, far from suflferiiig 
from these apparent irregularities, is confirmed by 
them ; they are the signs of the very revolutions 
it supposes,— ^world alter world succeeding each 
other, and a circulation of ruin& The imagina'^ 
tion stands appalled on the brink of this abyss of 
time, where human reason dares to lead us ! 

The remains of plmits and animals, so profusely 
scattered over regions quite forei^ to tneir spsr 
cies, seem to point out, still more torcibly than the 
appearances of the mineral world do, some suddea^ 

feneral, and tremendous revolution of our globe, 
lants and fruits of India found in France .aad 
all over Europe ; skeletons of crocodiles in Eng- 
land, — of elephants in Siberia, whole islands com- 
posed of the ivory of their teeth under tl^ pole ; 
the entire carcass of a rhmoceros, in regions rf 
perpetual frost,* still covered with the greatest 



* The bead of this rhinoceros was carried by Pallas to the mu- 
seum of St. Petersburg, where it is preserved. The accideolal 
thawing of the frozen earth, in which the carcass had been prr- 
served during coui|tless ages, occasioned the discovery. 



l^ri of its kkb; and many other exetiiiples of 
this? sort, speak a langitage which it is impossible 
to mimodarstaad. These animads never coold hare 
diwd whi^re their remmois are now lying; the 
plants stM less, if possible* These wonderfully 
oirioiiB md interesting facts are accounted for in 
BO other way, with half so nmch probalnlity, as by 
«ne of the overwhelming l^ds of the Huttonian 
theory, ibr which a very inconsiderable change of 
Isv^ wonld snfiioe. The ocean, pouring from its 
healing bed over the sinking land,— *tearing up 
no«iii^»Bs by the roots, — furrowfaig the strata into 
^pvofeundTaUeys, and scattering the ponderous ma- 
^mk' of the earth, like chaff in the wind ! — plants 
aad animals yselding without resistance, would be 
swept off at the first onset, with the first terrible 
^waTe, to the extremities of the earth ; from the 
tomd zone to the plains oi Siberia, or of Nortib 
Ameriea,-*-«aiid, whirling in heaos, would fill holes 
md i^yeras,^ or reaaam scatterea among the earthy 
sediment subsiding in strata. 
' The commentator of Hutton has not made use, I 
^MOk) of tias obvious means of accounting ibr the 
sfar»nga*'(Htuati<Hi in which the wrecks of the or^ 
^Bxmed creation- are found; he seems even to have 
adopted the unreasonable, and^ I nnist say, extra- 

^< A yfety reaaatkable edllecdoii of bones is found m the caves 
of Bayreutb, in Fraoconia, of vast size, and mostly of camiToroas 
animals, , and having very little affinity to any now known. In*- 
credible quantities of bones, the broken ahd confused relics of 
various animals, concreted with fragments of marble, are found 
in various parts of the coasts of the Mediterranean ; leaving it 
doubtful, says Mr. Playfair himself (page 459), whether they are. 
the' work or successive ages, or of some sudden catastrophe, that 
iMS SBsembled in one place, and overwhelmed, with immediate df - 
strttctioD, a vast inultitude«f die inhabitants gf the eaith. 
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vagant idea, thiatt elephants and rhkiocerofeiB&,* Ifom, 
tigers, and crocodiles, might formerly have liv#i 
Under the pole, where, no doubt, their native 
groves of palms and mangoes ftoarished Hkewtse ! 
f take some ifterit to myself for having been able 
to point out to the Huttortians one of their own 
overlooked resources, ditiffent as they have obvi- 
busly been in mnsterinff all their strength. Thus 
unexpectedly associated to the fame of the system, I 
shall, of course, quite believe in it myself; and really 
it appears to me already infinitely superior to the 
water-crystalKzation system of the Oerman geolo- 
gists. Dr. Button admitted the agency of wateria 
all the extent warranted by facts and etperimeiits ; 
but thought heat, acting under particular circum* 
stances of pressure and time, indispensable to' ac- 
count for the whole of geological appearances. He 
thought its effects plainly discernible to the ey€fin 
many instances, and its presence in the mterior of 
the globe explicable by existing phenomena. Tim 
system has also the great merit of accounting satis- 
Factorily for the oblate figure of the earth. That 
thxB hard and unyielding mass should have predfiidiy 
such a form as a liquid under similar circumMnaooes 
would assume, was a fact so very remarkable in it- 
self, that Buifon and Werner supposed it most 
have been in a state of fluidity, the one by fire, the 
other by water. Hutton, in this, as in other in- 
stances, retains the advantages of both their sys- 
tems, without the same difficulties. 

Werner^s nomenclature is founded oti the mere 
External appearances of the substances, without 
any regard to their composition. For instance, it 
places sapphire in the flint genus, although it con- 
tains iW of alamina,«-^and opal in the clay genus^ 



tlthragli it ccmtaiiis ^ of littea^ or xonMst of 
fimts.* 

. .Mtneralogjvin its present atate, is reallj a very 
terreo and uninviting science. We have names 
of s^uibstanoes.^ but as to their relative situation^ 
and^ber facts. leading to the true theorj of their 
liNanation, contrary assertions are brought forward 
afid denied with equal positiveness on either side: 

'* And all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools." 

Weraer and Hutton differ on a most material 
point of hct. The former insists that the wide ex« 
lremi^9 w c^nings^. of mineral veins, are all 
tomed upwaros, and the latter all downwards* 
They ^tgree ibat these veins are accidental breaks 
or rents through the strata^ and nearly perpendicu* 
lar to thmSf-Msl^ts open at one end, and closed at 
die«od»r ^ but it suits one of the systems to have 
die opening below, in order, to administer with 
convenieoce their hot subterranean injection j-~ 
while ^ other system requires the mouths to be 
turned up, ready to take in a certain solution of 
nmMrals m water ;-^and the rocks seem willi^ to 
aoeommo^te both parties. The situation of Wer* 
ner is, however, much the most criticqil ; for a i»ngle 
vein filled from below overturns his theory irrevo* 
eably; wlule every vein filled from above, save 
one, answers every purpose of Hutton. Therefore 
the Wernerians spare no pains to maintain dieir 
eround ; and being better stored with mineralogical 
details, they come forward in great strength, and 
furnish abundance of facts. They tell you, for 

* Jamesbn's Mineralogy. 
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iastSBeiB, of an enarmous deft in a adbktous immm* 
tain in Germany, opened upward of coarse, and 
filled with wakke ; m this wakke, at the depth of 
150 fathoms, trees are found, with thra: bark, their 
branches, and even their leaves, in a state of haH* 
petrifacti<»L Wakke is a sort of ar^aceons han- 
salt, and precisely one of those substanoes the 
Huttonians are in the habit of injectii^ from below« 
The latter may say, there has been some eruptiim 
i^our wakke m a state of fusion, and the overflow- 
ing stream meeting your cleft, feU into it But 
the trees, — ^would they not have been charred in^ 
stead of petrified? O ! the trees misht be petrified oi^ 
ready, before the introduction of the melted wakke. 
Well, but the leaves— 4iow could the leaves, petri- 
fied or not, resist the shook of such a tremendous 
cataract of melted mineral ? From this there is bat 
cme escape, which is, to question the faet, or hint 
at exaggerations. But the Wernerians are inex- 
haustible; and if this does not do, they are ready 
to produce hundreds of other facts, still stronger, 
ana which you cannot reject absolutely, without, a 
previous examination of the mmes of Germany, 
from which they were obtained. This puts me m 
mind of a story-teller, who used to relate very 
strange anecdotes. At the first intimation of doubt, 
or incredulous look, he never failed to add some 
new circumstance still more wonderful, in order to 
make the first appear less improbable ; and used 
to introduce this corroboration by — et mime^ &c. — 
and his hearers could always make him say ^^ et 
mime*^ at pleasure. 

Geological zeal induced a Scotch gentleman, 
Sir George Mackenzie, accompanied by two Eng- 
lish students of tliis college, full of ardour an^ 



«mice, Mr. Holland * and Mr. Bright, to perferm^ 
last rammer, a r6j^tge to Iceland, — ^which, after 
all, is but a step from this northern region. They 
liaire collected many curious specimens, and made 
interesting observations, some of thenl very favour- 
able to the Huttonian theory. Their tour will shortly 
be befi>re the pobHc. One of the mineralogical . 
wonders of &at extraordinary country is the petri- 
fied wood, known by the name of sutufiMrfmd, of 
which- 1 hdve seen a piece about 18 inches wide 
by three feet in length. Trunks of trees are found 
arranged in strata between other strata of rocks; 
^y are flattened by the superincumbent weight, 
paray petrified, yet capable of burning, and the 
mnres and circles of annual growdi peifectly visi« 
Ue, as well as the bark, and even the leaves in some 
instances^ There is not a tree grows in Iceland of 
more than four inches in diameter, and eight feet 
U^; and if there were, it would not render the 
fact at all less inexplicable, for the beds of rocks over 
tile beds of trees were not formed in their present 
elevated situation ; and the revolution which brought 
thMQi there, might as well bring the trees. It is evi* 
dent, that, between the times when these trees grew 
and the present, revolutions have taken place, of 
which nothing we have experienced, or know, can 
give us the least conception. 

The space of sea between Iceland and the con- 
tinent of America has, it seems, become permanent^ 
ly blocked up by ice within the memory of man> 
so as to be no longer navigable any part of the 
year. This singular phenomenon may serve to 



* Mr. Holland, now Dr. H. bad the goodness to share with me 
his Iceland specin^ens. 



Mplam why islaiids of ice,* of sdcfa pi^odtgtou^ 
height and extent, are now seen as far aouth as the^ 
40tn degree of latitude every spring, and a great 
part of the summer, by vessels navigating betweenr 
the United States and Europe. 

Before I dismiss the subject of mineralogy, upoa 
which I have perhaps dwelt longer than the pa- 
tience of my readers will endure, or my superficial 
knowledge warrants, I shail only mention the stn«* 

fjlar appearances presented by the shore of the 
rith of Forth a few miles west of Leith, where 
Dr. T. Professor of Surgery of the college of 
Edinburgh, and a man of very general information, 
had the goodness to walk with me. The constant 
erosion of the tides has left bare the loose stones of 
the upper stratum, mostly greenstone and amyg- 
daloid, fine pieces of yellow and white quartz, and 
some stones, the surface of which is perforated with 
innumerable holes, said to be by fish; the undernstra- 
turn is a bed of blue slate clay, nearly horizontal, but 
dipping slightly to the east, soft enough for the end 

* The British packet Lady Hobart ran against one of these 
floating islands, higher than the mast head, and of great estent^ 
ID June 1803, and foundered; the crew and passengers saved 
themselves with great difficulty in two boats. The Antierican 
ship Jupiter perished likewise the same summer, with a great part 
of the people in her. Since that time, the danger being known, 
there ha^e been fewer accidents. Deep seas are free from ice ; 
for as the surface cools the water sinks, and is replaced by other of 
a higher temperature, till the whole is brought down to about 40% 
when it remains stationary. The coasts of Holland are choked 
with ice every winter, while those of Norway, so much farther 
north, are not. Possibly the unusual formation of ice oq the 
coast of America, near Iceland, might be occasioned by an'ele- 
valion of the bottom, and ccmsequent diminution of depth of that 
sea, at the time of the tremendous earth^^uakes^ of 1783, during 
which islands arose from the sea. 
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of a stick to make a dint in it. This clay contains a 
great number of nodules of iron-stone, of a lenti- 
cular shape, hard, heavy, full of pyrites and coaly 
matter, and bnght metallic ramifications. These 
stones are the ore of Scotland, and yield much 
iron. Very thin layers of sand-stone and of lime- 
stone alternate with the clay. The stratum termi- 
nates abruptly, about one mile west of the little 
fishing village of Newhaven, presenting its uprigljt 
section to the west, composed of crumbling slate 
clay and iron-stone, resting on a thin bed of perfect 
coal, about eight inches in thickness, and this on a 
thin bed of dark gray limestone. 

It is impossible to consider this country in a li- 
terary and scientific point of view, without noticing 
a work, the celebrity of which has made its way 
to the Continent, notwithstanding the jealous vigi- 
lance with which the opinions andlhe merchandise 
of. a people, alike philosophic and commercial, are 
shut out. The Spectator, known all over Europe 
for a century past, was probably the first work 
which taught philosophy m periodical sheets. It 
contained a series of ingenious essays on life and 
manaers, — amusing and moral tales, — and discus- 
sions on popular subjects, fitted for light readers, 
men of the world, women, and young people. 
Addison, its principal author, contributed essen- 
tially to fix the English language ; and the simpli- 
city, purity, and elegance ol his style have consti- 
tuted it a standard. The great success of the Spec- 
tator encouraged imitators ; and several works on 
the same plan, and of considerable merit, appeared 
successively. About forty years ago, Scotland en- 
tered the held. A company of men of letters at 
Edinburgh published the Mirror, and afterwards 
the Lounger. They professed, as the Spectator had 

vol.. 11. p 
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done before, " To hold as it were the mirror up id 
nature, to shew virtue her own features, vice her 
own image, and the very age and bod^ of the time 
its form and pressure/' Time, in its flight, has now 
brought other manners, and men's minds are cast 
in a different mould ; the same mental food would 
no longer agree with them, nor the same frame fit 
the picture. Whatever may b^ said of the present 
times, and this generation has not much reason to 
speak well of them, the human mind has advanced 
with giant strides in the career of knowledge; and 
the price of wisdom, and perhaps of virtue, hasf 
not been paid auite in vain. Great as the absolute 
gain in point ol knowledge has certainly been, its 
general diffusion is most remarkable. The line be- 
tween men of the world and men of letters, narrow- 
ing before, is now almost effaced. The field is open 
to all ; and if all'do not sow, yet all reap, — women 
particularly. How many women see their lives pass 
away without establishment, in solitude and pover- 
ty, bearing with patience and cheerfulness all the 
evils of their situation, — ^the privation of the hap- 
piness of being loved, and of joys estimated per- 
naps beyond their value by being only imagined. 
They advance towards old age, unregarded, un- 
pitied, without hope in this world, yet preserving 
universal benevolence, a warm and a generous 
heart. Cultivation of mind, and the habit of 
other and higher thoughts than mere self, can 
alone give us the courage to bear with the daily 
miseries of life, — or, what is better, make us forget 
them. The original of that ridiculous and hateful 
bein^, who is made to act so conspicuous a part on 
the English stage and in English novels, under the 
name of oldmaid^ is now scarcely ever met with, 
at least I have not met with it ; and the odious dis-* 
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tkiction between an old woman and an old man is 
becoming obsolete. The little stories, light pole- 
mics, and every-day philosophy, which fonned 
nearly the whole range of the Spectator and his 
school^ would no longer afford sufficient interests. 
Readers of both sexes understand now something 
of arts and sciences ; they are strangers in none of 
the walks of literature; they wish to know what 
is going on in the mental as well as the practical 
worid, — ^what discoTeries are made in their own 
and other countries^ — and to laugh at higher follies 
than formerly. 

Such was the state of the public mind when 
the Bdinbui^ Review made its first appearance, 
eight years ago* Its object was to give an ac- 
count of such works as afforded most scope for 
criticism, without preten<£ng to take notice of 
every publication tnat might deserve it, but of 
such only as happened to suit the taste, the incli- 
nation, or views of the co-operators, or fiirnish- 
ed an occasion,— often a mere pretence, — to intro- 
duce their own opinions on the subject of the 
book, if not on the book itself. These opinions 
are those of e^ht or ten men of various knowledge 
and tempers^ and several of them of first-rate 
talents ; — ^from the keen satirist, who tears to 
pieces a poor author and hangs him up to ridicule 
and contempt, to the grave sgavcmt, and to the man 
of sure taste and exquisite sensibility, who par- 
takes of the inspiration of genius ana kindles at 
its fire, at the same time that he sits in judgment 
upon its deeds, and gives a dispassionate account 
of their merits. I well remember the lively im- 
pression of pleasure and surprise I experienced 
when cHie of the first numbers of this work fell into 
my hands in America, without having ever heard oT 
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it before, and entirely divested of th^ ptestige of 
reputation. 

rower, however, is the great corrupter of maLn- 
kind, and its allurements are known to be irresistible!. 
Success, and none was ever greater or more sudden 
than that of the * Edinburgh Review, cannot well 
be expected to remain altogether free from arro- 

fance. The gallery, besides, must be amused, and 
ave its due allowance of such jokes as do not suit 
all ranks of spectators ; but posterity, who un- 
doubtedly will mark this work for its own, may 
pass over, with comparative indifference, what 
makes the delight of the young ladies and young 
gentlemen of tne present day. In this ambitious 
age, when letters are threatened with an inunda- 
tion of books, and the good ones are in danger of 
being lost in the crowd, a severe censure is certain- 
ly most useful to repress presumptuous folly,— to in- 
met due punishment on trespassers, in terrorem^-^^ 
and to guide, in soiiie degree, the taste of the great 
body of readers. Our critics, it is true, pursue 
frequently their timid prey with something of a 
feline ardour, and are apt to lift the club of Her- 
cules to crush a fly. Such is the superabundance 
of their strength, or the disproportionate weakness 
of the antagonists they select. 

One of the best articles begins in this manner : 
" Mr. B. is a good sort of man, who has not written 
a very bad book, on a very important subject," &c. 
Then, without any further notice of the bobk, the 
critic goes on with an essay of his own, on this 
same important subject; and it requires nothing 
less than the very great merit of the Essay on Fe- 



■ The Edinburgh Revieir has upwards of 12^000 subscribere. 



male Education, to make ^ood sort of readers for-* 
get this unwarradtable liberty taken with a man 
who had committed no Kterarj oJOfeiice. At the 
same time, I admit that I have known young rea** 
ders enticed by the veiy flippancy of the introdoc* 
tion; — but for such a preparatory stimulus, the 
draught would not have gone down. 

In a country like this, and in the extraordinary 
times in which we live, there is scarcely any sub- 
ject quite unconnected with politics, or any maa 
free from party spirit The most honest thinka 
truth stands in need of a little heightening, and 
candour iti^elf exaggerates. The Edinburgh cri-* 
tics are decided whigs of the Fox school ; iriends 
c^ a moderate reform in Parliament;' not after 
the fashion of the absolute reformers, but simply 
hj a better composition of the legislature, which 
they do not think is to be obtained by a system of 
unmixed popular elections. They think the scale 
preponderates too much on the side of the crown, 
and want to throw a little weight on the other side. 
They preach the Irish Catholic emancipation, as 
it is called ; and really I have not heard any very 
satisfactory reason against it. The slave trade has 
found in tnem irreconcilable enemies. They re« 
commend peace, — and reprobate paper mon^. 
Sound as these opinions seem to me, tne ministers 
happen to think otherwise on almost all these 
pomts. A radical difference of opinion, united to 
power, excludes not only cordiality, but candour; 
and the opposition in England make it a rule to 
disa|^rove, en nmsse^ of every measure of the ad- 
ministration, whatever it may be, at home or 
abroad. Their general abhorrence of despotism 
is even considerably softened or heightened in fa- 
tmir or against forei^ desppts, according as they 
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happen to be on terms of hostility or of friendship 
witn their political opponents in power at home. 
The public suspects, I presume, some partiality of 
this kind in the judgment the Edinburgh Review 

gassed recently, on a certain book of travels through 
ussia, boldly recommended, as bein^ precisely in 
form and substance what a Journal of Travels 
should be. 

It may be presumptuous to speak of a work so 
justly celebrated, otherwise than with praise. But 
amidst so much excellence, blemishes are the more 
conspicuous. I think myself nationally bound Uy 
proffer another charge. One of the early num- 
Ws of the Edinburgh Review, contained an ac* 
Count of Black^s lectures by Dr. Robison of Edin- 
burgh, in which de Luc and Lavoisier were accu« 
sed of certain scientific usurpations against the 
British chemist, and the foUowmg anecdote intro* 
duced on the authority of a Professor Lichtenberg 
of Gottingen. " When the Parisian chemists had 
finished their grand experiment on the composition 
of water, they held a sort of festival at which Ma- 
^am^ Lavoisier, in the habit of a priestess, burnt 
'Stahrs Fundamenta on an altar, while solemn mu« 
sic played a re^iem to the departed system ; upon 
which the German and Scotch professors did not 
fail to observe, that if Newton or Black had so 
exulted over Des Cartes and Meyer^ their country- 
men would have concluded they were out of their 
senses.^' Then came the following remark of our 
critics, forming the body and front of their offend- 
ing : '^ We give the fact to our readers, as an amu- 
sing instance of that universal charlatanerie (the 
word cannot be translated by a people so destitute 
of the thing) which renders the French national 
character me least respeUabk of any in the civiliz^ 
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ed worM!'' The first thing which strikeis, in this 
sweeping observatimi, is the singular absence ct 
mmd wmch made them overlook the word guack^ 
eiy, answering to a nicety to the French charlatan 
nertey both in the literal and figurative sense ; and 
as the lliing itself was as likely to hare escaped 
notice as the name, their own people might, after 
all, not be so destitute of or rather exempt from ckar* 
Idanerie as they suppo^d. 

A quack or charlatan is a false and mercenary 
pretender to abilities he does not possess ; it is for 

C, not amusement, that he harangues the popu^ 
in the market-place. Now, the chemical ce* 
lebralion denounced by the German professor, did 
not impose upon any body,— the parties concerned 
had no views of emolumenft, — it might be childish, 
but assuredly nothing more^ ahddoes not by any 
means warrant the ferocious attack in question^ 
against my unofiending countrymen. Aspasia'held 
ako her festivals at Athens, at which philosophers 
did not disdain to assist for their amusement Sup- 
pose the reviewers of Sparta, informed of thiscir-» 
cumstance, had come out with a grave charge t>f 
mivtrstd charlatanerie^ against the whole Athenian 
race ; while they ^Spartans) declared themselves 
wholly free from this same sin, and had proceeded 
to stigmatize the Athenian characti^r, as the least 
resnectable of any in Greece, whidi was then the 
civilized world. Might not the Athenians have re*" 
monstrated with some justice against this opprobri- 
ous decision, and have p6inted out many practices of 
their demure neighbours, more directly to be ac- 
counted for by the calculations of interest, than 
the allurements of pleasure ; more coldly design- 
ing, — ^more akin, in short, to the genuine motives 
of charlatans, than any thing that was done in 
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thoughtkfis Atbi»ifi; ^ad might they not liBXf 
retorted, by declaring the character of the Lace- 
demonian critics the least i^od^st and liberal' of any 
in Greece? y 

The French were undoubtedly a very frivplpus 
people (I do not know what they are now,— rPossi- 
bly woree), condiemned by the nature of their so- 
cial institutions, : to employ their own restless acti- 
vity on objects of pure personal gratification, or 
on futile pursuit, prescribed by mere fashion. 
The very same propensities and: passions which 
would have been, or would have Ipojced li^e a 
noble pride and generous elevation of character^ 
under such a state of things as exists in England, 
were there brought down to the level of vanity 
and petty intrigue, by their application to smcill 
objects, and trimng interests. The French have 
been accused of being dr^m^tic, fond of repre- 
sentation, theatrical ; and so they were. Having 
no great part to fill in real life, they were reduced 
to act feigned ones; '^ to.strut their hour upon the 
stage, and be heard of no more;^' and admitting 
tkis theatrical display not to hc^ve had gJways the 
mere gratification of momentary vanity for its ob- 
ject, such is the effect of situation, that the same 
principle, which is thus stigmatized as charlatanerie 
m France^ might, on the hustings at an English 
election, have appeared like love of the people ; — 
in Parliament, attachment for the person of the 
sovereign, or respect for the constitution ;— or, in 
the shape of a loud cry of no p(mery, at the foot of 
the throne, might have passed for pure zeal for 
religion. The more vain, fickle, ana fond of plea-, 
sure the French might be, the less they were likely 
to be guilty of charlatanerie. Our critics must 
allow them to be as wise and considerate as their 



own Countrymen^ before |he charge can be aroli- 
cable. 

The plan of the Edinburgh Reriew embraces^ 
ft$ we have seen, the whole range of the human 
mihdf while the Spectator, and his school, had 
only belles kttres and practical ethics for their 
abject; Morality gains much by being introduced 
only incidentally, and coming in unannounced ; and 
theifs, I must say, is always independent, firm, and 
pure,— always on the honourable and virtuous side. 
The productions of the school of the Spectator, with 
all their merit, smell of the lamp a little. There Ib 
an appearance of difficulty in finding subjects; 
the writer has nothing to say, and labours hard at 
a story to fill his sheets, i ou think you hear at 
every new one, the " Dinazarde, my dear sister, 
are you asleep," of the Arabian Tales. The 
Edinburgh critics, on the contrary, come in with 
their hands full of new books, discoveries, and ob- 
jects of curiosity, of allsorts ; and as they arrange 
their materials, questions arise of themselves, ideas 
unfold, and truths are unexpectedly struck out, which 
the writer himself little thought of when be took 
up the pen,— or at least such is the appearance to 
the reader, and the greatest charm of the work« 
The writers of the modem school have their sub- 
ject before them, and draw from nature ; those of 
the old one from memory only, and the images it 
presents are fainter and fewer. The former have 
the public treasury of mind open to them, the 
latter their private purse only. Addison appeared 
to much less advantage in conversation than in 
his writings, and said once to himself^ '* I have no 
small change, but I can draw on my banker for 
a thousand pounds whenever I please/' Our crii^ 
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tics can do even better than that ; for all the gold 
in Europe is at their absolute disposal. 

The anonymous writers of the Edinburgh Review 
are mostly all known, or guessed at. They are men 
of independent arid liberal professions, lawyers, phy- 
liiciaiis, clergymen, professors, members of Parlia- 
ment, residing in different parts of the British empire, 
and not at Edinburgh only, where, however, the edi- 
tor and principal co-operator resides. His talents 
and character are intimately known to me ; but I 
am, for that very reason, precluded from speaking of 
them as I should otherwise do, and must not de- 
part from the general rule I have prescribed to 
myself, on the subject of those who have honoured 
me with their friendship. The philosophic and 
political adversaries of the Edinburgh Review^ 
have set up a similar work in London, (the Quar- 
terly Review),» an imitation as to plan and manner, 
but, at the same time, in direct opposition on al- 
most -every subject. This new meteor did not 
blaze forth at once upon the world with the splen- 
dour of the first, although a work of very great 
merit, and improving. A very witty statesman, 
the cutting irony of whose diplomatic correspon- 
dence has not a little contributed to inflame the 
dispute with America, is said to be among its co- 
operators ; two eminent poets are also mentioned* 
The Edinburgh reviewers, however, must be al- 
lowed the merit of having founded a new school, 
destined to be the model for the critics of the 
nineteenth century. Friends or enemies must 
follow the line they have traced, and tread in their 
illustrious footsteps. 

There are here several eminent musical amateurs, 
who have made their art fashionable this winter. 



We » have heard oDue of them; the company wa& 
numerous, too numerous as he. signified ; and it 
was found necessary to dear his atmosphere, by 
<^mng an adjacent room^ where Mn W. sat 
diown to the piano. I was prepared for the usual 
conceit and showy execution of fine performers ; 
instead of which^ he rose by degrees from a simple: 
recitative, to a., melodious chani^ m a sonorous 
bass voice, taken in its medium; therefore neither, 
forced nor sepulchral; the accompanimepl yolun- 
tarv, and all his own, simply supporting his voice,, 
and never permitting the charms of meehaxiical har- 
mony to outstrip and efface expression and melo- 
dy. We were told the poetry was also of his 
composition. Those who listened to it did not re- 
port favourably ; for myself, I heard only the mu- 
sic, which was profoundly aBfectin^, and suggested 
to me what I should think the music of the Greeks 
may have been. I was sorry to hear that Mr. W* 
otherwise an excellent man, shows, his art except- 
ed, hardly common sense ; but I was not much 
surprised, having found the case not very uncom«- 
mon among the particular votaries of music,-—! 
mean those who unite to a fine taste, great skill of 
c^xecution. This execution is necessarily the re- 
sult of a whole lifers practice, acquired almost, ea? 
tirely by the finders, with littl^ agency of the un? 
d^rstanding. The artist, however, who^ Kke Mr. 
W. knows how to inspire sesitiments and kindle 
enthusiasm, cannot be a mere organized machine^ 
Without feelings, he could not make o&eTS feel,, — 
he must be a poet, but ib a langisage- wholly sen- 
timental and impassu>ned, and not at all dialectic-. 
The reasoning and spokeq language is little 
known to him; he is not only unskilled in it, but 
he has scarcely any of the conceptions of whloh il 
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is the organ among men. Such a being may well 
appear a child, or a fooL *' For all I see'' said the 
great Dn Johnson, (the rudest great man thatev^r 
was), ^* all foreigners are fools I" Musicians are 
foreigners in the world, and Dr. Johnson has pro- 
nounced their sentence. The celebrated Br^tnam 
is here also, and we hate heard him several times 
without change of opinion* It is not music you 
hear, but only fine sounds. 

Jan. 14, 1811, — The winter has been felt severely 
in England ; there has been much snow there, ai^ 
the Thames has been frozen over ; while here, ifi 
the latitude of Moscow, we have no snow ; the 

frass is still green ; the ground has scarcely been 
ard the whole winter, and skaiters have had birt a 
few days amusement, on the piece of Water at the 
foot of Arthur's Seat, 

Two of the remarkable protuberances which 
mark the -country round Edinoorgh, Blackford hill 
600 feet high, and Braid Hill 300 feet high, situa-^ 
ted side by side, form between them a romantic 
valley, enveloped in shade, and watered by a mur^r 
muring stream of the clearest water. It is a short 
distance from town ; and we took advantage of a 
little cold and dry walking to visit the spot. The 
thermometer has been at 24^ in the evening, and 
20° is c6nsidered here as extreme cold. 

Jan. 25. — Dr. T. having proposed to me to go 
to the anniversary dinner on Fox's birth-day ; and 
wishing to see how these things are managed here, 
I went yesterday. The company was numerous ; 
and the table filled a very large hall. Mr. Gillies, an 
eminent advocate,* presided. The Honourable 

* The profession of the law was not, Jjy any means, so respect- 
able in France as it is in England. The army had the prece- 
dence there over every thing else.- 
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Henry Erskine, another celebrated lawyer, bro* 
tlier of Lord Erskine, chancellor during ue minis^ 
try of Mr. Fox, considei'ed as the Iiighest at the 
Scotch bar, assisted the president After dinner 
several persons ^poke successively. Among others, 
Mr. E., in the simple tone of conversation. The 
necessity of a regency in t]\e present state of the 
King's health ; the hopes entertained from the po« 
litical principles of the presumptive heir ; parlia- 
mentary reform ; emancipation of Ireland ; and the 
other tenets of the party, were touched upon with- 
out violence ; and the ministers themselves, not- 
withstanding the present crisis, were spoken of 
quite civilly. All party heat seemed to vent itself 
in mirth, oon mots^ songs, audi even puns,-— ^^ tout 
comme chez nous.'' Voltaire could not have said 
here^ — 

** Cbez les Auglois, sombres et durs esprits, 

Toute folie est noire, atrabilaire, 

Chez les Francois elle est Tire et leglre." 

The whigs, indeed, belieye they are on the eve of 
a great victory ; and success puts people in good 
humour,-*-in England, as elsewhere* I must men- 
tion one of the puns, not perhaps on account of 
ite particular excellence, but to give an idea of the 
sort of thing, and of the easy, good-natured tone 
of the meetmg. Mr. N., a very good landscape 
painter, being cooped up in a corner, was obliged 
to jump over the table to get out. Mr. E. saw 
him, and the grave man of law called out, ^^ Ah ! 
N., this is one of your land-skips !" (landscapes.) 
The name of Fox was, as of right, the first 
toast ; then, very loyally, his Majesty ; the seven 
unanimous brothers ; the youn^ Princess, brought 
up in the principles of Fo^ ; the catholrcs of Ire- 
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land. On this last, Lord Fingall, a distinguisbed 
catholic of Ireland, now at Edinburgh for tile edu- 
cation of his son, made an appropriate speech, 
modest, and, to appearance, unstudied. Lord 
Maitland merely thanked the company when Lord 
Lauderdale was given. Lord P., a very young 
man, sneaked away for fear of being obliged to 
make a speech when the catholics were drank. 
Whitbread, and all the individuals of the projected 
ministry; George Washington, — ^but no mention^ 
whatevefr of American affairs; Professor Millar; 
Dugald Stewart. Lord N., the only judge present, 
being named, I looked with some degree of anxiety 
at the learned lord, in appearance a true porgeau 
d* Epicure^ of a monstrous size, — face of a blue raw. 
colour, — ^breathing hard, — his eyes shut, — ^he ap- 
peared stupified with good cheer, and ready to failK 
under the table ; but the unwieldy mass soon stood 
up, and in a powerful, though broken and faltering 
voice, addressed the meeting in a short, moderate, 
sensible speech, hinting delicately at his being the 
only judge appointed by Mr. Fox. Lord Erskine,^ 
and the trial oy jury, was another of the toasts I 
remember. Henry Erskine, and the thirty-seven 
independent barristers who sided with him in 1793. 
Songs became more frequent, as the company be* 
gan to feel 

*' Ces esprits animaux, 
Qjiii vont au coBur, et qui font les beros." 

One of them, by an old country gentleman, was^ 
I am bound to suppose, excellent, for it set the 
whole company in a roar, but being in the Scotch 
dialect I did not understand a word of it. Three 
prc^essional singers (the Elliots,) pleased me much 
more ; they sung catches and glees delightfially- 
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• When I left the house, about eleven at night, 
there was not the smallest appearance of intoxica- 
tion ;* about one-third of the company had retired 
before me ; the rest followed soon after, except, as 
I understood this morning, a knot of ban-vivanis^ 
the big judge at their head, who did not separate 
till break of day, drinking all the time ; and, what 
is more remarkable, this same judge was seen this 
morning going to Court, in as full possession of his 
faculties of body and mind as if he had spent the 
ni^t in bed ! Tiiis is a sample of the old northern 
manners. I had met this judge a few days before 
at a private dinner. The son of one of his old 
associates (Mr. F.) dining there also, was in mourn- 
ing for his father. " Ah !" said the judge, " your 
father would not believe me ; I told him be would 
kill himself; what ! to reduce himself in his old 
age to a single bottle of wine at his dinner,— it 
was certain death !'' Lord N., I must do him the 
justice to say, heus the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent judge. 

The hopes of the whigs are not without some 
mixture of apprehensions; whatever the principles 
of a presumptive heir may have been,— <it(/ref 
tempsy autres momrs^ — and a whig king would be 
an unexampled thing. The business of a king 
{and the ministers are the king,) is to draw to him- 
self as much power as he can, — that of the par- 
liament is to hold back. The texture of the Bri- 
tish constitution is of a yielding and elastic nature ; 
it extends easily the way it is pulled, and takes, in 

* This dinner cost 25s. to each person, which did not quite de- 
fray the expenses. There was Port and Madeira during dinner, 
'and a bottle of Claret before each person after ; those wba called 
for more, I believe, paid for it. 
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a great degree, the shape and dimensions you 
please ; anot unless it had been possible to deter* 
Qune beforehand its exact sense, and proper appU^ 
cation to every possible circumstance and conibi^ 
nation of events, each party must defend what 
will always be disputed, and assert the extreme of 
its right, in order to preserve what is reasonable 
and necessary : in short, a whig king would be in 
the situatimi of a nation of Quakers surrounded 
\yith ijyghbours who were not of that persuasion. 
There is here a Scotch lord, very communicativev 
who shews a letter of seven pages from one of the 
princes (the Duke of K.), informing him that the 
Duke of Y. w^U be reinstated general in chief, and 
otherwise promising nothing good to the whigs ; a 
ci-devant chancellor has written also that the re- 
gency will not produce what was expected from it 
It IS now fifteen years since the revolutionary im* 
pulse given by France was felt here with considerable 
violence; that is to say, since certain questions of 
metaphysical politics divided the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh in two irreconcilable parties. The heat 
is now subsided ; not a spark of the fire remains 
aHve; and the controvertists of that time meet now 
very -sociably, and seem to retain no remembrance 
of the mortal hatred they once bore to each other, 
I have been assured, that, in 1794, only thirteen 

Sersons durst meet to celebrate the anniversary 
inner of Mr. Fox, and the names of the thirteeh 
patriots, taken down at the door, were sent to the 
high-handed minister of the day, as suspected per- 
sons. There were one hundred and fifty guests at* this 
same celebration last year; yesterday, fifty more; — 
this accession is suspected to be composed of that 
description of persons denominated rats ; the little 
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tteimals of that name having tiie instinctive $agaci<' 
ty of abandoning old buildings when they are gO'^ 
ing to fall down» 

Feb. 1.— There has been a snow storm in the 
night, and it blows a hurricane; tiles fly across 
the streets, and tops of chimneys fall on the pave- 
ment,, to the great annoyance of passengers, and 
danger of their lives. The house we inhabit, 
built. of stdtie, is sensibly shaken by the wind. 
There is at the end of our street, on the mound, an 
Itinerant menagerie built of boards; if it should 
fai^i blown dowh, the people of Edinburgh might 
see at large in their streets two lions, two royal 
timers, a panther, and an elephant, besides mon- 
kies, and other underlings of the savage tribe. 

Feb. 5. — I attended yesterday a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; one of the judges, 
Lord Meadowbank, presided. Mr. Playfair read a 
paper presented by l)r. Brewster, on the disappear- 
ance of the comet of 1770. Its orbit was very 
small,— Hiot beyond our planetary system, — per- 
£>rmed its revolutions, in five years, and should 
have appeared again seven times, but has not been 
seen since. In the. meantime a cluster of five very 
small planets, supposed, with some probability, to 
be fragments of a larger one, have been discovered 
in a track which intersects that of the comet in 
question; two of these fragments, Ceres and Pallas, 
nave imn^nse atmospheres, as much as the atmos- 
pheres of all the other planets of our system put 
together,- — 600 miles hieh, I think ; the other three 
fragments have no visible atmospheres. There is 
certainly a remarkable coincidence between the 
disappearance of the comet and,, the appearance of 
the planets ; the laltter, however, are not the former 
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in a !i^# shap^, fdt eometi^ are not solid bodies^H^' 
^tars beiDg seen throogh them. v 

Sir George Mackenzie read a paper on two al- 
ternating hot jipfingij; of Iceland, one of which 
throws its water twelve feet high duriistg five wk- 
nutes, the other five feet high lor three numitesy 
thus alternating inees^santly; and proposed thepro^ 
hleni of a mefchanism that would accoimt for the 
phenomenon, without the suppog^tion of valves, at 
of the water coming from a niffher spot. 

Feb. 6.— Bannister, an excelient English actor^ 
fs here. We saw him yesterdlay in one of theff 
wretched nmdern plays, TA^ Battle of Hexham'; 
the plot most absurdv and with a total want o^ 
taste; yet hiis inimitable acting covered all faults, 
knd I was certainly much amused. He appeared 
also in The Devil to P«yr--<)vercharged a good 
deal, but still excellent The house was empty,*^*^ 
not a single person in most of the boxes ; and ail 
this because of a concert where Braham sings,-^^ 
a more fashionable amusement than the theatre,-^ 
which is deemed, all over Great Britain, rather a 
vulgar amusement; and sd their theatre certaiidyis. 

The following days we have again partaken of 
the pleasures of the vulgar,— mnnister always 
animated, and full of his part The last time M 
gave us The BM Stroke for a Wife^ a low and im- 
probable play, although a little better than the 
modem ones. The great merit of Bannister fai 
this was, the harlequin activity with which, be 
shifted his dress half a dozen times, and assumed 
new and diflferent characters; he was very much 
applauded, but pleased me less than usual: 

between the play and the farce the public often 
calls for some favourite song; Bannister treated^is 



img» witb iiiejsie (yric piieeest m th^ geniiiQe n^^ 
tioaai t^te. I do not suppose that any thing at all 
tfimparabk b to he met with in any other country 
or lang^iage^; the style in nniqm; and if it wa* 
]90ssible to give aw idea of it by a traDslatiop, the 
Hourdis on the other eide <of the channel would 
hardly believe that these things could divert their 
sage neighbours so nmch^ and make the thinking^ 
nation laugh so heartily. I have ventured, ip the 
Freach JoumaU upon a translation of Caleb Quo- 
tem, aa a ssutnple, and it is one of the most rational 
nd these son^* Wit does not enter necessarily into 
the composition of laughable things, and might 
poaaibly spoil them ; hut here there is not even a 
meaning of any sort,**-K>iily unconnected words, Qjt 
mere . uncouth souidls^ the extreme absurdity c^ 
JHPhieh is set off by the comic talents or buffoonery 
of the singer. In matters of mirth there is, how<- 
ever, no disputing about taate, and it well may be 
^ fi>lly to he wiae/' A celebrated traveller, Dr, 
Moore, has described, with infinite humour, a stut- 
tering^ scene on the ItaUan stage, aad the highljr 
iai^able com^^thi&tre which terminates it ; the 
'8tr<nigpreiud]ces he had entertained against Italia0 
joJ&es yielding at once to the force of this one. H^ 
^BoA the Duke of Hamilton, the companion of his 
trav^els,^ laughed so heartily, and the fits returned 
with such violence, as to turn the attention of the 
audience from the stage to their box, and ocqa- 
«ioned a renewal of tne mirth all oyer the play- 
house. ** When we returned to the inn, the Duke 
<£ Hamilton asked me,'' said Dr. Moore, ^^ if I was 
as much convinced aaever, that a man must be per- 
fectly devoid of taste who qould condescend to 



lectly ac 
laugh at 



sm Italian comedy.'^ 
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I have already mentioned the extreme unclesn* 
liness of the old town of Edinburgh. Cloadna 
has there no temples ; every sort of filth is thrown 
out of the window, just as m the old town of Mar* 
seilles. Passing through the narrow streets, m<Mm- 
ing and evening, you scarcely know where to 
tread, and your head is as much in danger a» 
your feet ; a certain cry of gardy ho^ is the warn- 
ing of any thing coming down ; a derivation, I am 
told, ofgardez Veau. Mr. L. who was ambassador 
in Spain, and resided there many years, told us 
that Madrid was formerly much in the same state as 
his " own ibmantic town" of Edinburgh. The filth 
continually thrown out of windows used to meet 
in the middle of the narrow streets of Madrid, 
forming a high ridge, which remained till a heavy 
rain washed it partly away, these streets being ge- 
nerally on a slope. The minister d'Aranda de^ 
clared he would make Madrid from the dirtiest the 
cleanest city in the world, and he succeeded. He 
introduced common-sewers, and a large pipe against 
the front, and from top to bottom of each house. 
The difficulties he had to encounter were great ; 
and, among other objections, it was stated, that the 
air of Madrid was naturally much too sharp, and 
that the effluvia of its immense dunghill was a ne- 
cessary corrective, and, by softening that keenness, 
made it wholesome. 

Feb. 14. — New depots of prisoners of war are 
forming in the environs of Edmburgh, and detach- 
ments of these unfortunate people, transported by 
sea from the south of England to Leith, have ar- 
rived here ; they are first lodged in the Castle. 
I had been informed^ that a great nuinber of them 
had been seen marching barefooted in the half- 
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fit»s^Dinud. Wishing 4o ascertain the £aett and, 
if possible, to alleviate their sufferings, I procured 
an introduction to Colonel Maghee, commanding 
£rt the fort, who had the goodness to go with me 
among the prisoners. I found 3 or 400 men, 
nearly all seafaring-people, in a small court, sur- 
rounded with palisadoes, in front of that part of 
ike building where they lodge at night ; thi& es- 
planade, about 100 or 120 feet every way, had a 
very beautiful view of the town and country over 
the brow of the hill. I do not suppose, however, 
these unfortunate people were much disposed to 
enjoy it. I found tnem walking to and fro in their 
narrow inclosure, most of them talking merrily 
enough, poorly clad, although not in rags. Those 
vvho have no clothes of their own receive certain 
j^ellow jackets, which, by their remarkable appear- 
ance, render an escape more difficult; instead of 
jshoes, they had most of them a sort of galoches, the 
sole of wood and top of list. I understood that 
many had lost tlieit* shoes in the muddy road, and 
tiiat 150 of them were really in great want of that 
important article, which Colonel M. assured me 
was to be supplied before they left the castle to go 
td.thedepdt. The daily ration is lllb. bread at 
3d.; ilb. of meat at 6|d. per lb. ; once or twice a- 
week they have fish instead of meat ; each man is 
provided with a hammock and two blankets. Many 
'Supplicating hands offered for sale the produce of 
theur industry ; watch-chains made of hair, and 
other trifling articles, most of them very ingeni- 
ously manufactured. A young man, his counte- 
nance all radiant with good-humour, informed me 
he. had been seven years thus encaged, having 
been one of the first taken at the renewal of the 
war. If he is proof against such a fate as this, he 
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need not envy any ohe» The richest gifts of forteMr 
are poor iadeed, compared to an itidesiruetible 
power of happtnessu 

i observed, on the other hand, several pri!^ 
soners traversing slowly, apart from the res^ 
the narrow and muddy area, or leaning back 
against the paling, with sunken eyes, fixed and 
mil looks, and earthy coiaplexions,--wwrapt m 
meditation upon nothing; upon time, which doe# 
tU3fi pass for them; upon these eternal honrst 
which bring no other change than that of light 
and darkness; short light, at long and frigktiul 
mfervals of ni^t; dreaming on an existence, of 
which notlung maHcs die duraticm, and which 
consumes, nevertheless, the best years of their 
Kves, — and on die final ann^ilation of a moment 
tafy hope of liberation. It is shocking to thidkt 
iitAt fifty or sixty thousand human beings should be 
m this deplorable situation ! Not so many, how** 
ever, feel it. The abject crowd was s^en here 
pressing with eagerness and loud clamoury— «H 
speaking at the same time,*^round a spot wherci^ 
some game was going on, with the same bursts of 
laughter, the same oaths and frantic gestures, as H 
(heir dearest interests had been in question. Ab 
aristocrat a la Umteme^ the execution of Robe« 
spierre, or the news of a cartel for the general 
exdiange of prisoners, could not have excite4, 
more bustle and agitation ! This is the best possible 
school for idleness and vice, as well as an abode of 
unspeakable wretchedness, to all those whose feel- 
ings are not blunted. If the persons on whom the 
liberation of so many miserable men depends could 
be placed for a little while in the midst of them> 
it is scarcely possible to suppose that the negocia^ 
tioa for the exchange should not be facilitate^ 
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^Feby. Many of &e prisoners seemed too old 
«o be worth keeping, and might be sent back wkh^ 
fnxt any accession of strength to the enemy. I 
have heard of an East India captain^ who was 
iaken in 1793, liberated in 1802; taken again the 
foHowing year, and now a prkroner, with a wife and 
family in France ! 

. Omeers are allowed their parole, and. receive 
Is. 6d. a^ay from the British government for th^ 
tnpport ; the common men, either . soldiers or sail* 
brs, cost about lOd. exclusive of houses and xAimr 
cantmgent expenses; Is. sterling a li^ad is proba* 
bly the lowest computation^ — which, for 50,000 
prisoners, is L. 2500 per day, or nearly one miUton 
a^year, besides the expense of the troops necM* 
sary to guard this army of prisoners. An exchange 
on any terms would be better than this.* I cannot 
iielp thinking that some useful employment onght 
be found for these men, such as roads and canals, 
9V the tillage of waste lands. The greatest part of 
them would prefer the lowest salary, with som^ 
degree of liberty, to their present confinement; the 
di&rence of dress and language, and the insular 
sitaation of ihe country, would, with certain pre^ 
cautions, render their escape very difficult; and, 

* Since writiog .this, I have found, in Mr. Rpse's observations 
on public expenditure, &c. that the number of prisoners (before 
those from Walcheren,) was 

47,050 men, at 6f d; a-day - - L. 465,050 a-year. 
Buildings, clothes, guards, clerks, &c. 235,000 

700,000 
* 3065 prisoners out of England, at Is. 56,000 

, L. 756,000 sterling, 

*rhe number of prisoners is probably now greater, and their in- 
dindual expense also increased, so as to reach nearly a million 
i*year* 
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in a country so often short of grain, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference, ivhether 50,000 strangers 
should be fed out of the public store, or whether 
their labour shall contribute to fill it. 

A woman died in the upper story of the house 
in which we lodge, rather poor, and but little ad* 
dieted during her life to the luxury of a carriage ; 
but it has been made up to her at last, and she has 
just taken her departure from the door in a coach 
and six, covered with black cloth, and surmounted 
with plumes of feathers of the same colour, followed 
by more carriages, with a number of hired mourners 
on foot, before and behind, in black, and carrying 
likewise black plumes of feathers. You meet 
these processions of funeral vehicles every day, 
here and in England, on the high roads, and in the 
crowded streets of great cities. Their solenmity 
forms, at the same time, a sad and a ridiculous^ 
contrast with the light and rapid motion of the 
carriages of the living, splashing them as they 
drive by, and the indifference of the passing 
throng, who heed not this last effort of the vanity 
of man, and hurry on without bestowing a sinde 
look on the show. Some of the friends of tne 
deceased follow in the carriages. The lower peo- 
>le bury their dead on foot, and the nearest re- 
atives walk in the train. A husband follows the 
)ody of his wife, — a wife of her husband, — ^pa- 
rents their children,— and the lover his mistress. 
This custom is still kept up in the largest cities of 
the United States, as well as in the country. It is 
making grief a show, or indifference a scandal, and 
violating the sacredness of feeling. 

Some persons of rank have come here lately on 
purpose to effect very odd transfers of matrimonial 
partners. Lady Charlotte W. had the misfortune 
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of falUng violently in k>ye with Lord P.^ who has 
the reputation of being irresistible in love as well 
a9 in war, and ran awajr with him» The husband 
of this lady, who is. a reasonable man, offered to re- 
ceive her again if she would come back before the 
step she had taken became public ; but she chose 
to oe constant in her inconstancy, and finally a 
divorce was the consequence. It is not the fasnion 
to fight for a wife it seems, but only for a sister ; 
the brother of Lady C. W. challenged the gallant, 
who, with true dehcacy of honour, and the coi^<- 
dence of a man whose courage could not be doubt-* 
ed, avoided, as long as he could, placing himself 
in a situation where he might have to shed the 
blood of the brother, after having dishonoured the 
sister. This couple are come to Scotland to be 
married. There were, however, difficulties in the 
way. Lord P. being already a married man ; but 
as mfidelity on the male side is a legitimate cause 
of divorce in Scotland, he took care to furnish his 
wife with the plea. She might have played her 
rival the trick of not suing for a divorce ; but love 
furnished a remedy to the evils he had caused,—* 
and the Duke of A. intervening, 6iw-a-joropo*, dct- 
suaded the forsaken lady . to part with her bus 
band, and become a duchess. The parties, there- 
fore, changing sides. Lady C. W. has married Lord 
P., and Lady P. the Duke of A. The former is 
said to have lost by this arrangement an amiable 
and a handsome woman, for one who wants one 
at least of these advantages ; a wife he loved, 
for another he does not care about ; without any 
apparent motive except pure devoiiement. It is 
remarkable enough, that one of these new couples 
has already a family of fourteen children j the pre- 
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sent Lady P. having had right before her divorce, 
and Lord P. six. 

These singular marriages have occasioned some 
speculations as to their legality. It appears, that 
a marriage made in conformity to the laws of the 
country where it is contracted is valid every where; 
and if dissolved by the laws of that same country^ 
js likewise null every where ; but if it is dissolved 
in another country, it remains binding every where 
else; and, finally, that a marriage . contracted in 
one place according to the forms of another is valid 
no where, not even in the latter place."^ Conse- 
quently, the divorce of Lady C. W. is valid every 
where, that of Lord and Lady P. only in Scotland, 
—in England they are still husband and wife. Nei- 
ther of the marriages is legitimate out of Scotland, 
although Lady G. W. might have married legally 
in England any other man but her present nus- 
band. The descendants of these marriages will be 
legal heirs in Scotland only; and the English 
children will not only inherit the whole of the 
English property, but will come in for their share 
of the Scotch property, if their parents should die 
possessed of any tnere. I have neard this opinion 
given by very high authority. 

The public of Edinburgh have been amused and 
scandalized by another strange marriagje. The 
divorced lady of a Scotch lord, ci-devant ambassa- 
dor at the Porte, has just been married to her lover. 
This happy man has paid ten thousand pounds 

* The children of a Scotchman, who had lived a number of 
years in the United States with a woman whom he acknowledged 
as his wife, in a manner that would have been binding in Scot- 
land, have not been allowed to inherit the property be left in Scot- 
land, because his marriage was not legal in America. 
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sterling damages to the husband, and looks so 

E leased, that it is evident he would not relinquish 
is acquisition for double the money. 
Shocking as the publicity of these things must 
be to a woman, it is nevertheless certain, that those 
only who have some delicacy left expose themselves 
to it. The woman who leaves her husband to fol- 
low her lover, shews at least that she could not 
bear the indelicacy of a double connexion ; when 
sife sacrifices her rank in society, her fortune, every, 
pleasure in life but one, — ^this one must be deemed 
a passionate attachment, and such have always 
something mental which ennobles them ; the heart 
in which they can be found is not quite corrupt. 
Rousseau said very justly, that love was the reme- 
dy of licentiousness. 

Although the idleness of wealth leads here to 
many intrigues, in the higher ranks particularly, if 
such things had been brought forward in courts of 

i'ustice in France, as they are here, and been pub- 
ished in the newspapers, the number would have 
appeared, I pre^sume, rather more considerable. 
Divorces are certainly commoner here than they 
were formerly. The parties, thirty or forty years 
ago, were pointed at, as objects of wonder and cu- 
riosity. It is, however, the remedy, and not the 
evil itself, which U become more common. The 
court of the tWo last Stuarts, where this remedy 
was unknown, can scarcely be said to have been 
less in need of it^^than that of George IIL 

There is an annual exhibition of pictures at 
Edinburgh, and better in proportion than that of 
London. Mr. Raebum is really a very eminent 
painter (of portraits of course), and would paint 
history with success I ain sure, if the taste of his 
aoqntjymen permitted him 5 his children have the 



grace and nature of those of Sir Joshua Rejrnolds^ 
and a better colouring. Mr. Williams paints land- 
-scape in water-cqlours, in the manner of the great 
ILrtists in London, where this branch of the art i^ 
carried to an admirable degree of perfection. He 
had the goodness to give me some dfirectione for 
doing chalk-aching on soft ground ; an easy and 
agreeable mode of engravingj and which I intend 
to use for some of the sketches taken during this 
journey^ Another eminent artist of E^inbur^y 
Mr. Nasmith, paidts landscapes in oil. 

Speaking of the arts, I must be allo\i^ed to men- 
tion an artist who excels on a very uncommon in-^ 
strument. Mr. Cartwright slightly passes the end 
of his finger along the edges of a number of glass 
bowls, partly filled with water, and forming an nar- 
monic series like that of a harpsichord ; iSis touch 
produces sounds of heavenly sweetness, and sur- 
]>rising strength, melting into each other, and in 
perfect harmcmy. It is impossiMe to play with 
more skill, purer taste, or a better expresston, 
than Mr. Cartwright does. Dr. Franklin had in- 
vented an instrument in many respects similar^ call* 
ed the Harmonica ; it also was composed of glass 
bowls, but without water. 

Feb. 20. — Great complaints of commercial dis- 
tress felt all over the kingdom, but particularly in 
the manufacturing towns, have reached even this 

Slace, which is so independent of trade ; and thie 
espondency about public affairs is visible. Glas- 
gow is, indeed, so near, and suffers so particularly 
under it, that individual cases of ruin and failure 
cannot but excite sympathy here. The causes 
are, in a great degree, the commercial restrictions 
on the whole continent of Europe and the United 
States, to which the reaction of the extravagant Bpe*: 
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. icylaiioiis io Spftoiah America muuit be added. Amoitt 
the. many failiires of which we hear every day,. I 
was much surprised to find there were some farmers; 
.me geotlemao only has thirteen of hts tenants bank* 
mpts! Now the badu*uptcy of a farmer would 
jtppear in France just as ridiculous as the bank-* 
ruptcy of an apple<rwoman or a diinineT-sweeper ; 
hut an English farmer^ as I have remarked before^ 
is properly a great manufacturer^ and not a pea<» 
. sent ; lie is a man of business, who has his. books 
re^larly kept, and makes his payments on the ap* 
Bomted day. I did not. know till lately that he 
jbas his banker also, who enables him to pay with 
this punctuality, by making occasional advances, on 
his personal responsibility, on the notes of the per- 
son to whom he has sold his produce, or on that pro* 
duce itself, reserved for a better market. The ad- 
vantages resulting to trade from these banking fa* 
cililies are no less evident in regard to agriculture 
than to trade, but equally liable to abuses and in* 
conveniences. When^any embarrassment occurs in 
any of the many branches of the great system of 
public credit, all ^he minor institutions are obliged 
to check their discounts, and draw in their advan* 
ces ; and the farmer, with notes or acceptances in 
his podtet-book, may, as well as the merchant, not 
be ^ble to meet his engagements ; but this failure 
is only aq exception to his habitual punctuality ; 
and ilthe farmers in Fmnce do not fail, it is only 
because they are never punctual. Capitalists, be- 
ing certain of their rents on the day, are the more 
disposed to undertake the draining of mar shes, bring- 
ing waste lands into cultivation, and other exten- 
sive agricultural undertakings, requiring large ad* 
vances. They are contented witn a lower rent, 
and grant Imiger leases; therefore the punctuality 
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of the farmer turns to his advantage, as well as to 
that of his landlord, and industry is every where 
encouraged and active. The present distresses 
have occasioned several forced sales of lands, at 
low prices. An estate of 620 acres, between Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, with a vein of coal estimated 
at L. 6000, the buildings not in very good order, 
has just been sold for L. 35,000 ; in prosperous, 
times it was estimated at L. 57,000. 

After a residence of three months, we are going 
to leave Edinburgh, with feelings of regret and gra* 
titude for the many marks of good-will and kind<^ 
ness we have received. Taken altogether, I do not 
know any town where it would be pleasanter to 
live. It is, in a gteat degree, the Geneva of Bri-» 
tain. 

Fih. 24. — Dunbar, 28 miles from Edinburgh. 
In our way here we passed by the field of battle 
of Prestonpans, the first battle of the Pretender 
after his landing in 1745 ; 2400 Highlanders* de- 
feated a body of troops of the line, much morre 
numerous, carried oif their artillery sword in hand, 
killing or taking the whole of the infantry. If with 
less than 6000 men the Pretender was afterwards 
able to penetrate into the very heart of England, 
and mamtain himself in Scotland for nine months, 
what might he not have done, if, instead of landing 
alone, France had given him 10,000 men to en*' 
courage his adherents ? and yet this prince does 
not seem to have been a man of much talent. 
England, although this was just after Marlbo-* 
rough's wars, had not then the military organiza-> 
tion it has at present ;-^such a thing could not hQp-« 
pen now. 

* Home's -History pf the ReWJkw* 



As we ap|>roached Dunbar, we saw at a distanee 
a fine foaming beach, and taking advantage of the 
little remaining light, we hastened to it. It is the 
first time since we have been in this sea-girt em* 
pire that we have seen the surf raging on the 
coast, although we have travelled so long in sight 
of the sea. 

Feb. 26, — We paid yesterday morning another 
visit to the beach, and discovered such magnificent 
ruins of rocks, — saw such a promising storm ap- 
proaching, — the spring-tide also was to be so high 
m the afternoon, — that we could not withstand the 
temptation,, and determined to stay all day, to con- 
template at leisure the beauties of the gale. 

A great mass of basalt forms here a bold pro-^ 
montory in the sea, . very black and broken, and 
shewing distinctly in many places their prismatic 
columns. This basalt rests on a stratum of red 
sand-stone and indurated ojay. The rocks are 
Worn by the sea into the most fantastic forms, and 
pierced through into arches. Extensive ruins, in 
the last stage of decay, appear on the outermost 
extremity of the promontory, uniting extremely 
well with the rocks, and seeming in fact a part of 
them ; they belong to the castle where Bothwell 
took Queen Mary when she became his wife. Be- 
tween three and four o'clock the tide was at the 
highest, about 16 feet, and the wind east, and right 
on shore. The sea rushed with inconceivable fury 
among the rocks, making a fair breach over some 
insulated ones, forty or nfty feet high, with blows 
like the discharge of heavy artillery, — ^fuUy equal 
to the resounding of Niagara. Alternately covered 
and uncovered, they rose every time from under- 
neath the sea, huge, immoveable, and dark, amidst 
the retiring foam. The entrance of the little port 
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of Dimbar, openii:^ directly to the wiad, received 

now and then such mountains of water, as threat- 
ened to overwhelm all within it. The strand, north 
of this rocky promontory, presfented another as- 
pect. Here the lengthened surge was seen ad- 
vancing slow along an even beach, curving its- 
green top into an arch, and pouring over m a 
ioaming cataract; each immense line of waves 
succeeded by another, with grace, ever new and 
inimitable. 

I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar. 
Or whexe the North his fieecy store 
Drove through the skj. 

It seemed as if we could not have enough of this 
magnificent view; and notwithstanding the cold 
damp mist, the high wind and ispray of the sea, 
we aid not leave the spot till night. Being over- 
taken by the tide in a nook ol the shore, from 
which the retreat was difficult, my portfolio dropt 
in the water, and I was near losing all the sketches 
of the journey. Two frigates were lost on this 
dangerous coast, three miles from Dunbar, last 
December. I cannot resist the temptation of giv- 
ing here a few lines by Mr. Coleridge, very de- 
scriptive of English scenery, and of its insular 
situation. 

O, Albion ! O my mother isle ! 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bowers. 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands, gentle swells. 
Echo to the bleat of flocks ; 

{Those grassy hills, those glitteripg dells, 
Voudly ramparted with rocks ;) 
And Ocean, 'mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 
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Feb. 26. — ^We have travelled to-day along the 
sea-shore. The surf was moderate, meeting with 
fewer rocks than about Dunbar. Beyond thelbroad 
expanse of mild blue, a mist hung over the hori* 
zon, through which a white sail was faintly seen 
here and there, gliding along peacefully between 
two hostile shores. The country appeared highly 
cultivated, in large farms, as in Norfolk :— im^* 
mense turnip-fields, with flocks of sheep feed- 
mg on the ffreen part, and scooping out as much 
of the fresh root as they can, the deeper part 
remaining in the ground for manure* The frost is 
entirely out of the ground, and the grass shews 
already a tinge of green. Farmers are at work 
every where ; five or six ploughs together in the 
same field, each with a fine pair of horses. Farm- 
houses in good repair, and cottages tolerable neat, 
but inferior to those of England. This scene of 
industry and rich agriculture was suddenly inter- 
rupted near the Press Inn by a heath of several 
miles, appearing just as fit for cultivation as the 
rest of the country, where farms rent at the exor- 
bitant price of eight or ten pounds the Scotch acre. 
The house of Sir James Hall (Dunglass,) is seen 
on a woody height, commanding an extensive view 
of the sea. Tne road crosses soon after a deep 
and narrow glen, by means of a bridge (Peas 
Bridge,) thrown across it, at a frightful height; 
the middle arch, for it has three, rests on two piers, 
or pilasters, 170 feet high; a zig-zag path takes 
you to the bottom of the ravine, where the prospect 
of the bridge above your head is as wonderful as 
the bird's-eye view from it. The road, lately put 
in complete order, was, for that very reason, the 
worst possible to travel on, being covered with a 
rough oed of broken whin, much in want of a rol* 
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ler, Or broad wheels, to smooth it down. We 
meet every instant with troops of jaded and dirty 
soldiers, travelling north, bound, we are told, to 
Musselburgh, to guard the depdt of French pri- 
soners formed there. Carts full of women and 
children follow in the rear. All this is undoubtedly 
very unprofitable labour, and should be avoided by 
all means. 

Berwick passes for a fortified place, although, 1 
presume, quite incapable of resistance. Its walls' 
affi)rd at any rate a dry and airy walk, of about a 
mile, to the inhabitants. The troops were exer- 
cising ; they seemed to perform well, and had a 
good band of music. , 

Feb. 27. — We are come to Alnwick, 29 miles 
from Berwick, the greatest part of the way in view 
of the sea, still glassy and blue, and dotted over 
with white sails. Farms in the best possible order^ 
and on a great scale ; immense stacks of hay and 
straw, and out-houses without number. Windmills 
also innumerable, for grain arid for oil ; most of 
the large farms have one. Each of these mills has 
a small windmill; or rather wind wheel, behind, to 
work the cap round to the wind; and not as in 
France, by means of a long lever, or tail, moved 
round by the miller to suit the wind. Some of the 
mills are so constructed, as to reef their sails by 
the mere force of the wind, when it reaches a cer- 
tain strength, or feather their arms of themselves. 

The hay or straw stacks, sliced down all round 
during the winter, are now reduced to the appear- 
ance of polygonal towers or pillars, 30 or 40 feet 
high, which still resist the wind and rain very welL 
These slices are cut with surprising neatness^ from 
top to bottom of the stack, thatched roof and 
all, by means of a very sharp instrument* The 
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plbughs and harrows, carriages and harness, tools 
and instruments of all sorts, are constructed here 
with a mechanical sagacity, which avoids all super- 
fluous weight, applies the strength precisely where 
there i& to be resistance, and, with true economy, 
spares no expense in securing convenience and 
duration. Man in England is, indeed, a tool- 
making animal. 

The first appearance of the castle of Alnwick 
is certainly very striking, and yet ridiculous. Its 
waHs are defended by a garrison of stone figures, 
shewing themselves between the battlements in 
threatening attitudes ; some of them armed cap-a- 
pee,— others stark naked, recruited indifferently 
from antiquity and from modern times. Hercules 
brandishes his club, and Apollo shoots his arrows, 
while British crossbow-men and arouebusie]r%levei 
their pieces at the assailants, ana menials throw 
stones. We shall visit this puppet-show castle to- 
morrow, more at leisure. 

Feb. 28, — ^We went to the castle early this 
morning; the apartments not visible on account of 
the recent birth of a grand-daughter of the Duke 
of Northumberland's. They must be dull, sur- 
rounded as they are by high walls, and the view 
from the windows being confined to a court-yard. 
The chapel is highly gilt, and gaudily ornamented; 
the pedigree of the Percys is inscribed on its walls, 
beginning by Charlemagne, 800, the Conqueror, 
1060, &c. A place of Christian worship seems the 
most unfit ims^inable for this display of worldly 
greatness. Not far from the gay chapel are the dun- 
geons, with their grated trap-doors and loop-holes. 
In a recess of the wall we observed a wheel with 
iron teeth and a chain, and shuddered at the sight 
of what we took for an instrument of torture !— on 
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inquiiy, however, it turned out to be only a« af^peti* 
dage of tke dinner-bell. Some of the stone figures 
already mentioned are corroded by long exposure to 
the air, and worn to half their original size, while 
others appear quite whole and fresh. This led to the 
discovery, that this apparently old castle was in fact 
built otiLir sixty years ago, but on the exact mocbl 
of the old castle. Such of the old figures as could 
at all stand on their legs returned to their former 
station on the walls, while the others were made 
new from the chisel of an eminent stonecutter of 
tt^e neighbourhood. The Percys of the eighteenth 
ceh^ry seem to have been bent upon shewing that 
theyiiad not degenerated from those of the ninth 
in point of taste in tttfe fine arts. The park and 

f rounds were laid out by one Brown^ as the gM*- 
ener told us ; they are traversed by a stream of 
water, magni^^A^ ^ river; by\being dammed up ; 
a magnificent bridge" is. tKi-owft over it. The 
ground slopes to ,the\nVer on both sides, and is 
covered with thelpu|tl\gVeen carpeting of smooth 
tUrf, and sprinkled over with clumps of trees, which 
are small, and make no ^reat figure. The Duke 
of Northumberland's landed estate is said to yield 
the prodigious income of L. Id0,000 sterling a* 
year. 

From Alnwick to Newcastle, 33 miles; a continu- 
ation of the same rich, well cultivated country, but 
'bare of trees, and without any beauty. The inha- 
bitants strike us as better looking than in Scotland; 
the women certainly are handsomer; the men 
have smaller features, — are more plump and rosy 
than the Scotch. The bouses are much cleaner. 
The children we meet on the road stop and make 
a bow, which is not the custom in Scotland. The 
whin also, of which the roads are still composed^ is 
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iH^keti in snialler pieces ;— every thing thus bear* 
lag the marks of more advanced civilization. 

March 1. — Mr. J. of Newcastle, for whom our 
friend Dr. H. of Edinburgh had given us a letter, 
had the goodness to shew us the curiosities of this 
town; — tne glass-houses, and other manufactures; 
a sqhool on Lancaster's plan, recently established, 
for 500 male children, s^d already full. The master 
conveys his directions by means of a telegraph. 
This mode of educjaition is becoming more and more 
generaL The number of scholars under a princi- 
|>al master is almost unlimited, and therefore the 
expense much reduced, and within reach of any 
body's means ; the scholars are all employed at the 
same time, equally, and in concert, without crowd, 
<)onfu8ion, or loss of time ; and, to sum up the ad« 
vantages of the inethod, children love the school, 
which accounts sufficiently for their progress* 

The clergy of the established church are said 
oat to like mis novelty, and to see in it the means 
of aggrandizement for the different dissenting sects 
who have introduced or adopted it ; yet these are 
only the means of instruction, equally applicable to 
any doctrine, and not particularly to those of 
their adversaries. The King, who is the head of 
that church, and all the royal family, have shewn 
more liberality, and protect, with laudable zeal, 
Mr. Lancaster and his system. Instead of illumi- 
imting the tpwn on the occasion of the late jubilee, 
in commemoration of the fiftieth year of his Ma- 
jesty's reign, with the rest of the kingdcmi, the in- 
habitants of Newcastle resolved to appropriate to 
this establishment the sum which would have been 
expended in oil and tallow, and gave it, in conse- 
quence, the name of the Jubilee School, inscribed 
on the door in compliment to the King, and the 
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meritorious wish he is said to have expressed; ncrt 
exactly that of our great Henry the Fourth, who 
wished every peasant might be able to put lapoule 
au pot every Sunday, — but, what may not be dif- 
ferent in its consequences, that each peasant might 
be able to read his Bible. 

The name of Newcastle is identified with that 
of coals, the country about containing immense 
strata of this mineral, which is the object of a 
great trade. There ^re farms under ground as 
well as on the surface, and leased separately. I 
know of a subterranean farm of this kind of 5000 
acres, for which the rent of L. 3000 sterling a-year 
is paid, and a per centage besides depending on 
the quantity of coals extracted, which may double 
that rent. It is remarkable enough, that when the 
estate in which this mine is situated was sold, thir- 
ty years ago, the purchaser, refusing to pay a tri- 
fling consideration for the right of mining, it was 
reserved by the proprietor, who receives now 
L. 3000 a-year, and possibly six or more, for what 
was not deemed worth buying at any rate so few 
years ago ; not that either party were ignorant of 
the existence of coals, but the steam-engine was 
not then so generally applied to mining, and the 
other branches of the art had not reached their 
present improved state; — ^the consumption, like*- 
wise, was much less. 

I accepted with pleasure an invitation to descend 
in a coal-mine. The mode is rather alarming. The 
extremity of the rope which works up and down the 
shaft bemg formed into a loop, you pass one leg 
through it, so as to sit, or to be almost astride on 
the rope ; then, hugging it with both arms, you are 
turnea off from the platform over a dark abyss, 
where you would hardly venture if the depth was 
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seen* This was 63^ fathoms deep (378 feet). One 
of the workmen bestrode the loop by the side of 
me, and down we went with considerable rapidity. 
The wall of rock seemed to rush upwards, — ^the 
darkness increased,-^the mouth above appeared a 
mere speck of li^ht I shut my eyes lor fear of 
growing giddy ; the motion soon diminished, and 
we touched tne ground. Here we stopped for two 
other persons. £ach of us had a flannel dress and 
a candle, and thus proceeded through a long pas- 
sage,^ — ^rock above, rock below, — and a snining 
black wall of coal on each side ; a rail-way in the 
middle for horses (for there are fifty or sixty horses 
living in this subterraneous worlcT), to draw two 
four-wheel carriages, with each eignt large baskets 
of coal ; these baskets are brought one at a time by 
diminutive waggons, on four little wheels, drawn or 
pushed by boys alon^ other rail-ways, coming down 
the side streets to this main horse-road, the ceiling 
of which is cut in the main rock, high enough for 
a man to stand upright, while the side streets are 
no higher than the stratum of colds (4x feet), there- 
fore you must walk stooping. 

Tne whole extent of tne mine is worked in streets, 
intersecting each other at right angles, 24 feet wide 
and 36 feet asunder, leaving therefore solid blocks 
36 feet every way. The miners have two enemies 
to contend with, air and water ; that air is hydro- 
gen gas, continually emitted by the coals, with an \ 
audible hissing noise. The contact of the lights 
necessary to be used would infallibly set fire to 
the hydrogen gas, if allowed to accumulate, and 
either blow up or singe the miners severely ; it 
is therefore necessary that there should be a con- 
tinual current of air going in and out by two dif- 
ferent issues. At the beginning of the works, and 
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while there is only one shaft, this is effected bj: 
means of a wooden partition, carried down the; 
nuddle of the shaft, then along the first street, 
opened, and so disposed afterwards, that the air 
vmich comeB down the shaft on the one side of the 
partition, may circulate successively through each< 
and every street before it returns up the other di- • 
visioaof the shaft, a small fire establishing and. 
keeping up the draught. As to water, the dip, or 
inchnation of the stratum of coals being known, all: 
the art consists in making the .first shatt in the Iow« 
est part of the tract; a steam*^ngine at the top: 
drains up the water, and draws up the coals.; 
Wherever th^ shaft traverses any stratum yielding 
water, it must be kept out by means of a dram, 
or lining of timber, made tight round the inside of 
the shmt; I saw a small spring of clear water ^ 
issuing from the bed of coal below, near the sta* 
bles where the horses are kept, and serving io 
water them. These horses are m very good orders - 
their coats soft and glossy, like tne skin of a 
mole : they are conveyed down, or taken out with . 
ease and expedition, by means of a great net or . 
bag- 
Some of the mines are more extensive than the < 
city of Philadelphia, and their streets are as regu* 
lar. When the whole area is thus excavated in. 
streets, it must not be si^posed that the solid blocks 
are abandoned ; but, begmning at the furthest ex- . 
tremity, the miners proceed to pull down all the . 
blocks one after the other. When a space of two or 
three hundred feet square has been thus left un- 
supported, the ceiling of solid rock begins to sag 
and crack, with a hideous noise ; the workmen go* 
on notwithstanding, trusting that the ceiling wdl 
not break down close to the blocks, but some way 
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wider and wider,-~the rock bends down, coming at 
last in contact with the floory---and the whole estent 
is thus filled up. On the surface of the ground^ 
kowever, nothing is perceiyed ; the rocks are left 
to manage the business among themselv^ below. 
Hoases^-*-and stone houses too^-^remain standings 
and their inhabitants sleep in peace all the while. 

The inbers know bjr the nature of the rocks 
thejr meet while sinking the ^ibaft, when tfaej ap* 
proach ike coal^ which is generally found between 
two beds of white sandstone. They sink the 
shaft at the rate of about two fathoms a-week. 

The consumption of London has mcreased one*^ 
feurth in the course of the few last years; it 
ainoimts now to about 1^000,000 chaldrons, or 
1,200,000 tons annually, forming 6000 cargoes of 
vessels of 200 tons each; and as they perform 
twelve voyage* a-year, the trade employs 500 
ships; the crews consist of two old sailors, for 
captain and mate, and seven or eight apprentices, 
all protected from impressment ; the two old m^i 
have L. 9 each a voyage. The mere coal trade 
betweeh Newcastle and London is, therefore, a 
nursery for 4000 young sailors, and a preferment 
for 1000 old ones. The celebrated navigator. Cap- 
tain Cook, served his time on board a collier. 

The coal drawn to the surface of the soil is con- 
veyed to the liffhters by means of low carriages, 
on four small wheels fixed to their axis, that their 
motion may be perfectly equal. Thev travel on 
rail- ways, which are composed of two bars of iron, 
upon which the wheels, which have grooves at 
their circumference, run without impediment 
Ninety-two. bushels, weighing about two tons, b^- 
«des the waggon, are drawn by a single horse, 
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with so much ease, that the:driirer is obliged, <M 
the least descent of the ready to press on the whedk 
with a sort of lever, to retard its motion b j the 
friction, that the carriage may not run too much 
oni the horse* The lighters, called keek, of about 
fifteen tons, carry the coals on board vessels wait- 
ing in deep water. It is remarked, that the men 
employed under ground enjoy better health than 
those on the surface ; theregularity of temperature 
securing them against many disarderiS, and the air 
constantly renewed being sufficiently pure* 
' Fanning land leases here at L. 4 or L. 5 an acam 
for the best quality, and 30s« for the worst ; poor's** 
rates 5s. in the pound, or 25 per cent, on the 
rental ! This institution of the poor's-rates is aik 
unwholesome excrescence, which preys upon th^ 
vitals of society, and undermines its very exist^raoe^ 
yet a certain native vigour of constitution has 
enabled it sa far to bear with the disease, or it finds 
somewhere a sufficient corrective. There is not 
certainly any perceivable decay of industry ; vices, 
and poverty are less apparent than in any country 
I know, without excepting the United States. The 
poor^s-rates, as well as the income-tax on the ireot, 
are advanced by the farmer^ who pays also the same 
income-tax on hi& own profits as a farmen Tim- 
ber is dearer here tha« in any oli^r part of Ikig* 
land or Scotland, owin^ to the great consumption 
in the coal mines. The stratum of coals in the 
county of Stafford is much thicker than here ; 30 
feet, I understand, for an extent of 28 square 
miles.* The quantity extracted every week was 

* There are beds of coals in Bohemia 90 feet in thickness. 
(Jamesori^s Geognosy,) It would be Impossible probablj to work, 
this depth, unless the coal should happen to be very near the- 
surface* 
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iisiiin^ted some years ago at 16,200 tons; while, 
coe hundred years before, the whole annual pro* 
dace of that district was only 45,000 tons^—- 
scarcely more than one->'twentieth part. Miners 
9ay there is no advantage in this great thickness of 
tlie stratum ; the process h more expensive, and 
large pillars must be left ; a great quantity of small 
coals }s abandoned, and in that state they are apt 
to catch &*e* It is calculated, that at the present 
rate of mining, the strata^of Staffordshire must be 
exhausted in {ess than 300 years; those about New- 
castle will not last near so long ; and at no very 
tlistanit period, Elngland will find it necessary to 
restrict the exportation of coals, wbieh are cer- 
tainly the mainspring of its manu&iotures. The 
RBmense saving of manual labour by the * steam- 
engme gives England a surplus of m^en for the 
navy and army, much more considerable than it» 
populatbn cduld otherwise afibrd without exhaus** 
timi. The continent of Europe draws from Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the war, a quantity of ooals^ 
necessary to isome processes ot the useful arts,^ 
said to amount to L. dOO,000 or L. 600,000 a-year ; 
some are exported to the West India Islands; and 
the inhabitants of the larger seaport-towns of 
the United States warm them^^ves almost en- 
^rely with English coals, cheaper than ^e wood 
of tfai^ forests; — ^ten leagues of landK^arriage 
being more expensive than a thousand leagues by 
sea* 

* At Hamburgh only » there are 500 sugjar-bouses whidi have 
stopped vfTorking for want of coal (perhaps also a little for want 
of sugar.) The last of English coals, which used to be worth 
ihere 32 dollars, sells now at 300 dollars.— Odrft/'# Canal Navi- 
g€Uiofu. 
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March 2. — Between Newcastle and Castie^Edfim 
we p&ssed over the iron bridge at Sunderlafid, 
which is certainly a wonderfiu object, from its 
lightness and boldness ; vessels with masts 100 feet 
high can pass under it. It was built fifteen years 
ago, %nd cost L. 86,000 ; a yery small aiu» I think. 
A simikir bridge was made and put together here^ 
then taken down and sent to Jamaica, whei» it 
now stands^ between Kingston and Spanish Town. 
The wind, which had been high ever since we left 
Edinburgh, blew to»day a perfect hurricane, and 
when we crossed the bridge it was really terrifying. 
The white crests of the waves of the ocean were 
visible all day in the distance on our left-; th« 
country good and fertile, but not interestmg. 
^ March 3. — Before we set out this morning, we 
walked to a very romantic spot called Guimer's 
Pool, It is an irregular valley, with fine crumbling 
rocks on each side, torn from eitch other by some 
violent convulsion of the earth ; the appearance of 
the whole bein^ that of a v^ride rent of the earth 
across an extensive plain. A beautiful little streami 
winds along the yale, and very fine eyemreeiis 
grow among the rocks. The situatum is so sbdker* 
ed, that grass is quite green, and many plants begki 
to shoot; the buds of hazel-bushes shew already* 
their beautiful little tassels of bright red. Tto 
wind is still so high, that many of the windmills, 
which are very numerous^ are turning fast imder 
bare poles, yet it was calm in the valley. Ploughs 
are at work every where, many with four horses in 
a line. 

March 4, — To Rippon, 22 miles. We have vi- 
sited to-day the ruins of Fountaine^s Abbey; thej 
eover about five acres of ground, at the farmest ex** 



-inmitj ofapeaeeful and sequestered valle}^ per- 
.kaps 400 jard^ Id breadth, a»d one mile in len^, 
. boimded on either side by rocks and trees, with a 
clear stream of water winding along it A high 
tower ramains entire; too much so for beauty. 
The chapel is fine. The style of the ruins is, 
wpon ibe whole, heavy ; but their extent, and par- 
ticularly their situaticHi, render them the most 
atriking thing of the kind we have seen. There 
are eix or seven immense yew-trees behind the ab- 
bey ,^^'Hme is 28 feet ki circumference ; they were 
/^ere, aod recorded as large trees before it was 
built (1160)1 

This beautiful valley and ruins are a mere ap- 
pendage of Studly Park, in which they are situ- 
ated. The grounds are varied, and planted with 
l^reat judgment, principally with evergreens, which 
at this season appear m full fflory; several, faow- 
evm*, lay prostrate, broken down or uprooted by 
the wind. The silver firs are the finest trees here. 
The house itself does not correspond to the ma^<* 
i^oenoe of the place, it seems as if a Gothic 
front had been tacked to it, so as to let a Grecian 
pediment peep over; yet it looks well. The fine 
sti-eam of the Abbey is, c^ter leaving the valley, 
disfigured into some awkward, old-fashioned square 
p<N3as, in very bad taste. 

Mwch 5. — York, by Newby Hall, 28 miles. 
Newby Hall is one of those innumerable fine 
houses, scattered over this country, which are al- 
lowed to be shewn to strangers. This one, how* 
ever, is distinguished from the crowd, by a collec- 
tion of antique marbles of much reputation. Mr. 
W. the last proprietor, took the trouble of coUect- 
Big himself abroad, at a vast expense, these remains 
of Grecian art. His Venus alone, we were told, 
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co&t L. 1 5,000 sterling ; a great price, undoubtedly r 
but the satire of Voltaire will not apply here,, tor 
although €u:hete cher^ this is not a modeme antique^ 
The attitude and size are those of the Medicean 
Venus, but the head is not good, shockingly 
stained besides, and the neck quite bad ; in other 
respects it is a fine statue. A large draped figure 
is next to this most admired ; the attitude nearly 
that of the Flora ; the weight of the body resting out 
one leg, twists up the left hip too high, while the right 
hangs too low,<^an affected sort of easy indolence^ 
which would be in fact painful contortion* The 
drapery is well enough; the head has no beauty* 
The artists of antiquity have necessarily produced 
many statues which were not chefs^cmvre^ stnd I 
cannot help thinking that most of those wUcb 
have been brought into England were of thai 
number. 

The garden of the inn we slept at last night had 
mezereon in full bloom, snow-drops, crocusses,. and 
primroses; lilacs are nearly out? as also rose-bushes* 
This is just six weeks earlier than at New Yorkt 
although the latter place is farther south than 
Rome and Naples. We have had for the la&t tea 
days the finest weather possible, only too windy. 

Vork is an old town, and of course very MgJy» 
containing about 15,000 inhabitants. Its Minster 
is. one of the wonders of England, 50 feet longer 
than Westminster Abbey, which is, I think, 520 
feet. The main tower over the centre is heavy ; 
the two lesser ones are much|^better; the rest 
of the exterior is light and beautiful. The inte- 
rior is very striking indeed, and superior to any thing 
we have yet seen, as to boldness, lightness, and pro- 
digious high finish of the carving,—- quite sharps 
and a jour. The figures introduced are in the 
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usual barbarous grotesque style. The outside 
carriiig, originally as highly finished, having been 
much injured by time, is now undergoing thorough 
repairs, or rather an entire new facing ; the modem 
carving is fully equal to the old, and made like in 
colour by oiling the stones. Beautiful as the in* 
side of the Minster undoubtedly is, I think it less 
striking than the inside of St. PauFs ; the latter is 
something less in size, but its vast airy dome, and 
the wide area under it, produce a greater effect. 
The tower of a small Gotnic church near the Mins- 
ter is remarkably light and beautiful. The win- 
dows of the Minster are too large, and admit too 
much light 

On Sunday the judges, just arrived for the as- 
sizes, came to church en grand costume^ with their 
huge powdered wigs, and black robes; but all 
their smartness was lost upon us, who had just seen 
the Scotch judges dressed in white and pink satin. 
Themayor and corporation swelled the train, and 
ki the rear, footmen in white liveries, and large 
nosegays at the button*-hole ; the whole town was 
in motion. The assizes in a country town are an 
event; and it puts me in mind of Mad. de StaePs 
witty remark^ "On ne s'y amuse une fois, que 
pour decouvrir que I'on s'y ennuie tons les jours.'* 
The chanting was very good, and the voices of 
some of the young choristers admirable, but the 
organist flourished too much. The same day we 
went to the Unitarian chapel, where we expected 
to hear Mr. W. preach ; but the New England tone 
and pronunciation soon informed us that our godly 
instructor came from the other side of the Atlantic 
Travelling as well as ourselves in this distant coun- 
try, chance had thus brought us together, — ^he to 
give^ and we to receive ^dmcatiop. The mode of 
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wordhip of the Unitarians has the defect of being- 
too rational ; their service resembles in its extreme 
simplicitj that of the French Protestants, among 
whom I was bom. The English sectaries, however, 
have greatly the advantage in other respects ; they 
profess openly, in perfect liberty and peace, the faith 
of their conscience, and sing the praises of God to 
the soubd of the organ in their own town, while 
those of France were obliged to meet by stealth, 
in secret and lonely places. I have seen in the 
mountains of the Vivarois a Protestant minister 
preach from the hollow trunk of an old chestnut-!* 
tree, and heard the rocks of the wilderness re-echo 
the psalms of King David, sung with the fervour 
of primitive zeal, in language piously barbarous. 

We had the pleasure of seeing here a preacher 
of another sort, the Rev. S. S. who has been the 
delight of the devout fashionables of the capital ; 
it is not, however, in this character we have known 
him, but in his own house, where, among his 
friends^ he is a most agreeable companion. He haa 
the reputation of being one of the most lively 
writers of the Edinburgh Review, and serious too, 
when he pleases. His countenance struck me aa 
very like that of the unfortunate Louis XVL, with 
more vivacity in the eye. 

There is near York a retreat for lunatics, which 
appears admirably managed, and almost entirely 
by reason and kindness ; it was ^ instituted by the 
Quakers. Most of the patients move about at 
liberty, without noise and disorder, and by their 
demure and grave deportment shew they have not 
quite forgotten to what sect they belong. We ob- 
served, however, in a great garden or court, some 
men in broad brim hats, watkmg about in a hurried 
s^itated manner^ with their hands in tfaeir coat- 
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pockets, where we found at last they were con- 
bned. The lowest only of the patients are al- 
lowed to be seen ; for the Quakers recognize in 
practice some inequalities of rank. It is impos- 
sible, however, to blame those who wish Hot to 
expose the infirmities of their friends to the idle 
gaze of the curious. The mistress of the house is 
a good-looking, portly lady, lately married to the 
keeper, both Quakers. The frame of the win- 
dows is of iron, which saves the appearance of 
grates. Some of the patients are allowed to go 
out of the premises, and even to town alone. The 
directress told us, that, having been indisposed in 
consequence of a fall, and some little dispute hav- 
ing arisen some time afterwards with one of the 
female patients, the latter said to her, *^ I am sorry 
to see that since thy fall thee hast not been quite 
rights and if it should last we shall be obliged to 
take care of thee !*' We heard some other curious 
traits; I shall mention only the following. A 
young and stout female patient, displeased with 
one of the servants, threw her down on the floor, 
and holding her there said, " What should hinder 
me from strangling thee ? I am mad ; they could 
not hang me for it!" 

In fourteen years 154 patients have been admit- 
ted ; of which 73 have been cured, 24 have died 
(three by suicide), and 57 remain. There are 
more women than men. The most ordinary causes 
are love, religion, pride, and reverses in fortune ; 
two of these causes apply more particularly to the 
sex, — the other two are equally divided. I have 
been told by a well-informed Quaker, that there 
are more instances of insanity among people of 
that persuasion than among others ; the rich par- 
ticularly are most exposed to this calamity, .Com- 
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mercfe and manufactures are nearly the only pro-> 
fessions from which Quakers do not exclude them- 
selves ; but the sons of rich merchants, care little 
about trade ; almost all kinds of amusements, the 
fine arts, and certain departments of literature, 
falling under the same interdiction, nothing remains 
but ennrn^ nervousness, and at last insaniU^. Dr«r 
Johnson, who was well qualified to judge oi mental 
maladies, said of one of his friends, " He w«uld 
not have drowned himself if he had known how to 
hem a pocket-handkerchief." The circumstance 
of the Quakers building this lunatic a$ylum entirely 
for themselves, recalled to my mind what happen- 
ed to me once in travelling through a back-settle- 
ment of America. Observing in the house of a 
settler an apparatus to distil spirits, I asked him 
how he coula expect a sale for the liquor in so 
remote a situation ? " Oh !" he answered, " it is 
only for family use.'' 

The Rev. fe. S. who had the goodness to ac- 
company us, said he understood tnere was an un- 
due proportion of tailors among mad people. I 
would not answer that this remark was to be taken 
seriously. The profession has a degree of ridicule 
attached to it in Endand, and is obnoxious to cer«* 
tain jokes, which, although neither very new nor 
verv refined, genuine mirth is not so fastidious as 
to disdain. 

Madness appears to be fatally common in Great 
Britain, and among the higher ranks, as well as 
among quakers and tailors. I have hea^rd of three 
families of Scotch dukes, in which there have been, 
from time to time, a succession of cases of this kind, 
and eleven earls' families. My informant, who was 
not so well acquainted with the state of noble 
brains in the southern section of the island, could 
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tot name more than three families of mad English 
dukes ; and the case of an illustrious personage be- 
longs hy blood rather to Scotland than to England: 
Yet the JScptch talk of this calamity as afflicting 
©eculiarly j^ngland, — seeing the mote in their 
orother's eye, and not the beam in their owti* " It 
has long been my opinion," said Horace Walpole, 
" that tne out-pensioners of Bedlam are so nume- 
rous, that the shortest and cheapest way would be 
to confine in Moorfields the few that remain in 
their senses, who would then be safe, and let the 
rest go out at large,^' 

Scorbutic affections, the scrofula and pulmonary 
consumptions, seem more general here than in 
most other countries. If the first of these disorders 
is occasioned by the gradual abstraction of oxygen, 
producing prostration of strength, and at last the 
extinction of the spontaneous motion of the mus- 
cles of the heart ; while, on the contrary, the con- 
sumption is produced by too much oxygen in the 
blood, it seems strange that these two disorders 
should be equally prevalent at the same time, and 
in the same place. An ingenious English physi- 
cian, Dr. Bedaoes, observed, that the scurvy raged 
with more violence at sea after a storm or a battle ; 
which the motion of the sea, and exercise in gene- 
ral, are, on the contrary, favburable to consump- 
tions. 

We were shewn, at the Minster, gold-rings of 
tolerable workmanship, with stones in them, found 
in coffins of prelates, lately broken up; one, had 
the date of 1410 upon it, another 1245. York is 
very old. It was a considerable town in the time 
of the Romans. The fort was built by William the 
Conqueror, and the heavy tower, on ^ mound, is of 
mucn more remote antiquity. 
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Over the gates of the town, and indeed at the 
entrance of most towns or villages, you see written 
a notice, "to vagrants, and other, idle and disor- 
derly persons ; — that such as may be found in it 
will be proceeded against with the utmost rigour 
of the law ;" that is to say, of the poor laws, of 
which an account has been given. 

Land rents at the exorbitant rate of L. 7 or L. 8 an 
acre near York, and a few miles farther, at L.4 oir 
L. 5, but farmers complain, and some of them fa3. 

March 11. — We are just returned from Gastle 
Howard. Traversing York this morning, in our 
way there, we met the judges going to open the 
sessions, with the same wigs and the same train ^s 
yesterday. The whole town was in motion,— -the 
streets full of misses in white muslin, — citizens ii> 
dark blue coats, carefully brushed, glossy hats, and 
shining boots, — and military people in red. It 
seemed a day of rejoicing; and in fact the whofe 
time of the sessions is a period of amusement; 
yet we learn that the prisons here are unusually 
full. There are eight cases of murder, and among 
them a young couple for beating their own child, 
an infant, to death. One might be disposed to 
judge unfavourably, at first sight, of people who 
take this time for rejoicing ; but the extraordinary 
concourse of people, and not their purpose, is the 
occasion of it. The English think very highly of 
their own humanity ; I am willing to admit they 
are humane, although their history is undoubt- 
edly very sanguinary. More blood has been spilt 
here by the sword of the law than any where else— 
in France by the hands of the mob, or mob tribu- 
nals. There is nothing in the English history to 
match the French St. Barthelemy, or the late 
phrenetic period of revolution; But England, fa 
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times of ^ood order, and regular govemmeDt, wais 
in the habit of shedding on the scaffold, reign after 
reign, the blood of her noblest and most illustrious 
citizens. The French have showPr perhaps, more 
genuine ferocity, the English a harder and more 
inexorable character. 

The road to Castle Howard is uninteresting; 
we saw nothing but flat waste lands, where '^ the 
furze" and notmng else, " its rugged aspect rear- 
ed,** although to appearance perfectly fit for cul- 
tivation, and farms so very dear in the neighbour- 
hood. What an imntiense proportion of waste 
land must there have been a century ago, when the 
population was little more than haU what it is 
now.* 

You first see Castle Howard at the distance of 
about a mile ; it presents a wide and magnificent 
front, with a dome over it — a dark back-ground of 
wood, and a whole country evidently its domain; 
it has the appearance of a French royal residence 
of Louis the Fourteenth's time. The approach, 
however, is poor and neglected. Paltry wooden 
barricades cross the road at every 200 yatds, 
without any apparent use, and noiy and tnen a 
clumsy arch or gateway of massy stone, with cer- 
tain pyramidal ornaments in bad taste. Within 
half a mile of the house carriages stop at the last 
gateway, where there is an inn. You then walk 
on through an irregular avenue of beeches, mode** 
rately fine, and planted too close together, to an 
obelisk, on the face of which a versified inscription 
informs you that an Earl of Carlisle, of the Howard 



* The population of England and Scotland was, in 1700, 
6,600,0005 in 1750, 7,870,000; and in 1801, the last census, 
11,314,138. 
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family, made these plantations between the years 
1703 and 1731, and lays an injunction on his posterity 
to be very thankful for the same. You then turn to 
the right, still under an avenue of beech-trees ; — 
fat deer lying lazily all about the lawns, undisturbed 
by your approach, even by the noise of a pack of 
hounds in full cry at no great distance. The 
house, when seen near, loses much of its magni- 
ficence as a whole, and gains nothing in point of 
details. It is too loW, — there are too many win- 
dows, — in fact it does not look well. It is esteem^ 
ed, however, one of the best works of Vanbrugh. 
On one side there is a finfe wood, in front an arti- 
ficial piece of water of considerable extent, but 
not of the least beauty, the banks being flat and 
naked. 

The inside of the house has nothing worthy of 
notice but the pictures. One of the first seen is 
covered with a curtain, which, when drawn aside, 
shows you an adoration of the wise men of the 
East, by M abeu^e, a Flemish painter, whose name 
I never heard ot before, nor wish to hear again. 
It is decidedly a bad picture, curious, perhaps, on 
account of its freshness, smoothness, and wonder- 
ful state of preservation, although 300 years old; 
just hke (in that respect only) Leonardo da Vin- 
ci's pictures. A portrait of Henry VHI. by Hol- 
bein, very bad, as every thing is of his which I 
have seen. A portrait of Lady Carlisle, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, quite faded. A full length one 
of Omai, by the same artist ; less faded, with a 
good expression. Then ccmies a room hung with 
pictures from the Orleans gallery ; one of them has 
the honour of the curtain — the three Maries, very 
famous, and most justly so; I never saw any thing 
comparable to it. The dead body of Christ is 
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jpsartly supported by the Virgin Mary, who, faint- 
ing, redines back on Mary the mother of James. 
Mary Magdalen looks over w\^h an expression of 
distress quite wonderful, while the motner of the 
Tir^n appears divided between her own affliction, 
and apprehension for her daughter. All here is 
grandeur, correctness, profound and just feeling. 
Next to this chef d^omvre of Annibal Caracci, is 
another picture by him, really very bad. Above 
that is a good picture of Ludivico Caracci, — again 
our Saviour^s sepulchre. A good Dominichino. 
A portrait of Snyder, the painter of animals, by 
Vandyke, excellent. There are many more pic- 
tures of less note; and in an unfinished adjoining 
gallery such a collection of daubs ready to be 
nung up, as I never saw before ; with the excep- 
tion of two good cattle pieces by Rosa de Tivoli, 
and a large picture by Sarrazin. There are many 
antique busts and small statues, — ^very few above 
mediocrity. A Persian tapestry decorates one of 
the rooms in the Chmese taste, bad enough; also 
some Gobelins still worse, — and bad taste is less 
excusable there ; shepherds and shepherdesses in 
the old fashioned absurd Celadonic costume of 
hoops and flounces, wasp shapes, and powdered 
heads. The bad taste ot a distant country is far 
less insupportable than that of your own. 

March 12. — ^We took leave of our friends after 
dnmer, and are settled at I^eds for the night, 
22 miles, through a rich and highly cultivated 
country, farm houses in sight every where, with 
their usual appendages, in ^reat order, and the 
polygonal pillars of hay already mentioned. Large 
fields fresn ploughed, black and smooth, others 
ploughing, always with horses, never with oxen« 
Farmers riding among their workmen, — ^great 
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flpeks of sheep coi#i!Bd by net-fences in turnip 
fields. The meadows are of the most vivid green, 
and the trees are ^budding, much as about New 
York a month later ;-:-the weather so fine and 
inild as to travel with the glasses down. Stage? 
coaches pass us continually with their absurd la- 
ding of passengers on the top, — twelve or fifteen 
nodding heads. The night had clpsed when we 
approached Leeds, and from a height north of the 
l;own, we. saw a multitude of fires issuing, ^^ 
doubt from furnaces, and constellations of illumi- 
nated windows (manufactories) spread over the 
dark plain. We soon reached streets of good-look- 
ing shops, . and stopped at the door of the inn,?— a 
large bustling one, always less comfortable than 
those of lesser towns. 

March 1 3. — After breakfast a lady (Mrs. R.) for 
whose nephew we had a letter, called on us in his 
absence) and offered very pbligindy to show us the 
lions of the place, which she did with equal good 
nature and intelligence. 

. The clothiers' hall is avast quadrangular fire- 
proof building round a court-yard ; it is the joint 
property and warehouse of 2000 private manufac- 
turers, naif-farmers, who have, only a loom or two 
kept going at leisure times. Twice a- week, for 
one hour^ they appear each at his stand, two 
and a half feet wide, and perhaps ten feet deep, 
with their stock piled up behind them, and sam- 
ples in . their hands. These stands are arranged 
on each side of a long gallery, with a passage be- 
tween. 

The merchants walk along the double line, com- 
paring their orders with the samples, and making 
purchases, generally at a uniform price. There 
IS a great deal of business done in a very short 



i^e^ and with v^ryfew words, although many 
of the stands are occupied bj women, as our con* 
ductress informed us. This is a respectable set 
of people, and a pleasine instance of doco^stic 
manufactures, so preferable to the crowds and 
deprayity of great establishments. Cloth has 
lately fallen in price from 33 to 25 shillings, in con- 
sequence of the increasing obstructions to the Bri« 
tish trade. 

The men, whose business is the combing and 
shearing the cloth, work by the piece, and earn 5s^ 
a-day, oj working from four in the morning to 
eight at ni^ht. Tney are described as yery extras 
yagant ana yery poor; brutified, yicious, and trou- 
blesome to their employers. They see, with an 
eyil eye, a machine about to be set up, to do this 
work by the steam-engine, and disturbances are 
smprehended. We haye obseryed the mark eC 
Joumaux freresj de Sedan^ on pieces of broad-cloth 
dc^sttned for the continent 

The hos{ntal, or infirmary, is remarkable for the 
good order and cleanliness of its interior; the 
patients are placed in rooms, not wards, from four 
to eight in each. The only improyement the 
philanthropic Howard, yisitin^ this hospital, could 
suggest, was, that there ou^t to be a suffici^it 
nuinber of apartments for some of them, in rotation, 
to remain' unoccupied for some weeks, which waa 
done accordingly. 

This town has doubled in the last twenty years^ 
therefore a great part of the buildings are modem 
and comfortable, with gardens, planted squares,, 
and flowers in eyery window. We were shown a 

f^ood library and reading-room ; the librarian is ft: 
ady. 
VOJU u. Ik • 



We lejf^ Leeds late in the day, aiid, in coAiScf* 
quence of a scarcity of horses on the road, w0 
fcould not proceed farther than Bamsley (twenty 
miles) ; ana here we are in the worst inn which we 
have met with in this country. Such as it is, I have 
not the least doubt it would be deemed excellent inr 
the interior of France. The country we have 
passed is rich, unequal, and affording fine views* 
There is a coal-mine at Bamsley, the stratum of 
which is ten feet thick at the depth of 100 yards,— 
acart4oad costs 14s. 

March 14. — Sheffield is another steam-engine 
town^ all iron, and steel, and smoke, but we snail 
see enough of all this at Birmingham. These Cy- 
clops, however, have very pretty cotmtry-houses, all 
fresh and green, round tneir smoky workshop, — 
mostly on the slope of a hill, from which the view 
is very extensive, over a rich and fertile country. 
Went worth castle, apart from these plebeian boxes, 
overlooks, from an elevated situation, its extensive 
domains, dark woods, and lawns, and grazing 
herds of deer. An obelisk, a mile and a half x>% 
shows that the grounds cover a whole country. 
Distant views opened every moment, covered with 
a gray mist, ana here and there columns of smoke 
rising slow in lazy folds, from iron-works and 
steam-engines over coal-pits. The sky was pale 
blue, without a cloud ; larks sung over our headsl, 
and all the birds of the spring swarmed about the 
.hedges, where the woodbine was out in leaves. 
Soon after Sheffield, the landscape became very 
wild. Immense beds of sandstone, nearly hori- 
zontal, break suddenly into spacious gaps, as if the 
surface or cnist of the earth had sunk into some 
internal cavities; — the sides correspond to eack 
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«tibi9r, and split into enormous square blocks. 
IN[ext came extensive moors of brown heath and 
peat lands. Heaps of rubbish on the slope of hillS) 
indicate the opening of iron^mtnes. 
, On approaching Castleton, our quarters for the 
nigbt, the very old castle, from which it derives its 
qame, appeared behind, on the brow of a high per« 

g^dicuki: rock. It was a ruin at the time of the 
omans, who called it ^rx Diabolic and its origin 
was then laiknown*^ With a guide, who introduced 
himself on our arrival, we proceeded immediately 
to the renowned cavera, called the Peak^s Hole, 
at &e foot .of the rock of the castle. I was struck, 
oa approaching it, with its resemblance to the rock 
o£ ihe/ofaaim de Vauo/me. The entrance is 120 
feet Wide, and 70 feet high. Advandng under the 
iipacious dome, we were surprised to see several 
small houses lost in its immensity, and a number 
ctf. twine-makers, who have been in possession of 
this w;ork-shop time immemorial. These objects, 
instead of degrading the majesty of the {)lace, add 
to.it by their lowliness. Here we received each 
of us a lighted candle, and, descending by a nar-> 
row passage at the extremity of the first eavem, 
we .soon came to a. little lake of very dear water, 
eoyeruig the ai^a of a second cavern, the ceiling 
of whi<£ was so low, that, crossing the water m a 
boat, you are obliged to lie dowm On landing oh 
the other side, we found ourselves in the third di-< 
vision of this subteiranean suite of apartments. 
This one, still more vast than the first, is 250 feet 
j square, and 120 feet high. The guid^, who un* 

dierstand their business, prepare here a little coup*^ 

[ ' * The Romans worked the Derbyshire mines. A bar of lead 

: Itiftsrbeen foiind in one of tltem, with the name of one of the Erope- 

i rora.««Jtfawe'» Derhy^dre. 
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de4he&tre for the curious under their protection. 
Some children, brought up to the part they arc %o 
act, reach the spot before-hand, and ascendinr a 
sort of natural circular gallery at a great heiglitt 
place themselves in picturesque attitudes, with lights 
m their hands, and sing. The effect produced by 
these angels of darkness is undoubtedly very strik- 
. ing. You next come to a long passage, and a sMp- 
pery descent of 150 feet, so low that you cannot 
stand upright without danger for your head against 
dharp inequalities of the rock; and, however fatal 
a place of this sort may be to the lustre of a new 
hat, I would not advise any body to leave it at the 
entrance of the cavern, as I had done. You meet 
here with a stream of water flowing rapidly alongt 
which must be crossed several times by means of 
stepping'-stones, or upon the ready back of Ae 
guide. The stream soon finds its way through a 
side-opening in the rock, where it is lost. At last, 
after a toilsome journey of perhaps half a mile^ 
you reach nearly the farthest extremity of the ca- 
vern, and must make haste to turn back before the 
candles are burnt out, which would leave you in a 
distressed plight. The children and th^r lights 
surprise you again on your return in a new and 
beautiful situation ; but the most striking part of 
the. whole is, the distant appearance of day-lwrht 
illuminating the arch of the great entrance. The 
whole interior cavern is at times full of water. An 
internal stream rushei^ out of the rock, and in 
again at another place, but never reaches the 
great entrance. After the waters have subsided^ 
stones are found of a nature totally differ^it from 
the surrounding rock, as well as plants and sticks* 
The body of a snake, or some long shaped fish, is 
shown in the rock, which is calcarious. 
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X Afier a hasty dkiiiert we set out again with ouir 
guide for another subterraneous expedition, bent 
won fulfilling to the utmost our duties as tourists. 
The night was beautifully clear, starry, and cool, 
ftnd the hiUs illuminated with fires of furze ai^d 
broom. 

At the entrance of the, Speedwell lead-mine, we 
frere provided each with a candle, and descended 
106 slippery steps in the rock; at the bottom of 
mkkich we found a boat, and embarked on a subter- 
jranean canal seven feet wide, filling a horizontal 
V gallery wholly cut in the rock, with about two feet 
cf water. ThuB long ©arrow boat glided along s wift- 
if , impelled by the men giving a shove now and 
tiien against tne rock on either side. A noise, as 
<^;a distant cataract, soon attracted our attention, 
and, increiftsing every moment, would certainly 
have occa»oned great terror, if we had not been 
consent that our conductors knew what they were 
about. At last, when the noise was at the loudest, 
we emerged suddenly from the narrow gallery into 
open fifiaee and darkness ; a cavern of immeasur- 
able, height above, and close to us on the left, an 
abyss, into which the water of our canal, and a 
pretlry considerable stream, coming from higher 
parts of the cavern, fell over a low stone wall, 
which alone prevented our boat from sliding in. 
It was rather a frightful sight. One of the miners, 
climbing up the rocks on the ri^ht a good way 
with some dry wood, provided lor the purpose, 
Kghted a fire, which discovered to us vast recesses^ 
but there was still a space above which reflected 
no l^ht. Sky-rockets have been sent up in the 
vast vmd without meeting the top. Miners have 
been let down the waterlall by a rope, and found, 
at 90 feet depths an immense reservoir, into which 
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they threw the lead, which touched only at 30Q 
feet. An old miner who was in the boat, told us 
of their surprise and terror, when, after years of 
labour, (five or six years, I think) and, piercing 
about 900 yards into the rock in search of veins 
of lead, of which they found now and then speci- 
mens, they broke suddenly ipto this great cavern, 
and heard the tremendous rushing of water. They, 
soon, however, not only familiarized themselves 
with the cataract, but thought of profiting by it; 
and building the low wall already mentioned, across 
the very bnnk of the fall, threw two feet of water 
in their gallery, which made it navigable. They . 
then began another gallery in a line with the first, 
on the other side of the cavern. Five or six years 
more, and a progress of another half mile, brought, 
them to a second cavern, not so high or deep . as 
the first, but extending infinitely further. They 
explored it for three miles without finding the ex- 
tremity. The area is very rugged and irregular, 
and there is no knowing exactly where it ends, but 
there is a sensible current .of air through it; the 
flame of candles pointing always to one side, and 
burning bright, and the respiration of men quite 
free. All the stones and rubbish of the second 
gallery were thrown into the waterfall, without 
any perceivable diminution of depth. The whole 
work lasted eleven years. No vein sufficiently rich 
to indemnify for the expense was discovered j but 
the gallery will remain a lasting monument of in- 
dustry and perseverance, thougn unhappily not re- 
warded ; affording a curious insight into the interior 
state of calcarious rocks, all more or less intersect- 
ed with such immense caverns, and reservoirs of 
springs and rivers. Beautiful crystals of the fluor 
spar, knowp by the name of Derbyshire spar, and 
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remains of fish and plants, are discovered every day 
in excavating the mines of this neighbourhood. 
There are several other level galleries in Derby- 
shire longer than that of the Speedwell mine ;— 
one is four miles long. On our return, one of our 
miners, a dwarfish old man, regaled us with a song, 
'* Black-etfd Susan^'*^ in a voice of thunder^ as littfe 
harmonious as it was powerful. 

March 15. — Our first stage this morning was 
Chatsworth. The road, on leaving Castleton, as* 
cends for half an hour, affording firte views. — 
Pounded marble and calcarious spar sparkled 
every where in the sun. It is the nnesi weather 
imaginable ; — ^not a cloud in the horizon. 

We observed a number of men peeling off the 
surface of a heath by the laborious process de- 
scribed before, burning it in heaps, and scattering 
the ashes. This does not answer, we are told, for 
peat land, which requires lime. 

" Our road lay through a romantic glen, called 
Stony Middleton. The rocks stand insulated Uke 
ruins of castles, and walls covered with ivy, multi- 
tudes of rooks flying among them. A rapid stream 
of very clear water runs through the glen. At the 
extremity of this beautiful solitude, we found our- 
selves face to face with a huge cotton-manufactory, 
six stories high, presenting a front of nearly 200 
windows ; an old fashioned parterre, with box bor- 
ders and dipt trees before it. This was a striking 
contrast with what we had just left. The steam- 
engine is a good security against similar profana- 
tions of picturesque beauties in future. 

From the inn at Chatsworth, we walked across 
the park to the house, which is extremely hand- 
some and palace-like, more so indeed than any 
house we have j^een in England, although not so 
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large as some others. It is built half way up a slop* 
ing lawn, terminated at the bottom by a very pret- 
ty lively stream, and above, behind the house, by 
lofty woods. Fine single trees dispersed over the 
lawn ; a good-looking stone-bridge over the river. 
The domestics of these noble nouses are gene- 
rally as obsequious as inn-keepers, and from the 
same motives. Porters, footmen, gardeners, wait- 
ed upon us immediately. The apartments have 
nothing remarkable ; gooelin tapestry, old, feded, 
and in wretched taste ; and numerous pictures stSl 
worse. It is quite inconceivable, that a person of 
so cultivated a taste as the last Duchess, should 
have been able to bear the sight of these daubs* 
We hear, indeed, that, for many years she did not 
come here. The household seemed to have great 
hopes from their young master, who, the gardener 
informed us, cares more about the beauties of the 
place than his father. Exactly behind the house, 
and looking up towards the top of the hill, you see^ 
between two lines of lofty wood, a flight of colossal 
stone steps, straight like Jacob's ladder, terminated 
at the top by a temple with a metal cupola. The 
gardener made' a sign, and water flowed over this 
cupola and down the sides of the temple, and 
burst from the ground before it, then began to fall 
from step to step, sweeping off* and carrying along 
the accumulatea dirt of the winter, covering the 
whole in due time with a sheet of foam, and spark* 
ling m the sun. Water falling from a height 
among trees and verdure must be a pretty sight at 
any rate ; but it is impossible to have the thing with 
less effect than here. Were I the Duke of Devon- 
shire, however, I do not believe I should demolish 
the steps; — they are the curious, and perhaps 
unique remains of the bad taste and magnificence 
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of the beginniog of the last c^tury ; pre^ciselj 
like the rojal cascade of St. Cloud, which used to 
play on Sundajs for the amusement of the badauds 
ae P^aris^ in the times of good Louis. There is 
here another hydraulic curiosity, still more absurd^ 
yet strictly classical; our -old royal houses had 
many such ; it is a metal tree, of which every 
branch is. a pipe, every leaf and every bud a sy- 
ringe; the very grass round the tree hides ends of 
pipes, ready to sprinkle the curious unexpectedly. 
•This practical joke, is fallen into disuse, which our 
•conductor seemed to regret. The waters of Chats- 
5WQrth are finally tortured into several jets-d^eau^ 
dsing together from the same basin, abundantly, 
vigorously, and, in spite of bad taste, with a very 
good grace. The gardener was anxious that w© 
should, place ourselves at the rightpoint, to see a 
dqubje rain-bow in the spray. . The lawn is in 
Qorne. places a thick moss, so deep and elastic, that 
you seem to walk on a mattress ; — this is quite dis- 
iagreeabl^. The gardener told us, it wa^ not meant 
to be. so;, and that the mere application of lims 
would soon destroy the moss, and revive the grass, 
without ploughing. 

; The house has two or three rooms, called the 
lapartment . of Queen Mary, although built only a 
hundred years ago; but the old mansion, on the 
jEtame spot, had been one of her prisons, and the 
furniture of her apartment was transferred to thes© 
rooms. . The bed iq which she slept is silk, and 
in tolerable preservation. The edifice is built of 
a very beautiful cream-coloured stone, quarried 
on the spot ;— <iarving is riot spared ; the chisel 
has been at work every where ; and there is here tn. 
little of that overcharge of ornaments, observabb 
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m* the architecture of the btgianaig of the laet cmi* 
tury. In other respects it ia ve^ good. 

Our second stage has been Matlock^ (28 iiule# 
to-day;) the country varied^ cultivated like a garr 
den, and covered with gentlemen^s houses; ele- 
gant cottages and farm-houses r spires and. towers 
of small Gothk churches^ some ot them very beau^ 
tifoU peeping over groves of trees :—^Tbe general 
appearance of things certainly much superior to 
that of Scotland. There are poor people kefe un^ 
doubtedly at 2s. 6d. a-day ; and the 4s. or da. in 
the pound of the poor's rates are not paid for no^ 
thing ; yet, I do not know how it is, these poor are 
not seen ; and if it #as not for the usual tnreateof- 
ing notices, at the entrance of towns and viUa^eSt 
against " vagrants foimd hitermg,'^^ &c. a traveller 
would' not suspect there were such persoofii* The 
expedient the great Frederick had adopted, to pre- 
vent dragons falling fr<»n their hor^es^ is well 
known; he had them flogged. And '^ certain it 
is," an officer said to Dr. lvu)ore, " they no loneer 
fall." Perhaps the fear of overseers prevents 3i^ 
English falling into poverty. 

We see, with regret, the finest hedge-row trees 
^tiling under the axe every where^ and jet^ if it had 
not teen for the use made of them, thev never 
Would have been idanted. • There is stilf a su^ 
cient number remaming to give to the country tha^ 
woody appearance peculiar to English landscape^. 
A large piece of timber is a mine.; and, in order tp 
dispose of it to the best advantage, a temporary 
shed is sometimes erected fcy it, particularly if it i& 
an ash^ to work it on the spotinto pieces jfitted for 
various purposes, calculating and combining, so ex- 
actly, as to waste nothing. 
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The vale of Matiodk is renowned for its beauty, 
it presents, on the opposite mde of a boisterous 
stream, vertical cli& of calcarious rocks, irom, 
broken, and cavenious, edged with trees above 
and below. Several mineral springs flow down to 
the rhrer ; and this is one of the places ef general 
resort for people who want to be cqred, or fi>r those 
Ivho want to be amused; but this is not thesfason^ 
it is empty, and we have our choice of hotels. The 
one where we are has a tepid bath, or at least not 
^ite cold, 20 feet wide, 40 feet Icmg, and four 
teet deep, incessantly renewed by ^ natural spring 
l>ubbling up in the micklle; the temperature dt 
which is always 6B^ or OO"" of Fahrenheit, and peiv 
&ctiy dear and pure. 

The whole country about is honey-combed, or 
f>erforated with mines of lead, of coals, and other 
minerals. Their gafieries have led to Hie discovery 
of innumerable grottos and caverns. We penetrate 
ed half a mile into one of them, which, extends ho^- 
rizontally to a much greater distance, braiu^hing 
out in many directions r several of the passages 
have been walled up, to prevent some of the 
keener tourists bemg lost in the intricate mazes, 
and all their discoveries along with them. The 
rocks yawn in frightful rents above and below, and 
enormous blocks lie about detached,^nobody ca& 
tell from where* The sides are in many places^ 
resplendent with bright incrustations and rhomboid 
dal crystals of calcarious spjw;— in low places, 
you may get honourable wounds from their sharp 
projections, if you forget to ^toop. This cavern was 
^uite dry and clean. We have seen several goi- 
tres, although not large, since we entered Derby^ 
shire ; — ^we did not observe any in the Highlanda^ 
of Scoliand. 



.WarcA 16.— 'To Ashborti^ 12 miles- On leay- 
ing Matlock, we saw, on the left, across the little 
river, and in a beautiful and commanding situation^ 
a good house, which we were told is the residence 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, whose name is associat- 
ed with the ingenious invention of spinning-jennied. 
We then ascended a very long hill, treading on 
specimens of spar, and tempted to pick up every 
bright fragment we saw, tdl the weight of our 
pockets, and the impossibility of keeping all, made 
us throw away nearly the whole. From the top 
of the hill, we looked down upon the high rocks (if 
Matlock and Sir Richard Arkwright's bouse, the 
woody valley and river at bottom, all sunk to- 
gether far below the horizon and intervening land-* 
scape. 

From Ashborn we went to Ham, a show-jdace 
from which we did not expect much pleasure ; we 
found it, however, very beautiful ; rocks, wood^ 
water, all is admirable. Two large springs burst 
out of the earth, forming by their junction the 
river Manifold. Five or six miles above this place, 
and about the same distance from each other, these 
two springs are lost under ground ; and, after tra- 
velling through some of the numerous subterranean 
cavities, so common in this part of the country, 
reappear here. Light bodies thrown in where they 
disappear, come out here. Congreve sometimes 
inhabited Ham ; and a stone-seat and table are 
shown in the grounds where he wrote his Old 
Batchelor. 

There is here an hydraulic contrivance, sq sim- 
ple and ingjenious, that I am tempted to give the de- 
ecnption of it. 

The point d'appui, or centre of gravity (A), of 
the scale (DE), rests on the transverse beam (BO)* 
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The arms (AD) and (AE) extend about six or se- 
ven feet on each side of the centre. The basins 
or tubs (G) and (H), hanging from the two extre- 
mities of the arms, have each a hole at the bot- 
tom, covered by a valve or lid (I) and (K), attach- 
ed to rods kept steady in their perpendicular posi- 
tion by braces in (L) and (Y), through which, and 
through other holes in cross bars (M) and (N), the 
rods or tails of the valves play freely up and down. 
The arm (D) being elevated, the water of a spring 
pouring at (F) runs down the inclined channel 
(FD), and falls into the tub (H), which filling, its 
weight (ten or fifteen gallons) brings down arm 
(D); btit just before the tub touches the ground, 
the lid or valve (I), is lifted by means of its rod, 
which having a button at the top, is stopped in its 
passage through bar (M) ; the water therefore 
runs out In the meantime, tub (G) having been 
Kfted up and filled by its own inclined plane (FE) ; 
it now goes down and is emptied in the same man- 
ner as me other, and so on alternately. The wa- 
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ter is received by the two forcing pumps (P) mA 
(Q) which are worked alternately by the motion of 
the scale-beam, as the figure shews. The water 
is forced up to the house about 30 or 40 fctet, in 
a constant stream. This machine has been in ac^ 
tion for the last 40 years with vfery little repair; 
and, to appearance, the original cost could not wrfl 
exceed 10 guineas, exclusive of the pipes. 

Returning from Ham to Ashborn, (five miles) wc 
slopped, and walked up Dove-Dale, about one 
mile and a half ; — ^night coming on prevented our 
penetrating further. It is a narrow irregular dale^ 
with a fine clear rapid stream, the river Dove, run- 
ning through it ; tne two sides are herisses^ with 
insulated rocks, standing up on end like towers and 
spires. At the place where we stopped, and from 
whefice we turned back, a high rock, thin and per* 
pendicular like a wall, and perforated, appeared 
before us similar to a Vast triumphal arch. Twen- 
ty paces behind that, the mouths of two caverns 
were seen, so dark, solitary^ and desolate, as really 
to excite involuntary terror at the approach of 
night. Farther up the dale, as for as we could 
see, it seemed to contract more and more, and to 
improve in horrors. The triumphal arch was guite 
insulated, situated far above the water, full a hun- 
dred feet, and it is impossible to conjecture how 
it was formed. We regret having had only n 
glimpse of this extraordinary scenery, which is 
more Scotch than any thing we saw in Scotland. 
The name had deceived us, but it has much more 
of the character of the eagle than of the dove. 

March 17. — Birmingham, by Lichfield, 45 miles. 
The approach to Lichneld is marshy and disagree- 
able. Its cathedral, 100 feet shorter than York 
Minster, is however magnificent; the carving iif- 
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«i4e as perfect ; the light better^ that is, hiffher and 
less of it, and the paioted windows vastly supe- 
rior tp any thbg we nave seen in brightness of co- 
lour, drawing, and composition. I saw the dates of 
1532, 1537, 1538, and 1539, in different parts of 
the windows. They belonged originally to a church 
in the Netherlands, and were brought to England 
upwards of 200 years ago. The cathedral itseu was 
begun in the year 657, and finished in the 12th 
and 13th century. We assisted at the evening- 
service (Sunday.) The chanting and organ wem 
extremely fine. 

Lichfield is become classic ground, by the illus- 
trkHJS names of John«on and Garrick, and very re- 
cently the lesser ones of Darwin and Seward. I 
was surprised to find Johnson's, that is, his father's 
house, so respectable-looking ; it is a comer house^ 
lour windows in one street, six in another, and two 
stories above, the ground floor ; the windows rather 
small, andnear together : — ^a sort of awkward pilas- 
ter ornament at the angle. Garrick's paternal house 
is also a corner one, smaller, but witli a garden be- 
hind, and in a genteeler part of the town ; — ^both 
houses white- washed on the outside. Miss Se- 
ward lived in what is called the Palace, (the epis- 
copal residence formerly I suppose) a good large 
old house, in a high and pleasant situation, sepa- 
rated from the cathedral by a double row of nne 
trees. We did not see Dr. Darwin's house. 

Mar^h 19. — ^At Birmingham, where we have 
been two days, we have been employed in seeing 
wonders of ingenuity and skill applied to the most 
trifling, as well .as to the most important objects, 
with Mr. W. a merchant of this place, who was. 
so obliging as to be pur guide. The manufactories 
are mostly of hardware and glass, and are less uii- 
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Ifeahhj, although more ditty^^ than those of Mfli^ 
•Chester and Glasgow, which requrre heat and o^- 
4ned air, and clog the lun^s with floating partteii^s 
5of cotton. By means of late improyements, the 
smoke of innumerable coal fire« is conduined, and 
the atmosphere is much clearer than formerly-. I 
do not know how far the improvement is applica*' 
ble to common house fires ; if it was^ London, woidd 
gain much by its adoption. ' 

I shall certainly not undertake to give a circunt- 
stantial account of all we haye seen, having a. v^ejry 
confused recollection of it. In one place, 500 per- 
sons were employed in making plated ware ol. all 
-sorts^ toys and trinkets. We saw there patent ear- 
Tiage steps, flying down and folding^upof tfaemselv:e3 
"as the door opens or shuts; chairs m walking-sticks, 
pocket-umbrellas, extraordinary cheese^toa£ite«s, 
and a multitude of other wonderful inventions, updn 
which much ingenuity seeim^s wasted. In aaotner 
place, 300 men produce 10,000 gun barrels in '.a 
mofith ; we saw a part of the process, — enormpus 
hammers, wielded by a steam-engine, of the power 
of 120 horses, crushing in an instant red hot iron, 
bars,' converted them mto thin ribbons. In that 
state they were wrapped round a rod of iron, wbieh 
determines the calibre, and the edges welded to- 
gether. Bars of iron for different purposes^ several 
inches in thickqess, presented to the sharp jaws of 
gigantic scissars, moved also by the ste^A^-^n^oe, 
are clipped like paper. Iron wire, from an incn to 
the tenth of an inch, is spun out with as little effort, 
and less noise than cotton threads on the .jennies. 
Large mill-stones employed to polish metals, turn 
with so great a velocity as to come to pieces by 
the mere centrifugal force, and the fragments have 
been known to pierce the walls or break through 
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^le roof; some Bi6«ii8 havo lately bem iwf^eth 
4»d to preveat these aoeidents. Streams of melt<- 
«d metal are pouFed iato moulds of all sorts ; aad 
copper k spread iBto she^s, for sheatbing vesi- 
eels, under rollers, moved also by the steam-engine, 
like paste under the stick of the pastry^-cook. 

I have often l&ought that a time may come wfaea 
inet^l ships will be cast in a mould, like kettles^ 
or, nK>re probably, built of bands of forged metal, 
ivralded together like those of gun banels, and 
lined with other bands contrary-wise, the double 
49ssue either welded or rivetted to the other ; the 
f>ands of the internal tissue to be plaeed up and 
4bwn like the ribs of a ship; and the external 
^anestfore and aft like the planks; the masts to be 
4iibes, ibraied of longitudinal or spiral beAds,-*-no 
wood 4n ^construction but for the decks^ These 
metal ships might be built on any model without 
ithe dMIenlties arising from the shape of timbers ; 
«{^ particular part might be strengthened at plea*- 
«ure by additional bands. The metal ships would 
teve that flexibility and elasticity so essential to 
last sailing ; thev would not come to pieces so ea- 
^ly in taking the ground ; and the Ibr^ed metal 
would probably yield to a cannon ball without be- 
ing pierced. The ship would not leak, it would 
require no careening, and the greatest part of the 
thickness of the frame and pl^^kiqg would be gain- 
^, adding probably as much as one^tenth to the 
internal capacity of the vessel. Finally, it appears 
to me that the iron ship would not cost a great deal 
more than the wooden ship, certainly not in pro- 
portion to its advantages. 

Flint glass is a curious manufactory. It is incon* 
ceivable with what facility so hard a substance is 
cut, or rather ground, by the simple friQtion of a 
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whe^l turning with great velocity. The workman 

{presents a decanter, or one of the glass drops of a 
ustre, to this wheel, and almost as fast as he can 
move his hand the parts are indented, forming, by 
the dexterity and justness of his motions, those 
regular figures we see on the useful or ornamental 
articles made of that substance. As we stood near 
the furnace, we observed a stranger approach it, 
and with an instrument at the end of a long rod of 
iron, gauge the melted matter in the crucibles* 
This was, we were told, the exciseman, and his 
visits are repeated several times a-day. No mark 
of ill-humour was perceivable. These {people are 
well broken to taxation, — they complain indeed,, 
but it is just as they complain of their climate, from 
habit, or as we see children continue crying^ 
long after they have forgotten the cause of their, 
tears. 

This manufactory was lighted by hydrogen gas, 
and was absolutely as light as day. A leaqen tub^ 
ran round the apartments, with a number of cock^, 
which being opened mor.e or less, let off a little streapi 
of ^as, which is set on fire, and continues burning 
as long as the cock is open, presenting a bright 
ilame of several inches in length. I counted 120 
of these. The gas is obtained from common sea 
coals, by mere heat, in a close vessel. This vessel 
or retort is a cylinder of iron, of about nine inches 
in diameter, and thirty inches in length ; a bushel 
of coal only is consumed each day. The gas is 
made to pass through a reservoir of water, which 
retains the bitumen or coal-tar, and with it^the bad 
smell. Here, however, the smell remained, and 
was certainly most offensive, but the workmen did 
not seem to mind it. The reservoir was evidently 
too small, and the water in it quite saturated ; I was 
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told that the gas would lose its inflammahility In 
traversing a greater mass of water, which is, I 
presume, an error. The expense of this magnifi- 
cent illumination is only 4s, 6d. each night, allow- 
ing for interest and repairs of the apparatus: 240 
candles, affording certainly less lignt, would cost 
about twenty times as much ; — ^yet this method ia 
not generally adopted, I have not been able to dis- 
cover why: The manufactory of cut glass has suf- 
fered more than most others from the interruption^ 
of the trade with the United States ; a greater 
quantity of this showy article being consumed by 
me nouveaux riches of that country than here, 
where there is certainly much less disposition to 
extravagance in proportion. Other manufactories 
suffer more or less by this interruption ; for the de- 
mand for the United States was undoubtedly very 
freat and increasing. A single house in Birming-^ 
am shipped more goods to the United States last 
year, than "was shipped by the whole trade ten 
years ago ; it was indeed after a suspension of eigh-^ 
teen months by the embargo. Merchapts now have 
wholly ceased having goods manufactured for the 
United States. 

Workmen earn from 16 to 60 shillings a^week, 
and even L. 4, according to their skill. They work- 
by the piece,— live well and comfortably,— have 
separate houses of three rooms for about L. 5 a-^ 
year, — ^firing for about one-fifth the price of New 
lork, — ^provisions nearly double. The people 
look healthy, and the women> of whom many ara 
employed, remarkably well. I observed^ in neither? 
sex the green hair of which Espriella speaks. Thia 
remark of his seems to have made a greater im- 
pression on the good people of Birmingham, thao^ 
all the othei: unfriendly thmgs he said of thfim«. 
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NotwfihstandiDg the great scale on whicblitft^ 
nufactories are conducted, the kamense power and 
high perfection of the machihes employed, which 
shew that nothing really necessary has been spar* 
ed, and that there is no want of capital, yet ^» 
buildings themselves are, for the most part, poor 
and shabby, and evidently added to, at different 
times, as ii they had grown rotrnd a common ceoh 
tre. It is plain they have been extended sucee^ 
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ness, and that the means have not been exhausted 
on external appearances. Prudence is a pled^ of 
success, not merely hy the direct saving resulting 
from it, but by the good sense H evinces. The eat- 
ctseman I have mentioned, may certainly be con- 
sidered as a blot in the picture of national prospe* 
rity ; — ^what an army employed in coUectmg tiie 
money necessary to pay the army ! 

Nothing could exceed the good-nature and po- 
liteness with which the chief persons at the princio 
pal manufactories showed and explained the pfd* 
cesses ; and,, what is more extraordinarTi the work*^ 
men stopt in many instances their w6rk, (paid By 
the piece) to give us some practical explanation and 
answer questions. No money asked, and very lit- 
tle given. • 

There are two free schools at Birmingham, en- 
dowed irk the reign of Edward VL each with 1#* 30 
per annum, one in money, the other iniand ; (die^ 
had their choice at the time) the land of the one 
brings now an annual income of L. 3000, likely 
to double soon, being close to the town j the other 
institution ts of course destitute, and supported by 
private contributions: L. 30in 1560, were eqtial 
to about L. 300 in 1811 ; that is to say, that these 
two sums would have purchased the same tlyngs 



Mthbir req^etiye periods ; but the lnod 9|:qpears t» 
be worth now ten times, or even twenty timesf 
mme thsMi^ it ought at the above, rate ; therefore a 
peat part of this appreciation must be owing to 
iecal cirqumstances* 

ManA 20,^--We went to^ay to the Leaaowes, 
•od to Haglejt six miles, and twelve miles from 
JKroimgham, places rendered famous by poetry 
ftdd virtues. The Leasowes lies in a holloWf 
nearly surrounded with moderate hills, and baa 
rery little vk^w; the ccmntry pleasing and fruitful, 
•father than picturesque ; the grounds themselves 
eensist of I^ acres, with swells and intervening 
hollows, and good trees scattered about* We were 
introduced by a hollow way, descending and buri^ 
vQiyB trees, and soon came to a piece of water of 
BO extent, dull and greenish. Having crossed it by 
a bridge, we followed the side of iU to a little l^Jsfi 
of perhaps Jtx or eight acres, its banks partly woody, 
partly naked and tame. The house appeared thmi 
era our left, at the top of an ascendio^glawn, with a 
back-ground of trees, looking like something be- 
tween a mansion-house and a cottage, and more of 
the first thfl^ we expected ; but we found it had been 
lebuih since Shenstone^s time. Following a pretty 
path among trees, we came to a damp and forlorn 
root^house, in a hollow, where the gardener met 
09, a poor, old, sickly-looking man, whose un« 
eombed hair was stuck full of feathers. Little able 
to lead us the round, he gave tHe key and di-' 
rections ; and then, with a piteous . look and low 
voice, asked, ^' what we pleased for thepfwr gardenerJ^ 
His appearance seemed to suit the neglected state 
of the plaee, and his age made me think he might 
have seen the days of glory of the Leasowes, 
and assisted in the improvements, ^nd that we 
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might find in him ^^the sad histdrian nf the pen^ 
sive plain ;" but he had been there only ten years* 
He told us that the place bad been sold ot had be- 
longed to thirteen successive owners aince Shen- 
stone, most of whom had been rained ; a sad pros- 
pect this for improvers and men of taste. I do 
not see, however, what there should be here so ex- 
pensive as to ruin any body; it may produce less 
than a mere farm, and that is all. Before the 

§ardener left us we were treated with water-works, 
ome unseen lock being opened, the water rushed 
through a hollow tree, and down a stony declivity, 
vrinding about naturally enough, and passing at last 
under the root-house where we were. The water 
was extremely dirty, but would be cleaner we were 
told after a few minutes. It came from the little 
lake we had past. Upon the whole this is rsether a 
pretty place, and nothing more. 

You enter Hagley by a noble avenue of elms 
leading to the house, a respectable-looking build- 
ing, quadrangular, with slight projections at each 
corner like towers. The path, through a very pretty 
inclosure of laurels and holly, brought us to the 
gardener's house ; and, provided with a guide, we 
began our tour by a gentle ascent, to a piece of 
water, rather formal, but pretty enough, — then 
up hill agam amongst the finest trees imaginable, 
not single on a lawn, as in parks, but like a forest; 
mostly oaks with vast limbs, mossy and fantastic, 
and bulging roots, anchored among rocks. Many 
of the stems were twelve or fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, with dark masses of ivy mantling over 
both rocks and treies. By degrees we came to a 
steeper ascent, less covered with trees, and the 
path led us to a ruin on the top, which is entered 
from behind through a spacious gateway; then 
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% small court, and a second archway, all gray and 
ivy grown. Here we found ourselves on a sort of 
terrace or irr^ular knoll, extending far in front, 
but narrow ; the woods we had just left filling 
all below on our right, -and on the left nearly the 
same sort of declivity, with equally fine trees, ra- 
ther more distant from each other, and a verdant 
lawn below, with some very large cedars of Le- 
banon* The walk along this terrace or ridge, and 
tlfe views from it on every side, are wonderfully* 
ime, perhaps more so now than in summer; the 
thin lace-work of the trees being almost as beauti- 
ful as leaves, and hiding nothing of the prospect, 
which is very extensive, of the rich, cultivated, 
inhabited kind in the fore-ground, and lost in the 
blue waves of distant hills. 
, The ruin we had past, if, as I suppose, fictitious, 
is certainly a very ^ood imitation, and I must ob- 
serve that mock rums are very rarely introduced 
in. the English gardens of England ; I recollect in- 
deed but two instances, Hagley and Mount Edge- 
combe. Art does little more m general than sim- 
fij ^P protect nature and give her fair play. The 
ground immediately round the house is mdeed sod- 
ded, gravelled) and rolled, but farther art is hardly 
perceivable, except by convenient paths leading to 
th^ most beautiful spots, where plain rustic seats 
a^^e often placed. Sheep and deer seem the chief 
gf^deners. 

At the extremity of the ridge, we had below in 
front of us the house and pleasure-grounds, with the 
fine avenue already mentioned, a Gothic church 
and parsonage-house. I cannot conceive it possi-' 
ble that the owner of Hagley could ever have been 
jealous of the Leasowes, so far below this in natu- 
ral advantages, and in quite another and inferior 
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lAyieof beauty. This k really a wdoderfidl;^ beao^ 
tktil place. 

We returned to' Birmingham, and pursi^^d x>iir 
journey to Warwick, 20 miles. The road oon*- 
tinues improving as we advance south, and iiiatead 
of stones in coarse fragments, is covered wiih gi^ 
Vel, always winding about like a stream of wateri 
diverted from its straight course by the sligbtest 
obstacle. The English, it is plain^ are fond of tra*- 
veiling, and make tne pleasure last as long as they 
can. Gentlemen's grounds, mansions, and genteel 
€ottages,nmnerous every where, seem more so here 
than ever. 

March 21.-~Warwick Gasde is upon the list of 
every tourist We stopped therefore to see it as a 
matter of duty rather tnan inclination, and with?- 
out any very great expectations. The avemie to 
Ifais castle is cut through a bed of rocks^ forming a 
straight wall on each side; the effect is singular, rad 
rather good than otherwise. You soon conve to a 
fipacious gateway, through a thick old wall co^er" 
ed with ivy^ with a high tower at each end ; then 
a vast courts the first view of which is most strik-* 
ing. On the left you see a long range of Gothie 
buildings, low and irregular ; in fiont a sort of 
mound, eovered with trees, intermixed with waited 
towers and old*fashi<med fortifications, just such as 
iat painter would group together for enect, with a 
grated hole through it all, and a fine landscape 
behind. On the ri^ht, a huge tower, and an old 
wall overflowing with ivy. The area inclosed by 
this romantic frame, about two acres, is covered 
with the smootiiest and freshest lawn imaginable, 
contrasting with the asperity and rough antiquity of 
all around. Two or three immense pines with 
i>utetretched anns and bare tops^ shade the ivalls. 
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We were r^eived at the door by an ancient house* 
keeper, very courteous and of respectable appear* 
iffice^ and introduced into an immense hall, per- 
haps 60 feet by 35, hung round with antique ar- 
R^ur, swords, and lances, and stags' horns. We 
remarked in particular the head and gigantic ant- 
lers <tf an extmct species of quadruped, the remains 
of which are ifouna sometimes in the bogs of Ire-^ 
bad The horns are full ten feet from tip to tipv 
flat and broad, like the Orignal of America. 

The middle of this hall was occupied by a chim* 
»ey in the old style, with a huge wood fire, the 
first we have seen in England. On each side were 
feur handsome rooms in a line, forming altogether 
a suite of full 300 feet. We admired, as we were 
conducted through these rooms, the beauty and 
suitableness of the furniture and pictures, alt old^ 
but all perfect of the kind. A piece of inlaid fumi- 
tore,Jike a bureau, attracted our attention; it ap- 
peared -a beautiful painting representing jflowefs, 
aeock, a dog, &c. so perfect as to drawing light 
and shade, and expression, that we could scarcely 
credit our eyes when we saw the eflfect was pro- 
daced solely by means of pieces of black and yel- 
low wood^ arranged side oy side, and highly po- 
lished. The damask bed in which Queen {Eliza- 
beth and Queen Anne slept, and in which his 
present majesty was to have slept, on an intended 
visit 24 years ago, prevented oj his first illness. 
A great deal of highly valued old china; 500' 
guineas, r think, we were told, were offisred for 
aa old jar there. Some of the windows are finely 
painted. Brussels tapestry, older than Gobelin, 
made of silk, not good; Most of the pictures are 
fine. I noticed two of the best Rubens I had 
ever seen, one a portrait of the Earl of Arundel, 

VOL. II. © 
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and two good sketches bj 4he sanw. Some excels 
lent Vandykes, particularly a portrait of Ricardo* 
A Guido very inferior to him. A portrait. by Sr 
Joshua Reynolds, the colouring uncommonly good, 
in Murillo's manner. Good sea views by Vander- 
velt. Excellent sea fight by Loutherbourg. Se* 
veral very fine Rembrandts. A portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth by Holbein, very shocking, as maai^ 
I must except, however, a portrait of Luther by 
the same. An excellent Virgin and dead Christ 
by Annibal Carracci. SeveraT indiffereE^ Salvator 
Rosas. Wartley Montague in a Turkish dress by 
Romney. The worst jncture there^ in my opinioB, 
Holbein excepted, was, (I amftorry to say it formj 
own credit,) oy Raphael^ — the portrait of a queen 
of Naples. E(eyond the suite of apartments is a 
chapel just as it ought to be, with a mild religioua 
light, and no Percy pedigree. 

Our conductress took occasion to speak, not 
indelicately however, of the taste and virtues o£ 
her master. The fortune of the Earl of Warwick 
(L. 21,000 per annum,) has been deranged by a 
taste for improvements and a generous dispositioB^ 
and for the last five years his estate has been, what 
is called in Eligland, at nurse; that is to say, in 
the hands of trustees for the payment of his^bts. 
There is, however, it seems, a liberal allowance 
made to keep up the establishmait. The house, 
gardens, conservatory, &c. are in perfect order* 

Although the buildings are low on the side of 
the court, and the apartments very little above the 
ground, the windows of that same apartment, on 
tne outward side of the castle, are as high as a 
fourth or a fifth story might be, bein^ bunt on a 
vertical bank of rocks, at the bottom of which runs 
a rapid river, and beyond that an extent of coun*' 
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tty^ fkki but not particulaplj beautifuk There 
is a Gothic mill od the river, with the ruins of a 
bridge. 

The grounds have nothing very remarkable ia 
them, except a few magmficent yew-trees and 
spruce-firs. The conservatory is really beautiful ; 
the plants having sufficient space, and being per-^ 
fectlj accessible. We took notice of a beautiful 
plant in flower,. I^parmanma Afncana. Those who, 
like myself, have the misfortune of being no bota* 
nists, may have experienced something of iJbe re- . 
"veretitial awe^ awkwardbess, and fear, with which 
a coUectioa of exotics never fails to inspire me ; 
the learned gardener going through their namer 
immereifully, and your ignorance painted all the 
while in your looks. Su^ is also a gallery of pic- 
lures for those w1h> are not connoisseurs^ 

An old porter at the lodge insisted on our look- 
ing at the giant Guy of Warwick's greiat sword, 
eight feet long, and at the armour of his horse, — a. 
giant also. 

From Warwick we proceeded to Woodstock, 37 
Bailee; a fine iraitfui country — avenues of fine 
elms,-^Iarge oaks a^ ash cutting tbwn for tim*^ 
ber. I remarked in this part of England, for the 
first time, the walls of houses and inclosures made 
of hardraed earth; a mode of building very com*^ 
mon \» the environs of Lyons in France^ and called 
pisL. These walls, plastered or rough-cast, last 
as long as brick. We saw here a company of 
gipsies, encairaed under some ragged canvass 
stretcbed on poles. This race, formerly spread all 
over Europe under the name of Bohemians, is now 
quite extinct in France, and nearly so in England. 

March 22. — Blenheim. This monument of the 
military glory of l^arlborough is closcj to Wood- 
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stock. The entrance to the park is a triumohal- 
arch, and the cot^MTml^ as soon as you nave 
passed it, is certainly very fine. On the other side 
of a lake, and sufficiently above it, you see a 
long range of colonnades, toWers, cupolas, and 
fine trees, with a magnificent stone bridge thrown 
across a narrow part of the lake, leading to a stu- 
pendous column, 150 feet high, bearing a colossal 
statue of John Churchill, first Dukte of Marlbo- 
rough* 

We were first conducted to a small house on the 
left, containing a humble appendage to the glory 
of the Marlboroughs, viz. a cabinet or gallery ot 
old china ; and were made to undergo the sight 
ef a whole series of dishes and teapots, from the- 
earliest infancy of the art, in modern Europe, 
among the Romans, and in China: the specimens 
are, as may be supposed, mostly very coarse, rude, 
and ugly. Of all connoisseurships this is perhaps 
the most childish. The guardian of these trea- 
sures is, very properly, a female. Whether she 
perceived our unworthiness, I do not know, but 
there seemed to be a sort of tacit agreement be- 
tween us to despatch the business as quickly as 
possible* Having paid our fees, we drove on, 
among very fine trees, and, passing between the 

ralace and the water, had a mil view of its front, 
had heard much of its magnificence, and ^of its 
heaviness; but I saw nothing of either. The 
pediment of the main body is too high and nar- 
row ; the colonnade of the wings is interrupted by 
awkward projections. Multitudes of low towers, 
pointed pinnacles, and other ornaments herissent 
the top of the edifice, which seems to want sim- 
plicity and grandeur, — some extensive surface or 
large parts for the eye to rest upon. The main 
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bdd J on this side extends about 350 feet from wing 
to wing. 

. Crossing the bridge, we admired the finely in^ 
dented and woody banks of the. piece of water, 
which is very clear^ and appears to cover about 
200 acres* We drove to the column already men- 
tioq^ed, then across a plain, with meagre planta- 
tions, and beards of lazj over-tame deer, round the 
western extremity of the lake. We had been 
overtaken by a gardener, who came after us au 
grand' gaiop^ mounted on an ass, to direct our ad- 
miration to particular spots (all tame enough), and 
get his 2s. 6d. On the limits of his jurisdiction, 
the park, he delivered us over to another cicerone, 
an -old servant, who descanted on the architecture,, 
and, among other things, made us take notice of a 
colossal bust of Louis XIV. taken at Toumay, and 
placed here over the pediment, with this inscrip- 
tion, — 

Europse haec vindex genio decora alta BritaDno^ 

and below, the British lion clawing the Gallic cock 
to pieces ;* adding, with a sigh, that things were 
much altered since that time. He committed us to 
the charge of another domestic, our fifth guide, (a 
great division of labour), who opened to us a small 
toeatre, used formerly by the family and their 
friends. Jn an adjoining room are numbers of 
original Titians, very large, without frames, and 
hut lately gut up, after lying for near a century in 
a garret, being a present of the King of Sardinia 
to the great Marlborough, who was no virtuoso. 

* Tbis allegory of Vanbrugh has been called a pun in archi- 
tecture. 
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These Titians appeared to flie very bad pictareis; 
incorrect drawing, — ^no shades, — and vulgar ex- 
pression. A sixth man took us round the pleasure- 
grounds, and theso were certainly well worth see- 
ing ; delightfully situated oh a bank sloping to the 
lake, which appears from thence to most advan- 
tage, its terminations being lost behind vaoous 
woody promontories. The outlet of the lake is 
an artificial fall (also in the pleasure-grounds), 18 
feet high, over large rocks, brought there ; the wa- 
ter, and plenty of it, breaking beautifully over 
them ; — too well ; — in fact it is too good to be fme. 
A slight iron bridge thrown across the stream in 
front of the fall stows it to most advantage. We 
noticed two Portugal laurels of prodigious dimen- 
sions,— their branches, touching the ground all 
round, cover eachof them a surface of 100 feet iit 
csjrcumference. Brown laid out these grounds 
about fifty years ago, and succeeded perfectly as to 
the water ; a dam, 20 feet ht^h, thrown across the 
narrowest part of a deep and irregular valley, with 
a considerable stream of water, nas converted it 
into a lake. It is now impossible to tell how much 
of the beauty of the banks is the work of art, it is 
hid so well. I understood here that Brown peeled 
off the surface of the valley before he laid it under 
water ; this is, I have no doubt, the cause of its 
remarkable purity, and confirms the opinion I had 
already formed of the advantages of such a pro- 
cess. The improver has not succeeded so well in 
his plantations. There are very fine trees east of 
the house, but they were there before Blenheim 
had a name, and belonged to the old park of Wood- 
stock, which was a royal residence of great anti- 
quity. On this spot the great Alfred translated 
Boetius de Consolatione Philosophise. Henry I. 



iked Henry IL reisided here ; and a spring of water 
ijS( shewn bearing still the name of the fair Rosa- 
mond, mistress of the latter prince in the twelfth 
cewtury-* 

The seventh guide was a coxcomb of an upper 
aervant, who hurried us through the house* The 
entrance-hall is very fine. The apartments exhibit 
Gobelin ts^pestry, in very bad taste, as usual ; a 
Bttiltitude of inaiiferent pictures, and some good 
ones. I recollect an excellent Vandjck, Time 
€Kpping the wings of Love^ and a very indiiferent 
portrait of some mistress of Charles II. by the 
same ; a buge family picture, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in which the present duke is conspicuous 
for the beauty of his person ; an excellent Death 
of Seneca by Lucca Jordano ; but we had really 
no time to see them properly. Nothing can be 
more magnificent than the library. It is about 200 
feet long, by 32 feet wide ; the coved ceiling is 
richly worked and painted, and supported by a 
row of columns of tne rarest marbles, each of a 
sii^le block; the entablature and base also of 
Biarble. This library contains 20 or 25,000 vo- 
himes. We remarked a statue of Queen Anne by 
Rysbrack, the dress finished with extreme care. 
Ine fees of all our different guides aoKiunted to 
nineteen shillings. The annual income of the 
Duke p£ Marlborough is estimated at L. 70,000. 
There are eighty house-servants ; one hundred out 



* ^* M. ]e Marquis n^a pas besoin de s^avoir la geographie, les 
postilions sgauroBt bien le conduire dans ses terres," said Vol- 
taire ; in England you need not know more .than M<Hi8ieur le 
Marquis about the geography and bistorj of the places you visit,- 
the little guide-book jou find at every place is quite sufficient ; 
and the Blenheim Guide furnished me with all the learning dis- 
played on this occasion. 
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of doors, of whom thirty are for the pleasure* 
grounds. Blenheim was built at the public ex- 
pense, Parliament having voted for that purpose, 
m 1705, L. 500,000, a sum equal to about two 
millions now ; that is twenty times as much as was 
voted for Lord Nelson. Heroism is come to a 
fallen market 

From Blenheim to Oxford, eight miles. The 
first sight of this great university, the antique seat 
of science, renowned for the splendour of its public 
edifices, did not answer our expectations. It looked 
old, dusty, and worm-eaten, — the streets silent and 
deserted, — a few students walkiqg lazily, dressed 
in black gowns and black caps, overshaded with a 
singular sort of ornament, a thin board, about a 
foot square, covered with black, and with tassels 
designating the rank of the scholars. We sent im- 
mediately for our ready friend, the little book or 
guide 01 the place, which, for two shillings, fur- 
nished us a competent allowance of science. Ox- 
ford, says the little book, was, consecrated to the 
muses before the Roman conquest. That is cer<- 
tainly going far back ; and I snould not have sup- 
posed tnat the native Britons knew any thing about 
the muses before Caesar taught them. However 
that may be, we find that Alfred founded a college 
here in 872, suppressed afterwards by William the 
Conqueror; yet we find, that, under Henry III. 
(13th century), only 200 years after the Con- 
queror, this university contained 30,000 students; 
and, after the civil wars of that reign, still 15,000. 
I do not know what sort of students these might 
be ; such, probably, as filled the monasteries in 
barbarous and turbulent times ; the idle and the 
timid, — seeking an asylum against labour and 
dangers. At present Oxford does not reckon more 
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than 2000 or 3000 students; and that is a ffreat 
manj. Our little hook describes at full length all 
the public ^ifices,' colleges^ libraries, &e. but we 
shall judge to-m6rrow by our own eyes. 

March 2i — SirC. P,, for whom we had a letter^ 
was absent, but Mn W., master of arts, and librae 
nan of Christ-Church, was so good as to take us 
under his protection. I shall endeavour to gire 
some account of what we heard and saw. 

The principal library is called Bodleian^ from the 
name of one of its founders, who devoted fifteen 
years of his life (from 1597 to 1612,) in collecting 
over all Europe a great number of valuable works* 
He was, however, not the first ; Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester had began the building and the col« 
lection of books as early as the year 1440. This 
edifice, in the shape of the letter H, is considered 
as a model of Gothic architecture, and contains a 
greater number of books than any library in Eu- 
rope, that of the Vatican excepted. We saw here 
a portrait of Charles XII. of Sweden, very like 
the cast I drew at Cambridge; also a picture of 
the death of Wolfe, so like in many respects to th^ 
celebrated picture of Mr. West, that I had no doubt 
at first of its being a copv, notwithstanding some 
slight differences, such as the absence of ihe Indiaa 
€lwf; but we were told that this had been painted 
%j Mr. Penny one year before Mr. West pro- 
duced his own picture, and that the latter had 
seen Mr. Penny's picture before he composed his. 
This is an anecdote probably repeated to most of 
those who visit the Bodleian library, and which it 
seems incumbent on Mr. West to explain, or con- 
tradict. 

Dr. Ratclif&'s library is a more modem establish- 
ment, bearing likewise the name of its Ibunder, 

VO*.. II. F 
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and a model of the Grecian, as the other is of thct 
Gothic style. It is a rotunda^ of 80 feet diameter 
inside, about as much in height, and Covered mih 
a dome ; the interior, decorated with Corinthian, 
colmnns, is, altogether,^ne of the most beautiful 
objects I ever saw. This edifice was finished in 
1740, and cost L. 40,000. The founder appropri«* 
ated besides, an annual sum of L. 160. for a libra- 
rian, L. 100 for the purchase of books, and L. 100 
for repairs. The collection of books is by no 
mieans numerous, and. it is not probably very rich 
in rare and valuable manuscripts, but very possibly 
contains more readable books in proportion than 
the Bodleian. This most munificent founder was 
a physician. The public is indebted to him be- 
sides for an hospital we have not seen, and for 
a very fine observatory. He has also appropri-? 
ated an income of L. 600 a«-year to defray the ex- 
penses of young physicians sent successively to tra- * 
rel in foreign countries. 

The theatre is an edifice appropriated to certain 
public acts and showy celebrations; its plan is 
very much what I had conceived as the best for a 
theatre, that is to say a semicircle ; in this one, 
however, the respective order of the spectators and 
actors is reversed ; the chancellor, doctors, &c. &c» 
in their proper dresses, being arranged on the cir- 
cular side, while the lookers-on occupy the chor# 
of the arc, which is about 80 feet. This room 
contained last year, at the installation of the new 
Chancellor of tHe University, 4000 persons. The 
ropf over it is curiously constructed, bieing composed 
of short pieces of timber bearing against each 
other, on tne principle of an arch, like tne covering 
of the Halle au Ble at Paris, although on a very 
reduced scale, the latter being 200 feet in diameter 
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instead of 80. The semicircular shape does not 
look very wdl on the outside. 

It is onpossiMe to gire any idea of the beauties 
c£ detail of all the Gothic carving lavished so 
profusely every where. Ascertain hall or chapel^ 
however, struck us particularly*^ by the exquisite 
finish of its internal ornaments. I do not recollect 
its name, but understood it to have been used for 
those sdKdastiG disputations of former times, which 

Were held much learning to display,. 
When ieanung in bee craidle laj. 

The chapel of New College, which has die 
dimensions of a cathedral, is equally remarkable 
for the wonders of the chisel lately brought ta 
light, having remained covered over during some 
centuries, by a thick coat of mortar. It C(»itains^ 
also some beautiful modem basso-relievos by West- 
tnacc^t, and the finest painted windows we have 
seen yet, without excepting those of the Lichfield 
eath^ral. They were pamted by Jarvis, only 27 

?ears ago, from the desi^s of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
The inures are large, and correctly drawn, the 
expression perfect, and colouring very bright and 
strong, without gaudiness, and in perfect harmony. 
Some of the windows are old^ ana veiy good also. 
There is an excellent picture in the chapel of All 
Souls College, — Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen, by Mengs. The mild and tranquil majesty 
of Christ, the expression of doubt and ffrief, of 
pleasure and surprise, in Mary, are admirable, and 
give a very hign idea of that artist's talents ;— 
this is the first picture I ever saw of his. The 
windows of this chapel are not painted, but the 
glass only roughened, and the light they adjnit 
finely tempered. 
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We saw, lit some one of the colleges, a fine 
marble statue of Blackstdne^ by Bacon. At Christ* 
Church, one of Locke by Roubilrac ; not #qual to 
the statue of Newton by the s^me artist, at Cam- 
bridre. Locke had been expelled from Oxford in hk^ 
youth! Christ-Church, the largest I believe, and thf^ 
most magnificent of all the colleges, is mostly in the 
Gothic style. Some idea may be formed of its extent, 
in hearing that one of its four courts is upwards of 
260 feet every way. It contains a very fine library 
140 feet long, and aii anatomical theatre; the chapel 
is in fact the cathedral of the diocese, very old^ 
and Gothic of Course. I observed a row of Saxon 
fHllars, the capitals of which are all different from^ 
each other. 

Most of the colleges have large gardens or plant*' 
ed walks belon^ng to them. One erf those walks^ 
on the banks of the Isis,. which is here a very mo- 
derate river, is composed of ^Ims ten or twelve feet 
in circmnference. 

I shall close here this vety imperfect, and yet 
Tery long description, by mentioning an admirable 
picture in Magdalen college^ by Guido, of ChriiBt 
bearing his cross, taken at Vigo, and brought to* 
England by the Duke of Ormond. This busy day 
has proved to us what I do not think is very ap- 

girent at fir^t sight, tiie architectural splendour of 
xford: 

" Maljestic in the moss of time." 

Of its system of education I know very Kttle. A 
great historian, who had spent here some years 
of his youth, has spoken of it very unfavourably^ 
It was in his time little else than a monkish com- 
munity, sunk in ease and indolence, and the facts 
disclosed, in the course of a sharp controversy 
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.lately carried on between a champion of the uni- 
Tersity, and a certain illustrious literary associa- 
tion, tend^ upon the whole, to confirm Gibbon's 
charges^ This splendid university seems to have 
jhimbered on since the revival of letters, ignorant 
<Hr unmind&il of the discoveries of modem times. 
1^ remained Aristotelian and scholastic for centuries 
after the rest of the world, and when it ceased to 
teach exploded doctrines, it taught nothing at all 
k their st^ad. 

It appears, however, that important changes and 
fanprovements have been introduced within a few 
jears, and the obstacles of antiquated forms and 
praetices once removed, the estabhshment maj work 
its own perfect regeneration. The ancient universir 
ties of Europe, founded in the times of the universal 
dominion of the church of Rome, have preserved, 
even in Protectant countries, that languor and that 
pride which the long possession of undisturbed 
power is apt to generate ; which, at the same time 
that it clings to prerogative, knows not how to 
maintain real ascendency. Considering the mani- 
fest state of imperfection of establishments, and 
methods of education in general, — and that of all 
professions, that of tutor is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult, ^and the most negligently attended to, it js a 
matter of surprise that so many pe6ple should, 
after all, be well educated. But it will be found 
that, in general, they recommenced their educa- 
tion anew after it was finished, naturally, and 
without any formed design. The grain of com 
which the unfriendly frosts of the winter have 
thrown oat of the ground where it had been sown, 
strives to regain, in the spring, the situation it has 
lost, and its elevated root taking a short turn, 
dives back again into its genial element in search 
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of food;— *-but there has been a loss of time and 
substance, and the young pi wit does not al way a 
attain afterwards the full growth and maturity to 
which its natural constitution had destined.it. 

March M^. — From Henley, where we slept, we 
walked this morning to Park place (Marshal Cob** 
way's) whicK Walpole's letters had given us a 
wish to see, and we were surprised at the very 

freat beauty of the situation and improvements* 
ou see a very high bank over the Thames, ia-» 
terrimt^d by a deep valley^ at right angles with it 
and the river ; — the sides w^U wooded, and a fine 
ascending lawn, terminated at the upper eiid by a 
ruin, half hidden in trees, and by a bndge o( lar^e 
rough stones at the lower. We found, on the high- 
est part of the grounds, a Druidical structure, hke 
Stonehenge in miniature. The highest pillars^ 
not eight feet high, and the diameter of the circle 
not twenty feet. This trifling, and at the same» 
time very heavy curiosity, was sent froin the- 
island of Jersey to General Conway, as a pres^it 
from the inhabitants to their bim ami gauvemeuTy 
with a long address in French verse, very com- 
plimentary, of course ; and in fact it was a flatters 
mg proof of the good-will of the people, to wfaomi^ 
this could not fail to be a costly present. The house 
has nothing remarkable ; the trees are very fine, 
and nothing can be more cheerful and tiani^ and 
noble at the same time, than the view, and the 
path along the bank, and over the fine lawn of 
the valley. The Druidical monument seems to 
have been discovered the 25th August, 1785. 

For some days past we are come to th& chalk 
country. — ^no more coal-mines. At Henley, eoals 
are. 14s. a chaldron dearer than in London, whence 
they come. We meet now with inuaense • wag^ons^ 
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OD enormous conical wheels, drawn by eight, or 
even ten horses, and often a pony for the driver 
to ride.« — That singular production, the nodules of 
flints, in heaps alon^ the road, and stuck over the 
walls of houses and inclosures* The inns are finer 
than in the north, but not better, and wax-candles 
are forced upon travellers, whether they choose or 
not this piece of luxury, for which 2s. 6d. a-night 
is added to the bill. Gentlemen's houses and good 
fitrms more numerous than ever, if possible. 
' The first approach of Windsor, on a height, is 
very great and striking. It looks like a castle of 
Mr. Scott's own building, and that is saying 
enough in its praise. Terraces and towers on 
l»gh, with banners floating in the wind, sketch 
their outlines on the sky, while the blast of warlike 
music comes at intervals on the ear. The Thames, 
which is here large and navigable, flows at the 
feet of this royal residence ; and the park covers 
its bankis and the surrounding country. This fine 
gusemhie loses, however, on a near view. You 
fimi a small town filled with the vahtaUle of the 
court; a crowded and uncomfortable inn, where 
none of your wants are supplied, except a ^uide, 
which came readily on our first call, and witn him 
we proceeded up the hill to the castle. Being in- 
formed the king was walking, we went that way. 
His msnesty was on the terrace, but the public was 
not allowed to approach, with a gentleman (Ge- 
neral Manners), holding him under the arm. He 
was dressed ina plain blue coat, — ^his hat flapped 
over his eyes, — stooped a little, — looked thin, and 
walked fast ; talking continually, and with an ap- 
pearance of earnestness. We could at times dis- 
tinguish his voice at twenty yards distance ;— -this 
does not look like recovery. 
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The park is fin^, I believe, but we saw very 
little of it The apartments have nothing very re- 
markable in them. A great number of pictured^ 
I shall mention very few of them. A bad portrait 
of Lady Digby, by Vandyck, which is an uneom^ 
mon case. Two bad figures by Guido, u thing by 
no means so uncommon; they are female aeade** 
mies, colossal, ill-drawn, and without shadowa^ 
A ffood Judith by the same. Another very &ie 
Judith, by Carlo Dolce, carrymg the head of her* 
Holophernes ; the heroine is young and pretty, she 
looks quite soft and gentle, and seems to avert her 
looks irom the sad trophy in her hands. There ia 
a row of Charles IL's beauties, still more deserving 
their reputation than those of James IL we have 
seen elsewhere. 

March 25. — London. Here we are once more^ 
after an absence of nine months. This second first 
sight made much the same impression as the first. 
London does not strike with admiration; it is regu*- 
lar, clean, convenient, (I am speaking of the best 
part) but the site is flat ; the plan monotonous ; 
the. predominant colour of objects dingy and poor. 
It is altogether without great faults and without 
great beauties. Suppose yourself in one of the 
best streets, it extends a perte de vae before you^ 
in an undevlating straight line ; the side^walks wide 
and smooth ; every door with its stone steps, its 
iron railing, and its lamp; one house difiering 
from its neighbour in no one thing but the number 
on the door and the name of the occupant. Turn 
the next corner, and you have another street as 
long, as wide, and as straight, and so on from street 
to street. At night you have eteraal rows of 
lamps, making the straightness of the street still 
more conspicuous and tiresome. This palpable 
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immensity has something in it vjsrj heavy ^nd stu« 
piffing. The best houses in EHinburgh are very 
mierior certainly to those ot the same rank in Lon- 
don, yet the difference of the materials, a bright 
crystaliized stone, instead of dingy bricks, gives 
them a look of superior consequence and cheerful- 
ness ; the variety of views also, and the proximity 
to the country, without the fag^nd of suburbs, are 
mvaluaUe ad' vantages. There iff,ho doubt, in Lon- 
don a greater choice of society, th^ best probaWy, 
and the f^asantest ; but it is, in general, out of the 
reach of a stranger, and of no sort 6f consequence 
to him. 

•^pril 4.— We returned yesterday from Rich- 
mond, where we had spent a few days. The 
spring, which appeared so early, lingers on, and 
seems at a stand. An easterly wind, dvy^ and 
cold, suspends vegetation. The horse ch6i$|nut$ 
are only Just out, unfolding their rich guiQmy 
bundles oi cottony leaves and green pyramids of 
Uossoms in the bud. The hawthorn, larches, and 
weeping willows, just shooting ; — neither the latter 
nor the Lombardy poplar grow nearly so fine as 
in America. 

Tte walk from Richmond to Twickenham by 
the meadows, along the Thames, is pleasant ; but 
the retrospect of the hill is very inferior indeed to 
the view from it. After all we have seen in the 
course of this long tour, this latter view appears to 
us as beautiful as ever ; quite perfect of the kind. 

Our friend Mrs. D. had the goodness to accom- 

Kny us to Chiswick, the favourite residence of the 
ike of Devonshire, half way between London 
and Richmond, and consecrated by the death of 
Mr. Fox. This miniature of a palace was built 
after the model of one near Vicenza, erected by 
VOL. u. <i 
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Palladio, to which, however, wings have been aij-^ 
4ed A short avenue of very fine cedars. of Le- 
banon leads to it ; one of the trunks, not larger 
than the rest, measured full twelve feet in cir- 
cumference ;— they are only about 80 years old. 
Three rooms in the centre, lighted by sky-lights, 
are filled, as almost all the other rooms are, with 
an excellent collection of pictures, as if to make 
amends for the shockiiig daubs hanging about the 
walls of Chats worth* One of the first things which 
attracted my attention, was the livid countenance 
and piercing eagle-eye of one of the Popes, by 
Carlo Maratti, who, I am well aware, does not 
rate \ery high among the great masters ; two most 
excellent candle-light pieces by Schalkin, an artist 
of whom I had not seen any thing before ; a very 
good Guido, (one feels safe in praising Guido) re- 
presenting two figures painting and drawing; a 
large landscape by Salvator nosa, better than 
usual ; two or three excellent Rembrandts ; several 
Vandykes, none good, and one positively bad, — 
a very uncommwi thing ; a crude, green, heavy, 
and Dad Caspar Poussin ; a warm rich landscape 
by Both; a shocking Albano, with a raw blue 
landscape, and a clumsy naked figure of a womian, 
and Cupids innumerable, under size, and certainly^ 
without grace ; another Albano, two large naked 
figures half length, Joseph and Lady Potiphar, or 
something of the sort,~certainly a very indifferent 

Eicture ; the foot of the cross by Bassano, very 
ne ; another fine Bassano, the good Samaritan ; 
two children, by Leonardo da Vmci, not so ^ood 
as usual ; an Andrea del Sarto, with soft outhnes, 
and vigorous light and shade; Velasquez, Pope 
Alexander IX. in a rugged vigorous style ; a Carlo 
Maratti, copied from GukIo, preciously finished with 
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tian procesfiioD, by Paul Veronese, very poor; a 
€uriou9 picture of the year 1470, in the manner of 
Leonarao da VincLh although very bad, and in the 
same state of high preservation, by John of Bruges. 
There wer« many other pictures* worth mentioning^ 
bttt our cicerone, the house-keeper, was a stately 
old dame, very cross and suriy, and we were un- 
witting to make her repeat the names of the paint- 
ers wne^ they were not remembered. The furni- 
tore auad arran'j^ement of every thing about the 
house is in the best taste. There are fifty acres 
of park, with 300 deer, and thirty acres of garden, 
all on a dead flat. By digging the bed of a piece 
Tof water, and throwing up the ground into a long 
narrow ridge, periiaps 15 or 20 feet high, an effect 
has been produced much superior to what might 
have been expected from the paltriness of the means. 
This is quite a mountain^ irom which the view 
plimges into the deep shades of the valley and lake 
on ofie side, and on the other is lost in the blue e/ti- 
tottce. The trees here are majestic, the lawn 
saioothand green; and these two things constitute 
at once a terrestrial paradise. We found in the 
garden many cedars of Lebanon, of the a^c and 
nze of those of the avenue. Their dark boughs 
sweep the lawn. There are some few marble sta- 
tues, antiaue, I believe, about the garden ; but the 
deep shaaes, and moist northern climate, do not 
agree with an exposure to the weather ; and the 
marble is covered with mossy stains. The figures 
are colossal, and have fine draperies, but are nose- 
less, and otherwise mutilated. Two good lions, 
modem, and likewise over-grown with moss. The 
rose-garden has, I think the gardener said, 120 
Tarieties of r^es. The piece of water is misers* 
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blj muddj and stagnant^ yet the lawn and plaoitar 
tions about it, the a wans and foreign birds BWim- 
ming gracefully on its surface, make it a very |»:et^ 
ty object. Tnere is a very handsome stone-arcfi 
thrown over it. Altogether, thi» ia a beautiful 
place, without any advantage of situation. 

^pril 7.P— We went to Westminster Abbey this 
morningr and found it, with all its merits, inferior 
to York-Minster, both inside and out. The jomni^ 
ed windows are not good ; and although I sbould 
not wish to white-wash the walls, yet I think tbem 
too dark and sooty. The chantii^ was very fine, 
and the oi^an accompaniment simple and beautiful. 
Of all human inventi<ms to elevate the mind, and 
excite enthusiasm, I know of none so powerful as 
church-music. The place adds undoubtedly to its 
effect. Whatever sentiments of elevation and pie* 
ty the music might have produced, were soon tin*- 
fortunately brought down to the ordmary worldly 
level by the sermon it was our fortune to hear. 
The preacher was a purple-faced short-necked man^ 
forcing his hollow, vulgar, insincere voice through 
a fat narrow passage. He told uf, or rather read 
out of a paper in his hand, that it was wrong to 
wish to die, yet not right to be afraid neither; and 
that St. Paul taught us to keep a happy medium. 
Among many words he pronounced m a pectdiar 
manner, I recollect acknot^^ledge and innocence, 
like no in noble, which is not unusual, I think, on 
tlie staee ; perfody instead of perfidy ; sun-^im in* 
stead of sun-^Aine. 

^pril 18. — Mr. West's new picture at the Bri- 
tish Institution is all l^e fashion at present ; every 
body goes to see it, and it is considered as his 
chef-fPcBuvre after his Regulus. The society has 
bou^t the picture for L. 3000. The subject is 



ChuBt heziing the sack. Thej^ (the sick) £^rm 
the prominent part of the picture^ and certainly 
they are what they ought to be, very sick. But 
that is an efiect easily produced ; and is only an 
exact likeness of a few wretched objects unqon** 
nected and passive. Christ is coining forth, his 
haiids extended towards them all, doing good like 
Providence, Qot like a common mortal, without 
emotion and without effort Tliis may, at least bo 
^LOcied to have been, the intention of the artist 
Our Saviour seemed to tne, however, to have only 
the countenance of a very handsome Jew, with a 
clear skin, trim beard, smd rather more genteel 
than their tribe usually are, yet not divine at alL 
The extended hands are delicate |~-imgers taper- 
ioe to an affectation, and finically graceful ; — the 
^(Souring is bluish and cold, and the outlines of all 
the> obii^ts as sharp and distinct as cut tin. The 
only ngure which struck me as fine, is that of a 
you^ man who has just laid down his, dying fa^ 
ther at the. feet of dhristT and, with one knee on 
the ground, out-«tretched hands, and earnest looks^ 
seems to pray with perfect faith. The Christ of 
Michael Angelo, at Mr. Aagerstein's, with all ita 
defects, is far otherwise divine than this ;^ andf 
without disparagement to Mr. West's reputation, I 
think he might have improved his colouring by the 
study of Rembrandt, Vandyke, or Murillo. 

^pril 21.-^Ha.mlet was acted yesterday at Co- 
vent-Garden, and Kemble, the reiffning prince of 
the English stage, filled the principal part. He 

* The Christof Mr. Trumbull, in hispkture of the Woman Ta- 
ken in Adultery, which I have just seen on the easel, (10th Sep- 
tember) appears to me to approach much nearer than Mr. West's 
to that peculiar' character of ineffable goodness and sublime meek- 
ness which h^l^ngs to our SsiTiour alone. 
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understands his art thoroughly^ but wants spir^ 
and nature. His maiUM^r is precise and artificial ; 
his voice monotonous and wooden; his features 
are too large, even for the stage. Munden in the 
part of Polonius, and Fawcett in the grave-dig- 
ger, plajed charmingly. It is enough to mention 
tne grave-diffgers^ to awaken in France the cry of 
rude arid baroarous taste; and, were I to say now 
the part is acted, it might be still worse* Ailer 
beginning their labour, and breaking ground £>r a 
grave, a conversation begins between the two 
srave-^liggers. The chief one takes off bis coat, 
K>lds it carefully, and puts it by in a safe corner ; 
then, taking up his pick^axe, spits in his hand, — 
gives a stroke or two,-«*^talks,—^tops,-— ^strips off his 
waistcoat, still talking,— folds it with great delibe- 
ration and nicety, and puts it with the coat, — ^then 
an under-waistcoat, still talking,— ^another and 
another. I counted seven or eight, eadhi folded 
and unfolded very leisurely, in a manner always 
different, and with gestures faithfully copied from 
nature. The British public enjoys this scene ex- 
cessively, and the pantomimic variations a good 
actor knows how to introduce in it, are sure to be 
vehemently applauded. The French adnut of no 
such relaxation in the dignite tragique. 

L'etroite bienseance y veut dtre gard^e ; 

and Boileau did not even allow Moliere to have 
won the prize of comedy, because he had 

Quitt6 pour le bouffon Tagr^able et le fin 
£t sans honte a Terence alli6 Tabarin ; 

much less would he or his school have approv- 
ed of an alliance between tragedy and taroe; 



¥et it may well be questioned whether the iiite« 
rest is best kept up by an uninterrupted display <^ 
eleyatton. For my part, I am inclined to think 
that the repose affonied by a comic episode reno- 
vates the powers of attention and of feeling, and 
prepares for new tragical emotions more effectually, 
than an attempt to protract these emotions during 
the whole representation could have done. It is 
by no means usual for the different actors of the 
same scene, in real life, to be all equally affected* 
The followers of a hero do not feel as ma^ani- 
mous as himself, and are even apt to laudi among 
themselves at his vices or his virtues. The hero 
himself is not always a hero, and does not speak 
invariably in the same tone. Indeed I do not 
know that it is unnatural for the same person to 
laugh and cry, within the same half hour, at the 
very same tmng, or at least various views of the 
same thing; nor that this ineonsistency of the hu- 
man mind miffht not furnish stronger dramatic 
touches than toe contrary quality. Poetical ex« 
citement cannot be maintamed lon^ at a time; 
you most take it up and lay it down like a flower, 
or soon cease to be sensible of the fragrance. If 
real illusion could ever take place in dramatic re- 

Eresentation, it would certainly be produced rather 
y that diversity of tone and character which exists 
in nature, than by an artificial unity. But nobody 
does, in point of fs^ct^ forget for a moment, that 
what he sees is a fable, and, if he did, the effect 
of a tragedy would hardly be pleasure. We look 
on poetical terrors as we do from the brink of a pre- 
cipice upon tl^ yawning chasm below ; it makes 
our head turn, and takes off our breath for very 
fear; but, leaning on the parapet- wall, we feel all 
safe« Looking on the ve^lure and mild beauties 
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around us, we enjoj tlie contrast; and, meetmg 
the eye of our companion^ exchaoge a smile. 

Voltaire, D'Alemteert, and many other fbriiigii 
Critics, agree in reproving this scene of the gravei- 
diggers as horribly low, while they extol the so^ 
Kloquy of Hamlet. Supposingt however, thft 9eti^ 
timents of the prince had been put into the mmitk 
of the peasant, and those of the peassint giv^n to 
the prince, I question whether these ctithu woukt 
itot still have taken part with the latter ugaitnst 
rtie former, it is 1?he spade fend the jests which 
discredit the philosophy, yet there is a certain 
coarse 4:mt energetic fitness bietween the one and 
the other,^ — and the tone of buffoonery does not 
ill accord with the contempt of life, its vanitieBt 
and empty greatness. 

The tragedy of Hamlet is much nH>re otrjectioti^ 
aWe^on otner points^— -being, in my opinimi, one 
of the most ill conceived and inexplicable of 
Shakespeare's plays, — which are all of theni Kttfe 
else than mereframes for his ideas, comic or philo- 
sophical, gloomy or playful, as they occurred^ 
without much attentiori to time and place; expres- 
sed with a vigour, a richness, and originality, quite 
wonderful in the original, but nearly lost in any 
translation. We might apply to l%akespeare what 
has been said of our Montaigne: " que personne 
ne savoit moins que lui, ce qu'il alloit dire, ni 
mieux ce qu'il disoit.'* I have remarked before; 
that the style of Shakespeare is not old; and the 
inartificial tiexture of his plays appears the more 
strange on that account: — this style, iost ae it is, 
might be applied to the best conducted fable, and 
most regular argument. Of the dramatic writers 
who followed him, some avoided his irregularities, 
but missed his style, or rather, had not his depths 
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his strength and genius; while others, and ther^ 
is a rec^it example, approached that style, and 
bad some sparks of that genius, hut adopted, in 
their zeal, the incon^st^M^ies, the coarseness, and 
even the puns. Yon can excuse in a Gothic ca- 
thedral (^fiye or six hundred years standing, those 
monkish figures carved on the walls, loUing^ their 
tongues out, or pointing the finger of scorn* at 
each other, in low derision, and others still more 
Bideeent, m favour of the wonderful art, which, in 
such an a^e of darkness and ignorance, durst con^ 
ceive, ana could execute the idea of building this- 
religious grove, rearing its arched boughs, and 
lofty shades of hewn stones 1 50 feet above your 
head ;*— while the country-house of the wealthy 
citizen of London, mimicking that taste of archh* 
tecture, excites a smile, — and if he should carry the 
imitation beyond the pointed arch, and pamted 
windows, to the very^ indecencies I have mentioned,, 
the ridicule would be complete. 

The after-piece was Blue-Beard, which outdoes, 
in perversion of taste, all the other showy stupidi- 
ties of the modem stage. A troop of horse (real 
horse) is actually intrc^uced, or rather two troops, 
charging each other fidl speed, — ^the floor is cover- 
ed with earth, — the horses are Astley's, and well 
drilled; they kick, and rear, and bite, and scram«- 
ble up waits almost perpendicular, and when they 
can do no more, fall, and die as gracefully as anj^ 
of their brethren, the English tragedians* All this 
might do very well at Astley's, but what a pity and 
a £ame &at horses should be the successors of 
Garrick, and bring fuller houses than Mrs. Siddons! 
Jipril2(i. — ^The English have had, for some weeks 
past, an overflowing of good news from their army 
HI thf peninsula. The house of tbi^ Portuguese. 

VQjL. 11. B. 
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ambassador has been magniSeently illiumDate^ 
during several bights. These successes are verj 
imipiortant in more respects than one, — they estab- 
lish the reputation of the army, heretofore doubtfii!, 
and put an invasion of these islands out of the 
question. The Spanish cause is highly popular 
in this country, — it is a cause to which every 
generous feeling is associated, — and it has excited 
a great degree of enthusiasm. Yet such is the 
innuence of party-spirit, that the liberty-people ctf 
this country are quite disconcerted, and out of 
temper about these new$. The Spaniards, they 
«ay, are fighting for the maintenance of the worst 
possible government, and none half so bad could 
be imposed upon them by the conqueror. We are 
.shedding our best blood for an ungrateful people 
who detest us, and once freed from the French, 
whom they scarcely hate more, they will quairel 
with us. The gl-eat and the rich there, it is said, fear 
the people nearly as much as they do the enemy, and 
that people is a wild beast thirsting for any foreign 
blood. This language of the opposition is not 
without some truth ; — but if it were the Spaniards 
who had invaded their neighbours, instead of their 
neighbours invading them, 1 suspect that they would 
not reason so coolly on the subject ; and, instead 
of considering whether the people of the north of 
the Pyrenees have a good or a bad government, 
they would decide at once that those of the south 
have no business with it. 

jipril 30. — I have given in the French Journal a 
literal translation of one of those lyric pieces which 
are introduced in many English farces, and are often 
sung between the play and the farce. At Edinburgh 
we heard Bannister, and here Mathews, sing some 
of th^ge select pieces with a gr^at deal o( true 



CDmicy aiid what is called here drj biiniQur. Yes* 
terday, particularly, Mathews delighted the pul>- 
fie of the Lyceam m a new plaj, called the Bee-* 
hive, playea forty times running. The song of 
an inn-keeper, who enumerates the contents of 
bis larder and kitchen, was encored again and 
again, with frantic applause. Other songs, how- 
ever, which happened to be less in the popular 
taste, were received with coolness, and we heard 
some men behind us exclaim, ainong themselves, 
^Italian squalls! — ^What a shame, on a British 
tfaeatre,-^Just like the opera, by G— !" Whenever 
I have expressed any surprise at the state of the 
English stage, I have been told that it was only 
the amusement of the vulgar, and that if I chose 
to partake of it, I must not complain* Admitting 
liiat people of fashion scarcely ever go to the the- 
atre, yet the lowest of tlie people do not frequent 
it more than^ they do ; — it is in fact filled by the 
middle class, neither the highest nor the lowest, 
and that is precisely the class where I should look 
ior the true and legitimate national taste. Besides, 
if the theatres of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
are for the vulgar, what other is there left for 
those v^ho rank themselves above the vulgar? 
The opera, — in other words, there is no national 
theatre. 

The bulk of those who compose the society 
of any country, and of this, certainly, full as much 
as any other, are persons of very moderate natu- 
ral abilities, rather dull and stupid, or whose 
sense and liveliness are of that passive sort, 'Which 
can receive amusement, but impart none ; — they 
are capable of relishing a joke,- — understand a 
good tning^ — ^have feelings even, and enthusiasm, 
when put mto them> bj an adept in the social art 
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of converssrttoa. It is a ^ifi; which kw. posamtf, 
ia an eminent degree, although there are manjr 
pretenders who try, and think they succeed ; ao^ 
whether they do or not, they never fail to enjoy 
themselves a great share of the amusement they 
mean to bestow on others. I have observed that 
these amusing persons do not like the theatre, and 
for obvious reasons, since it deprives them of their 
advantages ; but the interest of the amused lies an- 
other way. The actors of the theatre are profes- 
sors of the art ; those of society, amateurs only :•— 
the actors of the stage know their part better, and 
it has been composed for them by abler mea, and 
at leisure. You are there for your money ,^ — may 
withdraw when you are tired, — are npt obliged to 
answer or to appear attentive,'^r-you are at liberty 
to hiss or to appkud. The^general interest of so- 
piety is clearly m favour of a good theatre,- 

One word more on talkers ; — they pretend they 
do not like books, and go the length of saying that 
nobody reads now a-days. It is the language evea 
of those among them who write books, which 
serves to plaee the paradox in a stronger lights 
and marks the contradiction. Whatever they may 
say, nobody talks so welt, or so agreeably, as a 
book, and they would allow it themselves, in re- 
gard to their own book. Where would you find 
so easy and discreet a friend and compsHnon ? You 
may inteiTupt the conversation when you f4ease^ 
T~take a tiap — renew it again where you left it,r— 
go back to what interests you, — skip what does 
not,! — ^and shut yourself up with that friend, sure 
of never having more of him than you Hke. This 
consciousness of safety.is inestimable. Tojudge <rf 
it, consider only with what avidity the printed 
letters ef eminent persons are read, and reflect on 
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jkp dresd and consternation the sight of these 
«am^ letters in the original manuscript would have 
produced ; — -just drawn from the pocket of the per* 
f on to whom they were written, and about to be 
read to you in confidence ! One of these readings 
U a task, from which you would anticipate con- 
straint aiul ennui,— -the other is your free act, which 
can be productive, of pleasure only, and exposes 
you to no danger. Toe wolf does not even touch 
the lamb fallen with him in the same pit, which he 
would have devoured in the open field. 
. This nation is probably somewhat more think- 
k^, grave, solid, and taciturn than their neigh-^ 
hours on the other side of the channel. Less, 
however, than is generally supposed,— for men of 
all cmmtries are not extremely unlike. In the 
choice of their sonusements, people choose natural- 
ly something very different from their habitual 
i^tate, the tedium of. which they intend to relieve; 
and this explains the English taste for bufibonerj 
and broad humour. T li^ve often observed that 

fay and lively people find no pleasure in tales of 
umour,— Cowper^s John Gilpin for instance. I 
have not met with a person of the disposition 
above-mentioned^ to whom its excellent pleasantry 
did not appear insipid or worse. On the other . 
hand, these happy persons will generally be found 
to delight in the picture of sentimental distresses, 
which they never experienced, — their feelings turn- 
ing always to th^ gratification of the mind or the 
senses; while, to the wounded in spirit, such fic- 
tions come too near the sad reality for pleasure. 
It is the probe searching a deep and inflamed 
wound, instead of the hand gently rubbing the scar 
o( one which is healed, to allay the itching of the 
new skin. 
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The same causes national gravity and sclidsljr^ 
Itas a tendency to produce the afiectation of 
thoughtless vivacity ; and I have Been men of dis« 
tinguished talents so praised ^id fetes for their Jive* 
Mness and liserete^ that 1 have been apt to suppose 
that if they did not affect, at least they encouragecl 
this their natural disposition, and happy faculty of 
being different from other people, in France, oa 
the contrary, how many sqlemn co&combs I have 
known, who affected d'Stre profonds^ et depmser? 

May l.^-^Having provided ourselves with a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Lancaster, the celebrat* 
ed inventor of the new plan of education bearing 
bis name, we drove this morning to his school in 
tiie borough. We sent in our Tetter, which was 
open, and a young monitor coming out, informed 
us Mr. L. was not at home, and we could not be 
admitted. We represented that we were strangers, 
and could not possibly come again ; and at last, 
after Qonsulting with other monitors, we were al* 
lowed to enter. We found ourselves under a spa?* 
cious shed, lighted by a skyJight, about 30 or 35 
feet wide, and 100 feet long. There wa& at one 
end of the extremities a platform, two or three feet 
above the general level ; the rest of the room was 
naved, and benches arranged one behind the other, 
fronting the platform, the back of each bench hav- 
ing a shelf serving for a desk for the boy behind ; 
a narrow passage led along the wall, all round tho 
room. Seven or eight hundred boys, from six to 
twelve years old, filled these benches. They were 
all talking together and making a great noise. — 
They seemed divided into classes or sections, dis- 
tinguished by small flags ; some of the classes 
wnting on sand, others on slates, that is to say had 
written^ or might have written, for none were do« 



lag afty thing but playing. Out of compliment to 
m^ for the good of his scholars, or to show his au- 
^rity, oiie of the monitors made a sign, and at 
the instant the eight hundred little heads bowed 
down, skowihgi instead of a field of white faces, 
one of dark crops. We asked what the object of 
ihis evolution was, and were answered that it was 
iigii €md shade^ — ^but what for ? Before we could 
receive a reply, another signal had been giveii, and 
all the styfes or pencils were brandished in the 
air, — those who had none pointed their finger; — ^at 
aBo<ther sign they all came down again. Several 
other evolutions took place of as little obvious use: 
-^-a great buz and talking all over the room, and 
the monitors vociferating. Two boys were lying 
under a sort of hamper or henn^oop, placed upon 
the platform ; they were there, we were told, for 
placing chiehm^ that is to say, for leaving their 
places, or playing during the lesson ;*— they did 
not Beem to mind the punishment Observing 
some young soldiers with the monitors, we were 
mfonaed they were sent there to learn the method 
.of the school (not to much purpose this morning)'; 
one of the princes, the Duke of Kent, I believe, hav- 
ing fonned the laudable design of a school for the 
children of soldiers. Thirty or forty new scholaii 
are admitted every week, and they stay two or 
three years. Such is the information we received 
from one of the monitors, who did not shew him«- 
feelf a good calculator, for there would be at that 
rate always a permanent number of 4500 scholars 
in the school, which is nearly six tiooes what it can 
bold. There is a separate school for girls, less 
numerous, but we did not see it. It struck twelve, 
*— a monitor gave the order to clear the school,— t 
itibe boys rose %xi^ filed off by benches, making at» 
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miich noise, and as much dust with tfaeif feet a9 
they could. 

This is an account of what we saw faithfully re^ 
ported. 1 regret it, for it lowers (not much, how- 
ever,) the very favourable opinion I had formed of 
the ffood order, the economy of time, the gen^rd 
apphcation, and prodigious utility of a mode df 
teaching, by which a single master may ^direct 
1000 scholars, better and more eifectudlly than he 
could have done ten by any former method. It 14 
obvious that this was not intended as a day td 
receive visits ; but should not all days be equa^ 
and might not there be here a little of this emrla^ 
ianeriej for which certain critics, in the simplicity 
of their own hearts, did not know there existed an;f 
name in their language ? Mr. Lancaster was ^one, 
we were told, somewhere to organize a new s(moo^ 
^— his own, no doubt, might suffer in his aibsence; 
The building was undergoing some repairs when 
we were there, and the school was just breaking 
up, which circumstances may account for some of 
the apparent disorder. I have heard some of the 
best Inends of Mr; Lancaster say, that his prodi«- 
gious success had a little turned his head,— oetter 
ones have not always been proof against the trial 
The merit of the invention, however, is of more im^ 
portance than the merit of the inventor,-«^aDd the 
former is fully ascertained. 

Mr. Lancaster, like other hek-oes, owes some* 
thing to chance,— to the evident struggle for powet 
between the established church and the different 
sects of non-conformists, who have a common in* 
terest of jealousy. The established church enjoya 
all the worldly advantages ; wealth, consideration, 
and supremacy; its dienitaries throw generally 
their weight on the ministerial tndei—no rfoa^r 



fte J should be bated bj their opponeats ! That 
spirit of inquiry, boldness^ and originality of think'* 
iflg, for which this couatrj is distinguished^ the 
liberty of the press, and a certain degree of seri- 
ousness which has been denominated gloom and 
caelancholj, have loi^ made it the hot-bed 
of religious sects, and of political factions* New 
apostles of the ^c^pel rise up from time to time, 
Who exf^ain it difierent ways, and kindle, at the 
fire of their own enthusiasm, the imagination of 
tteir followers. The nature of the particular dog- 
Ida is of little knportance^ — any thing very enthusi- 
astic succeeds; and thofic^ who address themselves 
to the terrors of superstition, more certainly, than 
those who inculcate a rational confidence, grounded 
on llie attributes of the Supreme Being. The sect of 
llie Methodists, who preach hell and damnation, and 
place faith before works, has made astonishing 
progress ; while that of the Unitarians, who sf^e in 
Chnst little more than a wise man, extends very 
Ktde. EInthusiasm, however, like other passions, 
subsides in time, and none of these sects have a 
▼ery long duration. The presbyterians, the in- 
dependents, and the quakers, do not increase, 
and perhaps diminish. Very probably these sects, 
even the most extravagant, are not an evil, — ^new 
eonverts being generally remarkable for the purity 
and simplicity oi their morals. Sectaries, indeed, do 
not, in general, cultivate the fine ai;ls nor the belles 
lettres ; — ^you meet with little elegance or polish 
among them ;— ^they are not men of taste; but they 
are generally honest and respectable, not withstands 
ing a slight tincture of pride and hypocrisy, mix-' 
M with Christian lowliness. The pastor among 
them, holding his tenure upon the good pleasure of 
his congregation, must exert himself, and show 

TOL. II. s 
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some zeal; while the clergy of the estahlbhed 
church, bemg independenty nave come at last, I 
am told, to fulfil their functions, merely as a {hto-^ 
fessional duty, strictly perhaps, but coldly. Aorir 
cular confession, and all the practices of the Roman 
Catholic church, keep up an habitual intercour^ 
between the clergy and the people. There i# 
comparatively none in the Englisti church, and 
the episcopal clergy are little else than an aristof^ 
cratical body in the state Returning from Scot- 
land, where the clergy are particularly grave and 
decorous, we are the more strlick with the smart 
appearance of the English clergy. I observed, a 
few days ago, at the house of one of these reverend 
persons, a pair of sparring-gloves ; and the sight put 
me in mind of Dr. Moore^s anecdote about the 
young man who thought he had a vocation for the^ 
church, ** because he liked field sports so mudi*'* 
You meet in the best society a number of young 
clergymen, brought up in the expectancy of some 
good living, of which their families or friends have 
the presentation. Those young men have received 
an education which sets off any talents they may 
have to the best advantage,— they are idle enough 
to be amabh^ and welcome every whefe, like our 
Abb6s formerly. A well brushed suit of blacky 
forms the essential of their establishment ; nobody 
inquires where they lodge nor at what ordinary 
they eat their meal. We have in the upper part 
of the house where we lodge cme of these young 
expectants of the good things of the cfaureh* 
From his garret he- went the other day to Carletoiip- 
house* to be presented, — ^he dines out every day,— 
is of all the parties,-«and comes home at two o'clock 
inthemormng. 
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" The church of England is exclusively- thit of 
tiie upper ranks, hut the middle ranks and lawer 
people are seceding from it by degrees. The 
clergy have taken the alarm, and with some rea- 
son ; they saw with jealousy a new system of po- 
pular education, invented by a non*conformist, 
supported by all the different sects, and. patronized 
l>y the royal family, and by mo&t liberal-minded 
persons, on account of its extraordinary advantagesy 
threatening tkem with a desertion en masse of the 
whole present generation. They first wrote against 
Mr.. Lancaster; his right to the bvention was dis- 
pated; and it was proved that a method nearly si- 
milar to his own bad been put in practice with 
great success, at Madras, by another person. Dr. 
Bell, who published it on his return toi England in 
a pamphlet, little attended^ to at the time, precisely 
one year before Mr. Lancaiiter began. The lat? 
ier does not seem to have known any thin^ of 
this publicatioq, and has at any rate the ment of 
having first done in England what Dr. Bell had 
done in ladia^ and ia a much mor& economical 
manner.. 

Mr. Lancaster is a quaker, and will not teach 
any other religious opinions th^n those of his sect$ 
but he does not refuse to organize neutral schpols 
where religion is not touched upon at all. This 
neutrality is, however,^lo0jkedupon as only appar 
rent, and in.fact as war in disguise^ The only safe 
course remaining, ia for the church to lay aside 
dignity,, and indolence^ and, imitating their adverr- 
saries, try who can do most good, for the sake oJT 
self*preservattoaat least. They have inconsequence 
actually begun to establish their ojwn schools on Dn 
BelPs plan.. That organization- of society is proba- 
bly the happiest which, leaving thus to numaa 



pMdioDS their vivifying inifiueiiGe, only fin*&ifl^ 
&e means of controlkng their excess, and con^' 
trives, m general^ to guide, by yielding befare ail 
power of resistance is lost. 

The opinion, that it is dangerous to instruct the 
people, has been maintained, and not without great 
plausibility. Such shallow information, as the mul« 
titude can possibly attain, is only calculated to 
make them more discontented with their lot. The 
labourer has no inclination nor time for reading; 
and no books that he can understand, not even the 
Bible^'-oin the opinion of the clergy of the three- 
fourths of Christian Europe ! The odium of this 
doctrine is chargeable to nature itself,-— to the 
wants it has given us. No state of society^ even 
the most perfect, can exempt more than a very 
small numWr o( men from constant manual labour*, 
The answer to this is, firsts ^^ to the danger, diat 
if, as will alwars happen, some means of infor<* 
mation remain within the reach of more individual 
than there is room for in the upper ranks of wsme* 
tji or more than the labour of the rest of the 
people can maintain, that surplus of educated men 
IS necessarily thrown back again into the labouring 
class: That, thus placed between a state of enjoy*- 
ment, from which they are excluded, and a state of 
labour which they think beneath them, they are 
precisely in that desperate situation which renders 
men dangerous : That the less information there is 
among the generality of 1 abourers, the easier it is for 
the small number of men of their class who have some 
information to mislead the others, as to thei r rights,--^ 
the supposed injustice of society towards them, — the 
means of redress, — and, finally, to make them the 
blind instruments of their own ambition. That such 
has been^ at all times, and in all countries, and par* 
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tictslarly in Frmce, the great cwse of revoltttkmat 
18 abunoantlj proved; when, on the contrary, aU 
know how to read and write, it is no longer a dis* 
tinction, — ^it confers no superiority and exclusive 
influence. One of the writers in the Edinburgh 
Review asked energetically, Whether it was sup* 
p6sed the disciples of Lancaster or of EfeU would 
no Jonger feel hunger and thirst, or cease to dread 
the gaUows ? Will they not have the same inc^H 
live to labour, and motives for obedience to the 
laws, as their forefathers had, who did not know 
their letters ? Is it not evident, on the contrary, 
that they will sooner discern that industry, sobriety, 
and good order, are the safest means to secure the 
comforts of life ? The question, moreover, is no 
longer, whether it is desirable the people should be 
mstructed, but whether they should be instructed 
partially, — ^all, or a few; and whatever doubts 
might remain as to the first proposition, there can^ 
not be any as to the last Secwidj As to utility 
to the common people, I own it does not clearly 
appear how the labouring class are to avail them<* 
selves to any purpose of their knowledge of readings 
both for want of tnne and want of books. The latter 
want alone admits of a remedy ; and even that does 
not, unless persons as public-spirited, and as able^ 
as Miss H. More and Miss Edgeworth, would cou^ 
descend to write expressly for the common people; 
an undertaking of more * difficulty than is readily 
imagined, and for which no adequate reward of 
fame can be expected. Moral essays may easily 
be above the capacity and practical use of lower 
life ; yet the intention of accommodating diem ex- 
pressly to the ignorant and the low must not be 
made apparent. A story must be simple, but not' 
sUly,*— told in earnest, and not with the air of a 
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lesson to inferior readers, which they would feel as 
an insult to their understandipg. Whether the 
lower people are ever to read or not, it is a great 

Eint gained, that the years of their infancy should 
employed in some sort of exercise of the mind; 
a laudahle ambition be excited ; habits of order 
and discipline acquired ; and lessons of morality 
and piety early imparted. It is worthy of rematjc, 
that the lower people in Scotland are well-inform* 
ed and orderly,* — ^the lower mople of Ireland igno* 
rant and seditious. There is an ambition in pa- 
rents, to give a better education to their children 
than they have received themselves, more aj^arent 
here than perhaps any where else ; the desire and 
the hope of ameliorating their situation are gene- 
ral ; and such is the proper sense every individual 
entertains of his rank as a man, that there is not 
one so low as to suffer the treatment he wouldhave 
borne in former times. The usual language of 
masters to servants^ and superiors to inferiors, is 
infinitely more guarded and considerate than it 
used to be ; blows and abusive epithets are only 
known in old novels and on the stage, — the pic- 
tures of obsolete manners. The poor are become 
less ignorant, and less abject; and that they are 
not less industrious, is sufficiently apparent from 
the progress which agriculture, manufactures, and 
all the useful arts have made. We may therefore 

* The people of Scotiand were in the seventeenth century 
in a more savage state than even ihe worst of the Irish of the 
present day. A contemporary writer (169S,) stated, that there 
were 200,000 people begging from door to door, living together 
promiscuously, and guilty of all sorts of crimes. A system of 
parochial education established shortly afterwards, made one of 
the most barbarous countries in Europe one of the most orderly^ 
^uarteHy Revfew^ A*o. XVL page 33 K 
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conclude itfe not necessary to the welF-bemg of so-* 
eiety that the people shoum be ignorant. Poor they 
ifwil always necessarily be, — ^for poverty is a com« 
parative state. If all were rich, all would be poor, 
for nothing would either be done or enjoyed. The 
only palliative to poverty is industry and frugality, 
ana the only specific is not to multiply too fast. 

To return to the Lancasterian scnool, — ^not such 
as we have seen it at Mr. Lancaster's, but as we 
know it to exist all over England. A certain num« 
ber of children, perhaps 1000, is divided into clas- 
ses of about 20, the lowest learning their letters, the 
highest arithmetic. The scholars who distinguish 
themselves most, become monitors of their respec- 
tive classes, and repeat to them the instructions of 
the master. Prizes are dii^tributed, — slight punish- 
ments inflicted, — and the well-organized mass 
moves forward with unity and vigour. The im- 
provement of the scholars nas been unusually rapid^ 
and thus employed during two or three years, 
l^easantly to themselves, and free from bad habits, 
they are found lo have gained as much by the harm 
avoided as by the good actually obtained. Final- 
ly, the whole of this education costs about fifteen 
shillings sterling a-head.* It is asserted, that of 
4000 children brought up in Mr. Lancaster's own 
school (the very one we visited,) from its origin, 
belonging to the lower class of people, in a suburb 
of London, not one individual has, up to this pe- 
riod, been found guilty of any crime, or even 
brought before a court of justice. On our returo 
from this school we passed by another, a free- 



* I must refer the reader for ample details to two excellent 
articles on the subject in the Edinburgh Reviewd of October 
l«07 and Norember 1810. 
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flchoolt established tinder the wdls of the prison cft 
the Boroueh, for the very judicious and benevolent 
purpose of providing for the education of detained 
debtors' children. 

The breweries of London mav justly be ranked 
among its greatest curiosities, andf the establishment 
of Messrs. Barclay and Company is one of the most 
considerable : A steam-engine, of the power of 30 
horses, does, the greatest part of the work ; for al- 
though there are nearly 2^0 men employed, and a 
great number of horses, these are mostly for the 
out-door-work ; the interior appears quite solitarr. 
Large rakes with chains moved by an invisU)ie 
power, stir to the very bottom the immense mass of 
malt in boilers 12 feet deep ; elevators which no- 
body touches, carry up to the summit of the build* 
ing 2500 bushels of malt a-day, thence distributed 
through wooden channels to the different places 
where the process is carried on. Casks of truly 
gigantic sizes are readyxto receive the liquors. One 
of them contains 3000 barrels. Now at eight bar- 
rels to a ton, this is equal to a ship of 375 tons. 
By the side of this are other enormous vessels, the 
smallest of which, containing about 800 barrels^ 
are worth, when full, L. 30W) sterling each. This 
fleet of ships is hung up on a frame of timbers 
so as to walk freely under them, and render all 
parts accessible, the whole under a common roof. 
The stock of liquor is estimated at L. 300,000; 
the barrels alone in which it is carried about to 
the consumers cost L. 80,000 ; and the whole ca- 
pital is not less than half a million sterling: 
250,000 barrels of beer are sold annually, which 
would load a fleet of 150 merchantmen of the bur- 
den of 200 tons each. The building is incom- 
bustible; walls of brick and floors of iron, Messrs. 
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Jifarc^y and Cooapany are ^ successors of Thrab^ 

Jrhose name is associated to the inimortalitj of 
oh^spn; and the words of the philosopher oc- 
curred naturally to us at sight of tne very objects 
by which they had been suggested : ^^ This is not 
merely an assemblage of yats and boilers,^' he ex« 
claimed, ^' but the potentiality of becoming rich 
beyond the dreams of ayariceJ' More than 100 
horses are employed in carrying the beer to the 
consumers. .We saw a number of them in a long 
^an^e of stables, These colossusses are fed with 
a mixture of cloyer, hay, straw, and oats, chopped 
together yery fine, so as to enable horses eyer so 
old to feed without difficulty. They are often six- 
teien hours in harness out of the twenty-four* 
There was not one sick. They looked prodigi- 
ously square and heayy; more so, I should thinks 
than is best for use. We took notice that the 
steam-engine did not make the least noise— -not 
more than a clock; you might haye heard a pia 
irop all oyer the building. 

This establishment pays annually to the excise 
the prodigious sum of L. 400,000. The principal 
branch otthe reyenue of the United States is the 
duty on importations of rum, brandy, gin, and 
pther spirituous liquors, from the West Indies and 
£urope, yielding annually, if I remember rights 
,tWo millions of dollars. Here we find an incSyi- 
dual establishment for the use of a mere suburb, 
/for there are twelye other principal breweries in 
London, besides a number of lesser ones) yielding 
to the ffoyernment a reyenue about equal to the 
principal branch (about the sixth part) of the re- 
yenue of a nation ! 

Notwithstanding the great increase of the excise 
duty, the rise of wage$, and of the raw materials^ 

yoL. u. T 
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estimated at 120 per cent, in a given time, (i have 
forgotten the number of years, which, however, 
makes no difference) the price of beer has advan-^ 
ced only 50 per cent. Such is the advantage of a 
well-understood division of labour, the improve^ 
ments in machinery, and particularly the introduc* 
tion of the steam-engine. The saving of money 
resulting from this is the least national advantage^ 
or rather is the index of an important saving in 
men, which gives to England a disposable force 
so much greater than its nominal populatimi seems 
capable of affording. This economy of men in 
the useful arts accounts likewise for the extraordi"* 
narv number of footmen all over England. I am 
told there are always 50,000 men-servants out of 
place in London ;— this is not amoi^ the best re* 
suits of the steam-engine. There are in other 
countries as many servants kept in some houses; 
but the number of families, who keep one or more 
men-servants, is far greater here than in any other 
country. 

On our return from the Borough, we were shewn, 
at the comer of a street near Blackfriar's Bridge, 
a very smart shop, ornamented with .silks and 
shawls, and other finery, the shop of Mr. Waith- 
man, whose patriotic speeches at city meetings 
make such a conspicuous figure in the papers. 
This tribune of the people, who measures cahcoes 
by the yard to the ladies, possesses considerable 
weight among the reformers of the city. He speaks 
enerffetically, and with that degree of earnestness 
which commands belief, and, exaggeration apart, 
reasons very well. In other countries, the exer- 
cise of these (]^ualities shakes or overturns em- 
pires ; here, the impression is short-lived ; the vio- 
lence of a demagogue evaporates in words, and hi^ 
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exaggerated opiaions work their way ^ery slowly 
and temperately into the public mind. 

The annual exhibition of pictures at Somerset- 
House, just open, seems still poorer than last yeftr. 
West's famous picture of the death of Nelson is 
there. You see, on the deck of his ship, a crowd 
of busy men, in the middle of whom the hero is 
stretched at full length, too nearly dead for any 
expression, and his friends around nim, very little 
more animated than himself. The colouring ip 
IssltA^ and, at the same time, without strength; a 
sort <d dull brick-dttst hue pervades the whole. : * « 
The artist seems to have aiined at getting as many ' : ^y 
heads into his canvass as it could hold, every on^ ^- 
a portrait, I dare say. This taste for portraits ift 
itistorical pictures, peculiar^ I believe^ to En^Ismd, 
is npt without an excuse ; it creates certamly ^ 
new and powerful interest : and, provided compo* 
^tion and expression are not sacrificed to it, I ^ 
tUnk itidividufti likeness is a merit The Ek^lish 
east of countenance, too, is rather less at variance 
with heroic expression, than that of most other mo^ 
diem iraces of men, being distingiwhed by aa ovc^ 
outline, and often regulcu* features, with acertaia 
calmness and dignified composure,, which suits 
liistorieal subjects, and may be i:arried to the can* 
vass with very little alteration. This calmness ex- 
tends to the composition of English pictures, .and 
forms a great ccmtrast with the show and bustle of 
•the French school, called here jftftttr. Voltaire 
marked the omosition oC ns^tonal temper a^d man*- 
iiers in the miowing lines : 

. Vous connoiss6z TimpatieDte ardeur 
De no8 Franpois, ces foos sons pleins orhonneur^ 
Aifisi qfd'm W ii* vool tons anx bttaiUcik 
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Then, speaking of an Englishman, 

Son maintien sec, sa frdde indifll&reiice, 
Dondoient du prix » 9qb eourage ahier. 
Sans dire m laot ce sourcilleux guerrier 
Examinoit coinme on se bat en France, 
Et I'on eut dit a son air d'hnportance 
Qtt'il fttoft li pour se dcsennuyer. 

The ancients did not make actors of their heroes^ 
ours are always represented in a picture, as on the 
stage, with an exaggerated expression; and, to 
their natural impatimfe ardeur^ the French artist 
thinks he must add artificial demonstrations of dra- 
matic feelings heyond nature. A great revdiution 
has taken place in the manner of the French sdiool 
within a few years ; the austere simplicity of the 
<intique is now exclusively the fashion, (I judge 
tentirely from the Ancles m Musee) and, as it ap* 
l^ears to me, is affectedly caricatured. Their 
figures well set, accurately poized, and inireterateljr 
Grecian, give you the idea of statues and basso 
relievos ; and, m order to make their contempt of 
thte trivial merit of variety more apparent, the 
French artists arrange, with unmerciiui simplicity, 
leg behind le^, and nose behind nose, in endless 
profiles, like nles of soldiers, and every head is 
cast on the antique mould of the modem Alexan- 
der. This antique mania prevails here likewise ; 
fcut, as the native taste is not so fer renM)ved from 
it as the French was, British artists have less to as- 
C^ume, and are simple, with more simplicity. As 
to Mr. West's picture of Lord Nelson, it is more 
remarkable for a total absence of expression, than 
for calmness and simplicity; — all in it is coldness 
and bustle. The dead body of a hero is too like 
that of another man, to characterize hift death :-^ 
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you want his last look and his last words, and wish 
to see their immediate effect on those who witnes* 
sed them, and to whom thej were addressed* 
Wolfe's death is much more heroical. 

Under this picture was placed a small one of Wil^ 
kie's, the first we have seen of this celebrated artist; 
an old man, with a woman's cap and cloak, playing 
with a child, who is half-afraia, half-diverted with 
the disguise. The colouring is rich and vigorous. 
The exhibition was full of portraits, the great staple 
of diis market;— *a few very good ones by Law«- 
jrence. Philips, Raebum, Owen ; a very indifierent 
cme of Sir Francis Burdett and Magna Charta by 
Northcote. We remarked a glowmg landsdape 
try G. Nasmyth ; several by female artists of con- 
siderable merit, Miss Reinagle, Mrs. White,^ Mislk 
Rhodes. A singular bird's-eye view in India by 
•Daniel, true to nature, and beautiful in itself, but 
scarcely fit for a picture. A Demoniac by Dawes, 
very stout and furious. Two or three light-'head* 
ed compositions by Fuseli, who seems to have an 
indigestion of genius. A good landscape by Wil- 
son.* This Wilson, whose pictures seB now very 
high, was suffered to die in great poverty. Artists, 
like saints, are not canonized till a long while ailk 
ter their deaths The exclusive taste for old pio-' 
tures affi)rds very little encouragement to living 
painters; and the English particularly seem un-* 
willing to believe in native and contemporary 
talents, which is one of the reasons of their pau- 

city. 

The water-colour artists are proportionally much 
superior to ihose who paint in oil. There are two 

* Understanding that the pictures of living artists only arc ad- 
mitted, i itntk this piettm of Wilson must have becto a mistate. 



#jj^il|ttiQns wiWly #ppi|^natod to the {wmar^ 
Hep^pby is admirfLl>Ie ; Ms subjects are of the mi^ 
m^re km4 described Ifist y/ea^, in speaking of 
Cossets pictujQe ; but his selections are npt aLwa^;^ 
iiqufi\ly good. He is a i^ost fruitful artist. I 
CQiwt/^ seveo pr fiight of his productions at tha 
Spriog G^den exhibitions and ^11 sold very hi^ 
f^if^W if^ja very good puysagpste^ but his leafing ui 
i^fipoitXr^^ and jiv^nts breadth. I like Reipagle 
ibi^tfo*. The figures of p^n and animals he intro^ 
4|icias ^e ^ap much ^upf r^^r. JElis ^ume^s Abbey 
19 ep^q^l^t I Qb^erved son^ good things by H^.- 
y^ll, hy Nii?holsoni and ;by Payne ; .the interior 
^ a lihmry by Pugipk m a prodigious effect ; 
4Q{Qe, good fifeanpie^fes by Pocock^ although of ft 
,iKeiy pold eplpunng* T^e superiority of me war 
t^rrColQUi: branch pf the firt in Eng^nd may be 
iicppun^ffpr, by the influence of female anaateiirSt 
l¥hp -encourage Xt in pref<^renqe to oil-paintingf 
JtHeiog their pwp ^style. They upe body colouns 
#jpid wa^h, and>U)e qflSsct 4^ i^onderfully vigorous, 
je^cept thfe dark shades, i^hich are poor and 
flliaty. |t is a dm^^f^m ip painting tp find some 
pmHW^^ .having ^e adyantage^ of oil, but not 
£able to be transformed .ipto an absplute coal by 
Bg^ ; and ithe matter i^ |¥q11 worth the attention of 
cE^mists. 

JQnowing, from experience, the conditions q£ 
admittance to j^ee Lord Staffprd's collection of 
pictureiEf, we procured the requisite introduction, 
and received not only the common ticket of ad- 
^mifiiSiQn, but a ,more .general permission, liberally 
(granted to ^artist^. TThis is one of die, finest coir 
lections in England ; the best pictures are from 
the Orleans gallery, . Wp remarked eight of Nich. 
Poussin, No. 68 to 7i^ of the catalogue, much.su^ 



peitDr t6 ady #« havte seen of that artkt, except die 
one of the Plague of Athens, at Mr. Hop's. The 
Extreme Unction is the best The gnef of the 
Aiend9 of the dyin^ ikian is wonderfuSy well ei^ 
pressed. The Euckamt haa some very fine figures^ 
but they eat their God too heartily and irreverent- 
ly ; — the colouring is fine. 

Nos. 9 and 10, two Raphaels. One is ranked 
among his chefS'4^CBMre^ the other is acknowledge 
ed to he not b his good manner ;-*-tfae latter is th# 
holy family, as hard as cut tin, and the figure of 
St Josieph positively very bad. As to the ehefi 
S^csuwey known by the name of the BeUe Viergei 
pf which thfsre are. numerous copies, I sHtn as-^ ^ 
tonished, and truly mortified to fina ifnyse^f so to- 
tally blind to its merit The infant Christ has the 
ibrms and the attitude of a [Jump Httle inM, and 
the infant St. John is likewise a miniatore of a 
man, and not a child. The virgin herself is pefj. 
fectly iniipid,-i4he landscape Uirough the window 
is shocking, as usual. This picture cost 4000 gtii* 
taeas. 

^ No. 11. A descent from the cross, by Lud. Car- 
racci. The Dbother of Christ fainting is quite 
wonderful. 

A Vandyke (not numbered^ the virgin and child, 
admirable. The virgin looks up with sublime 
jnety, and the child is an infant God. 

No. 7. Annibal Carracci. A great colossal Da- 
ase, in bad taste. 

No. 14. Giulio Romano. Ah infant Hercules, 
certainly bad. 

No. 30. Guido. A very beautiful child asleep. 

No. 31. Carlo Maratti. The Virgin learning to 
read ;-*-fine expression, and rich colouring. 
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( No«49. Tintpr^tto. A fine portrait in Rem- 
brandt's manner. 

No. 59. Claude Loraine. A highly esteemed 
laodscape, which appeared to me very cold, and 
the trees singularly lumpish. 

No. 94. Titian. Venus coming out of the sea; 
ill drawn, and the colouring of a dull white. 

No. 265. Two fine Vemets. 

No. The finest Berghem I ever saw. The 
colpur^ig, a« prevailing tint of olive green, seems 
glazed over with a rich, warm haze. Several good 
Kejoihrandts and Vanderveldens, and the inside 
pf a cpttage excellent, by Victor^ a name unknown 
tome.* . , 

When I speak un&tvourably of French artists, I 
may depend on having those of England on my 
side I and against the latter, those of France would 
join. readily, — :for artists are very national, and do 
not, in general, spare each other. But, to fail in 
respect to Ra{^ael, to Titian, and Guide, is indeed 
an offence, the heinousness .of which is sure to 
meet with general and unqualified censure. I do 
not mean to defend my taste ; but I cannot help 
suspecting that it is not so singular as mi^ht be 
supposed, and that many think as I do, without 
beinff so rash and imprudent as to confess it 

The windows of the Marquis of Stafford's house 
look over the green park, most delightfully fresh 
and luxuriant at this season of the year. A friend 

, * The writer has since seen (1815) at the Marquis of Staf* 
ford's, and admired extremely, a picture of the death of Eli, by 
a Urine artist, Mr. Bird, which he is astonished he did not ob» 
serve tormerlj. It is a wonderful picture, as to variety, tnitfi 
and vigour of expression; each head, and there are many, is a 
chef d'osijivre. 
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of^diie^ describthg his 'house at Paris, in a letter 
I received here a few dajs ago, and the prospect 
from his terrace over the distant country, addedf 
** Voilfc une vue que vous chercheriez vainement 
dans toule laville de Londres." I could not help 
wishing my friend; who has never seen England,, 
had been before these windows, to cure him of his 
preiudices. 

English travellers, shut out of their accustomed 
track, have been obliged to shifit their ground, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean are come into 
fashion. There is not a classical nook unexplored 
by these restless wanderers :— they dispute with 
ea^h other for the remains of Greece and Egypt, — 
purchase antique marbles for their weight in goid,-^ 
Jiack up and i^p home a Grecian temple as other 
people would a set of chioa. We have just visited 
one of the learned cargoes, recently landed front 
Athens, no less than the spoils of the Parthenon,^ 
brought by Lord Elgin, late ambassador to the 
Porte. The first object which commanded our 
attention was a colossal head of a horse, full of 
life and fire, and superior to any antique horse i 
ever saw. This, indeed, is not saying enough, for 
the antique model of a fine horse had more of th^ 
bull make in it than of the stag. The eyes of this 
head are, however, far too prominent. We saw 
next a headless colossal group of two women seat* 
ed, and leaning upon each other, — the draperies 
very fine, and a noble simplicity in the attitudes. 
Mrs. Siddons is said to have burst into tears in con- 
templating this ^oup. She may have been so 
aflfected,-*-tbere is no knowin&r what ideas mi^ht 
arise in her mind, — ^but certainly it was more what 
she thought than what she saw : Phidias, — the 
Parthenoa)— so many centuries,-^and those prer 

VOL. ur w 
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cious remains of the arts of Greece transported 
into regions which had hardly a name in th« days 
of glory of Athens I Another female gFou{>, colos- 
sal likewise ; — seated, leaning, without heads, ^^t 
very beautiful. Two single statues of men reclin- 
ing, and colossal, much mutilated, but equals I 
thmk, to any remains of antiquity we possess, and 
shewing a perfect knowledge of anatomy. All 
these statues wfere taken down from the pediment of 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, and are thought to 
fee the work of Phidias. They are finished in all their 
parts with infinite care, although placed agsiast 
a wall, and one side, at least, entirely out of sight 
This temple was nearly entire only 150 years agO| 
when the Turks, using it as a powder-magazine, 
it blew up; but the portico and the two ends of 
the pediment remained standing;. Stuart has given 
a view of the temple as it had oeen, and as it was 
in his time, where the statues taken down by Lord 
Elgin are seen. There are, besides, many marble 
basso relievos taken down from the architrave, and 
many more casts of those which could not be re- 
moved, but none of them appeared to me very 
^od. The Turks are in the habit of burning into 
lime such marbles as they can reach, and by ^le- 
grees will destroy the whole. To impress these 
barbarians with a high opinion of their value, is 
the most effectual means of stopping the work of 
destruction; and a statue, a vase, or a columiit 
bought and carried away, save many from the lime* 
kiln;— -yet Lord Elgin is blamed as a despoiler* 
There are also some Egyptian specimens, such as 
a colossal beetle of green porphyry, and two or 
three barbarous heads of gigantic size. A great 
part of Lord Elgin's marbles was lost by a ship* 
vrreck. 



-:r*>llr. DavyV lectures at the Royal Institution are 
«till more crowded than they were last year^ and 
the lecturer himself more than ever, sought after by. 
the great and the fair. It would be a matter of 
^eat regret if the allurements of science should at 
last prove inferior to those of fashion, and if future 
fame should be sacrificed to ephemeral successes* 
The elocution of this celebrated chemist is' very 
different from the usual tone of men of science in 
En^and ; his lectures are frequently figurative and 
poetical ; and he is occasionally carried away by 
the natural tendency of his subject, and of his ge- 
nius, into the depths of moral philosophy and of 
religion. The peculiarities of great and original 
writers, or speakers, have often introduced a vicious 
^^fieetation in the language of their numerous 
ibllowers,— and English simplicity runs some such 
risk at the amphitheatre of the Koyal Institution, 
The voice andi manner of Mr., Davy are rather 
gentle, than impressive and strong ; he knows what 
nature has ^iven him, and what it has withheld, 
and husbands his means accordingly. You may 
always foresee by a certain tuning or pitching of 
the organ of speech to a graver key, thrusting his 
chin into his neck, and even pulling out his cra?- 
vat, when Mr. Davy is going to be eloquent, — ^^for 
he rarely yields to the inspiration till he is duly pre- 
pared. It is impossible to study nature, and pene- 
trate ihto the secret of its proceedings, without 
discovering at every step such evidence of a 
plan, such fitness of things to a general purpose, 
and that purpose so benevolent, that conviction 
flashes at once on the mind, of an omnipotent in- 
tettigence, and further hopes are inseparable from 
that conviction. If ordinary spectators experience 
an involuntary impulse of enthusiasm, what must 
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be the feelings of him, who, penetrating the first 
into regions hitherto unknown, has raised atsorner 
of the thick veil, and untied one of tlie last knofei of 
the great tissue of wonders? I have beard the moral 
digressions of the illustrious naturalist, and his so* 
lemn appeals to the supreme wisdom^ severely eti- 
ticlsed ; but the greatest part of his audience hears 
them with delight and applause, and I think Mr. 
Davy would disarm criticism, if he abandmied 
him|elf more naturally to his spontaneous 'feelings^ 
which are legitimately called forth by the ocoa- 
sion: I must say, however^ that I think the sallfr^ 
faction of Mr. Davy's audience is sometimes ex- 
pressed with more zeal than delicacy. Where 
clapping is allowed, hissing may follow. 

May 7. — ^Although artists enjoy here very little 
personal consideration, and pride is a principal fea- 
ture of the English manners and character, yet we 
find a copartnership actually existing between cer- 
tain persons of fashion and a eompany of public 
singers. The Duchess of D. Lady C. Lady K. and 
Lady S. B. allow a concert for money to be per- 
formed in each of their houses successively.^ 'In re* 
turn for the trouble, refreshments, wear and tear of 
the house, Kgbts, &c. &c. the ladies distribute a cer- 
tain number of tickets on their respective nights, all 
given away I should hope ;^— but I would not answer 
for that, — ^for shabbiness and gentility are often 
found together. The last night was Lady S. R's 
ni^ht ; constables and door-keepers^ received l^e 
tickets at the door, just like any otnerpublfc concert. 
The crowd was prodigious, — ^few could reach the 
room where the singers were^ (Bianchi, Bertinolti, 
Tramezzani, &c.)— 4)ut music was not what they 
came for ; and tlie true enjoyment doea not^ in fact^ 
begin till theecHicert is over. The goii^ away i» 
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' the things that, is, seeing other pe<^1^ go awajr, 
not. going t away one's self. Therefore, although 
there is a general heaving and rolling of the well- 
dressed mob towards the door, the tide returns 
BNtny a time, ^ loath to leave such scenes.'* Mean- 
while, as carriages drive successively to the door, 
the nafioes are vociferated, but vociferated in vain ; 
-*-rnona will go first ;~-they drive away empty to 
take their turn again ^— the footmen swear and 

•scold, and speak rudely to the mob of masters ;«*- 
at last some oi' them depart^— *but hours elapse be- 
fore the house is empty. The prime situation all 
^at time is at the top of the stairs, whence you 
have a full view of all the heads^-^four-fifths are 
women. Men have not the same keen relish for 
this sort of pleasure. The Bishop of B. and W. 
was distinguishable among them, and seemed to en- 
joy it all, calling aloud, ^'wellj weU^^ only build 
€mrchesJ'^ * 

Those persons who have a box at the opera 
by the year, may fill it with whom they please: 
and they actually retail out their seats when they 
do not go themselves. There is a bookseller^s shop 
in Bond Street, where tickets of private boxes are 
always to be had, sometimes below, and sometimes 
above the standing price, as it happens to be a 
good or a bad day. Saturday, lor instance, is a fa- 
shiouable day, and you are asked sometimes two 
guineas for a ticket, while, on a vulgar day, it is 
eight shillings only, (the established price is 10s. 

' 6d.). On benefit nights every body pays ; fashion- 
able people do not go then, and their boxes are 
filled with plebeians. Luxury, to use an apt ex- 

* There is some subscription going fonrard for buildiocr a 
ctatrdk tn this psrt of the town. 
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pression of ilie essay on papuioHon^ sterns td vmM^ 
ply in a geometrical ratio^ while nches increaM- 
onlj" in an arithmetical ratio, and the former treads 
incessantly on the heels of the latter. There id 
another sort of shabby saving sanctioned by ia« 
shion. It is not uncommon for fine people going, 
out of town, to let their bouses furnished for the 
time of their absence. This profanation of the- 
household gods furnishes a few guineas more to 

S^nd in vain ostentation the following season^^ 
obody thinks of writing to a friend without a- 
frank, and letters are received with a perceivable 
expression of surprise, at least when there is 
postage to pay* You may pay the' postage of 
your own letters ; and I had availed myself of the 
expedient, as infinitely preferable to that of beg- 
ging a frank, but I found it was considered as a 
great impropriety. 

The last time we were at the opera, we had 
Cost Fan tutti^ or Soglia DegU Amanti^ a most 
stupid composition :^— the music by Mozart, yerj 
excellent ; the aotors equally so, particularly Naf- 
di. When listening to this delightful music, to which > 
words have been tacked bon gri mcU griy the 
remark of Corinne recurred to me ; " les musiciens 
(Italiens) disposent des poetes ; Tun declare qu^ilne* 
peut chanter s'il n'a dans son ariette la parole yi?- 
Ucitd^ le tenor demande la tomba^ et le troisieme 
ne sauroit faire des roulades que sur le mot catene.^^ 
Vestris, Deshayes, and his fat lady, danced a revir^ 
elevating repeatedly the proud limb, majestic and 
slow, to a perfect horizontal position, absolutely at 
right angles with the other leg, and describing a 
circle in the air with a stiffened foot, pobted sue* 
cessively to the whole circumference of admiring 
spectators; this lop-sided attitude is a tour w 
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firce^ without grace or elegancy, aod particularly 
ludicrous when exhibited by a woman. 

JUay 9.*— There wais yesterday a masked-ball ^t 
Lady W.'s, where only part of the company were 
masked; little dancing; it was like most other 
parties^ a mere collection of people, without ap« 
parent object, and, to judge by their looks, enioy- 
Hkg but little pleasure. The masks of Miss Bui> 
Bey (Madame d'Arblay,) are the only ones who 
Imow bow to act their parts* A real masque* 
fade is every where a most dull and insipid amuse- 
ment 

Astley^s is an equestrian spectacle. I supposed 
that a thing of that sort would be particularly good 
in Elngland, which is a sort of island of the Houyh* 
nhnnis. I found, however, that the horses were 
but indifferently trained^ and the men performed 
only common feats; and, instead of equitation, we 
had dramatic pieees and Harlequin tridcs,-r-battle8 
and a8saults,-^Moors and Saracens. The horses 
performed as actors, just as at Covent Garden ; 
they galloped over the pit, and mounted the boards 
of the stage covered with earth, storming walls and 
ramparts. The interval between the exhibition^ 
being very long, a parcel of dirty boys (amateurs)^ 
in rags, performea awkward tricks of tumbling, 
raising a cloud of dust, and showing their naked- 
ness to the applauding audience ; the vociferations 
from the ffallery were perfectly deafening, and the 
hoarse vulgar voice of the clown eagerly re-echoed 
by them. Looking round the room, meanwhile, I 
saw the boxes filled with decent people,— ^rave 
md demure citizens, with their wives and children, 
who seemed to take pleasure in all this. It is 
really impossible not to form an unfavourable 
c^inicm of the tdkste of the English public, wheti 
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i¥^ find themia ^eaeral so exi^siyely low-^aird* 
vulgar in the choice of their amusementfi* 

JUay 11. — ^Wishing to see the lions of W^stmin- 
gter Abbej, wq went there this morning. It wad 
near the end of the service ; there was only ow 
person in the church,— a woman. After the ^er^ 
vice, a sexton collected the curious, who had come 
on the same errand as ourselves, and led us the acr 
custosmed round, enumerating the various monu* 
mentsin his way, ancient and modem, in marble, in 
wood, in bras8,---*most of them very bad indeedL 
The one of Sir Isaac Newton, by Rysbrack, i& fine. 
Some genii under his reclining statue are emjjpy* 
ed in suspending the different planets, at stated 
distances, upon tne long arm of a lever, forming an 
equilibrium, with the jun at the end of the short 
arm* Addison, by Westmacott, is a good stittueg . 
the attitude rather affected. There are two good, 
figures in front of the Duke of ArgylPs monu- 
ment Gay's^ by Rysbrack, is only remarkable 
by the two followmg lines engraved on the marble : 

Life Is a. j^t, and all things sliew tt« 
1 thoo^t 90 9^rice, but now I know it« 

However contemptible worldljr cares and pursuita 
might appear to the poet^ life itself could not weU 
be deemed a mere jest by him, since he found it 
to lead to a place, whence be looked down with 
so much contempt upon the world be hadiui^ left! 
To %Sect levity on such a subject, if not absolutely 
crimmal, is at least in very bad taste ; and^ lik# 
b^r affected sentiments, tends to establish th^ 
opposites. I should therefore supppsfe the<poet im 
have been a very worldly man himself, and, more^ 
over^ exceedmgly afii^id of dyiii^ 
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Two old coffins are shewn in a comer, on the 
pavement of the church. They contain the remains 
of Ambassadors, one Spanish and the other Sardi-^ 
luan, seized for debts, and left there unburied for 
die benefit of their creditors. A singular custom 
and privilege ; half-sotemn, half-ridiculous. 

We were also shewn the two chairs of state in 
which the kings and queens of England sit at their 
coronation ; one of them contains a stone brought 
from Scotland by Edward I. The curious, in 
whose company we were, indulged themselves in 
merry speculations on the ceremonies at the next 
coronation. 

There is an odd collection of antique personages 
of illustrious fame or royal rank, of their natural 
si^e, in wood and wax, and covered with tawdry 
and tattered garments, as shabby as possible ; tfaie 
whole quite barbarous. At last, however, the door 
of one of the presses being opened, shewed ua 
LiH'd Nelson, his size and make and habitual atti^ 
tude well imitated, dressed in the dothes he had 
worn, to the very shoes and buckles on them, and 
a perfect likeness. We had just been reading his 
life by Clarke and Macarthor, and this figure of 
the hero was so like life,— so much more sa than 
sctdpture or painting could make it, that it stcuck 
us deeply. There was in that little body,, so wora 
out and mutilated,--4n the shrunk, furrowed coun* 
tetiance and melancholy aspect,-— something won* 
derfoUy impressive^ 

In an obscure part of the church, on a stone of 
die pavement, the letters C. J. F. are seen ruddy 
engraved, and not far off W. P.; no olli^ monu* 
tnmt to PITT and FOX !— They lie^ under these 
stones. Near them we perceived the name of Parr^ 
wha died at the a|^ of ld*2 yeacs, literally of -old 
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Age ; the arterial system having been destroyed by 
^ossification. 

In the croivd of iHustrious names we distinguish* 
ed Pascal Paoli^ the Corsican patriot, who <fied 
here only three years ago, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two. His bust m marble is there ; a baM 
head, — ^large and regular features, — ^marked coun- 
tenance,— -and good expression. 

Sir Francis ftirdett had made us miss the Tower 
last year, and proverbially vulgar as it is to see 
the Tower and its lions, we set off to go there 
^arly this morning, being a journey of full six 
miles, through the whole length of the town. The 
Tower is an irregular assemblage of buildings of va- 
rious sorts, surrounded by a wall and large moat full 
of water, in a circumference of about 1200 ieety 
forming an area of three or four acres. Tho'prin^ 
cipal tower, which gives its name to all the rest, 
was buih by William the Conqueror, as a place of 
safety in case of insurrection. Its site being ratiier 
elevated, it overiooks the town and river. Since that 
time, state criminals have been put there. When 
condemned to death they w^re executed on Tower<* 
Hill, and buried in the chapel, but without their 
heads, which were reserved to sweeten the air of 
Temple-Bar. If ever the tradition of this was 
lost, and affes hence the place should be dug up, 
people would be surprised to find so many skele- 
tons without heads, and there would be specula- 
tions innumerable on this curious fact. The last 
tt^aitors who paid here the forfeit of unsuccessful 
rebellion were the Scotch lords who joined the 
Pretender in 1745. 

The armoury is certainly a striking sight, from 
the admirable order of the arms ; 100,000 muskets, 
each in sight,, and comeseitable, without touching 



t)t^ resty 9nth the least pocsible space lort; it is 
3i6 feet long, and has oeen emptied sit tkoea 
m the. course of this long wan The ^^oimd* 
floor contains chests of artiUery^tools and im^e- 
ments^ ready for use^ and the contents written c^ 
each. The spoils of the Invuicible Armada are 
^*e$er¥ed here. Banners and crucifixes^ instra* 
ments of torture, and strings of beads, battle^axesf 
tud poisoned daggers, &c. The axe which struck 
off the head ofthe beautiful Anna Boleya> the 
Aotter of Elizabeth, in 1526, and afterwards that 
t>f the Earl of Essex, the favourite of the same 
4}ueen» One whole side of a gallery is occupied 
by a long line of warriors on horseback, armed 
.eapa-pie,-^neither more nor less than the sover 
reigns of Great Britain, from William the Qonque* 
for to George II., in their real armour. This cbro«> 
Bological series of military accoutrements is not' 
without some interei^t The jewele of the crown 
or regalia are kept in a strong room by themselvess 
—-we escaped them, and our last station wa& the 
menagerie, which is small, ill^contrived, and dirty. 
The animals look sick and melancholy. The most 
curious of them was a white tiger, lately brought 
from India by Sir Edward Pellew, and so tam% 
that the sailors used to pare his claws reguhu*ly 
during, the voyage, and on his landing, he was led 
throu^ some ol the streets of London, or rath^ 
followed, like a dog. 

' Returning from the Tower, we stopped at Guild* 
halL The entrance-hall is disfigured^by the two 
huge barbarous figures, called Gog and Magog, and 
not much ornamented by a recent monument to the 
memory of Lord Nelscm. How many mcmuments te 
thia hero we have met wkh in England, and not one 
in America to tlie memory of Washington ! Tbi& 
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Dne t6 Lord Nelson is composed of a colbsdal & 
gure of Neptune lying down; another huge ii^re 
of a woman holding a small i^edallion oi Nelson 
in her hand, ^^ and eookitig at it as at a badpennif<^ 
somebody said ; then a third female figure, her 
back turned, and writing oti the wall, Nile, Copen- . 
hagen, Trafalgar,— like the artist who wrote under 
his picture, " this is a C0ekJ^ It certainly would 
be diiSicult otherwise to understand the object of 
this monument. Lord Chatham has one in the 
same hall by Bacon, 1802, overloaded likewise 
with thread-bare allegories, but you have at least 
here the figure of the illustrious man whose me<* 
^ory is intended to be honoured, which is certainly 
better than the bad penny of Nelson* 

One of the city courts was open, and the record* 
er sitting, strikingly like M n Fox in countenancef . 
in person also, I believe, and voice. It was a pal<^ 
try-looking court, better, however, than the high 
courts of Westminster HalL Justice does net 
pique itself upon its exterior in this country. 
< May 16. — ^Afr. Brand's motion for Parliament- 
ary reform was to come before the House of Com- 
mons yesterday. — I went there very early (12 
o'clock) with Mr. S. We took our stand on the 
stairs, expecting a crowd. A postponement of the 
question being, however, soon after whispered 
about, many of the expectants went away, and at 
near four we got in without much difficulty. I 
had an order of admission from a Member of Par- 
liament, but it was easy to perceive that a bank^ 
token (a silver piece worth 5s. 6d.) was more wel* 
Come to the door-keeper. This payment is done 
epenly, and you may change a bank-note at the 
door of the gallery of the House of Commom^ as 
J9U would at the ooor of the playhouse^ There 



m in^lUs an appearance of indelicacy certainly, 
kit the object is to throw some difficulty in the 
way .of mere idle curiosity, and check the con? 
conrse of the lo^er class. This payment of money 
answers the purpose nearly as well as the neces- 
sity of obtainmg an order from a member* Mr. B* 
4idt as was expected, postpone his motion till next 
Bionth. After some previous business, a short 
Rebate took place respecting public schools in 
Ireland. A aapper little man, with a very sharp 
Bose and chin, spoke most, and in a confused man- 
ner, from behind the treasury^bench, — he stated 
some curious facts about a shameful evasion on 
the part o( the English clergy in Ireland, who, 
although bound to nave schools in each parish^ 
got on by payii^ 40s. a-year to some person^ 
enable often to read himself, who pretended to 
keep a school. This disclosure seemed candid on 
the part of a supporter of the English hierarchy* 
Another little man, as thin as a shadow, and 
drawing one side of his body after him, as if para* 
lytic) hurried across the floor with a .tottering 
bride step, and awkward bow, and said in sub* 
stance, tnat schools in Ireland were most desirable, 
and should be organised by all means. These few 
words were extremely wml spoken, with peculiar 
tnergy of feeling, and in a manner graceful and 
impressive. This was Mr. Wilberforce. Nothing 
oan surpass the meanness of bis appearance, and 
he seems half blind. Next^ another shadow (and 
well they may be shadows, who work all day in 
the cabinet, and wrangle all night, baited like bears 
at the stake) the chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
very small features, and sallow complexion, his 
voice low, but distinct, and flowing smoothly on 
witbcmt hesitation) an4 without warmth^ — the sub- 
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ject indeed re<]uired nope (something about dutmi 
on foreign spirits^V— Lord C, as tmn as his col- 
league, and sometning taller, sat nearhim^ but did 
not speak. 

The bullion business came next,— >a worn-out 
subject, upon which I did not expect any thing 
new, nor, in fact, did I hear much new argument* 
I was, however, much pleased with the moderatbn 
and great good sense of what was said. Mr. T. spoks 
most, in an easy, fluent manner, with a slight de? 
gree of irony, mixed with good humour* In hiff 
opinion, the malady is over-issues ; and he wanted 
the bank to be made to regtdate their issues on th^ 
same principles as before the restrictions on cash 
payfnents. Mr. M. a bank-director, shewed, with 
clearness, in a speech of much matter of fact, thati 
the former regulator of their issues being removedt 
(the calls for gold) they had no certain rules le&^ 
and would be much obliged to the house for one ; 
but that the injunction proposed would be of no 
practical use, and had, in fact, no meaning. An- 
other bank-director, Mr. B., spoke next, wifli great 
awkwardness, great hesitation, and tugging hard 
for words, but ably, and even with some humour* 
He said nearly the same things, only more dispos* 
ed to allow the fact of some degree of over^ssu^ 
Mr. H. who has written a very good pamphlet oa 
the subject, went through the arguments of hisbookt 
oh the over-issue side. He spoke at great lengthy 
and much in the drawling tone and manner of our 
yankee orators. A Scotch member put the how 
nourable house in good humour, by a fanciful 
speech, in which he maintained that paper is as 
much better than gold, as it is lighter, and that 
they cannot have too much of it. I saw, with 
pleasure, Mr. Wilberforce rise on this question ; it 
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^as to say, thatth^y who wanted to guard against 
0Ter«issue9 were the true friends of a paper cur* 
Wncy. This, and a few more things to the same 
purpose, were delivered in a manner which pleased 
Ine extremely. 

Parliamentary oratory is a thing totally dific* 
rent froiii the style of public speakmg in France, 
hot at all haranguing or reciting, but rather 
like an argumentative and uninterrupted con- 
versation. Eloquent appeals to the imagination 
or the passions, seem to arise spontaneously from 
the subject, without being sougnt for, — a momen- 
tary burst, rather checked than encouraged. The 
speaker returns, as soon as possible, to a simple 
tinimpassioned style, and to tne business before the 
House, or rather never loses sight of it. Plain facts 
are the elements of his eloquence. He brings them 
together, places them in a strong light, and lets them 
speak for themselves. He aims at a vigorous and 
correct sketch : — ^not a laboured picture. Mr. Whit- 
bread made a sortie against the Scotch member. I 
was glad of an opportunity of hearing one of the 
most formidable champions of liberty in the British 
senate, tie spoke of course against the excessive 
issue of paper-money, and in favour of specie pay- 
mehtsi wnich are the dogma of the party. I found 
Mr. W. much as I expected, a stout man, brisk, 
rather rough, with more force than taste. His 
irony borders on invective. 

The house was very thin. I counted several 
times only 20, never more than 70 members ; — the 
quorum is forty; but the deficiency is not noticed 
by the chair unless a member points it out. The 
two clerks of the House, in black gowns and pow- 
dered wigs, sat at the table before the speaker. 
Full half the time of one of them was taken up in 
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placing the mape upon the table when the sp^Aief 
of the House took the chair, and under the taUe 
when he left it ; the chairman of the cooiiBittee 
then taking his seat at t^ table by the cleiJL€« 
When he does this, first leavmg his seat a* tl^ 
treasury-bench, he goes half way down to the iloor 
of the house, then, turning back, makes a bow to 
the chair, and, retracing his steps, reaches his 
dimrmatCs seat at the table, close to his other seal) 
as member, which he had just left Seen from the 
^Uery, this looks much like a boy practising be» 
fore the dancbg-master. Members moving or go- 
ing away, but not on coining in, make bows alsdi 
Generally very awkward ones. A message wa8 
rought from the upper house by two personages 
in gowns and wigs^ One of the clerks took the 
mace and went to receive them at the door^ afl^ 
brought them to the table, bowing; when^ after 
delivering some papers, they retreated backwank 
the whole way, and bowing, clerk, mace, and alfc 
It was a great relief to me to see them reach tbt 
door in safety, for I half-expected they would, by 
treading back upon their trains, tumble down upon 
the floor ; but they went through their exercise 
like practised figuranti at the opera. 

About half after two in the morning, the gat 
lery was cleared ; — that is to say, the public or- 
dered out, which we could not be very sorry for; 
after eleven hours of the same constrained atti- 
tude. We adjourned to the kitchen, a very clean 
and spacious one, much frequented by the hon- 
ourable members. Small tables stood alon^ the 
wall; a cloth was laid for us on one of tnenh 
Three successive beef-steaks were broiled under 
our eyes, over a clear strong fire, incessantly turn- 
edt and served hot and hot, tender, delicate and 
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JMsyv This is a i>ational disln rarely good; but 
^mder this national roof it proved excellent Dul j 
restored by this and a bottle of port wine, we were 
about returning" to the House, when we found it 
had adjourned, after negativing Mr. T.'a reeom- 
pendatory amendment to Mr. V ansittarf s resolu* 
tiouB.' In fact, there will be nothing done about 
Ifae resumption of cash payn^nts by the Bank. 
All parties a^ree that it is impossible for the pre* 
aent. Gold m sufficient quantity cannot be had, 
or rather cannot be kept ; it disappears as soon as 
It comes out of the mint, and must necessarily do 
io as long as there is a profit of 15 or 20 per cent 
ta melting it. The party in opposition maintains 
ihat there is too mucn paper, and that it is depre^ 
€iaiedp — the ministerial party, that gold is dear- 
as merchandise. I shall give a short account of 
what has been said and written on that subject, 
which those to whom it is familiar, and still more 
tfiose who feel no interest in it, will skip, of course, 
whether I advise them to do so or not. 
V When bank-paper is first issued in any country, 
and circulates freely and generally like gold or 
stiver, the precroua metals which were in cireula-^ 
tion before are soon exported to foreign countries^ 
for the purchase of foreign produce or manufac*- 
tures, which are brought home, and may be con- 
sidered as a gratuitous accession of property ; — a 
dead ca{Htal having been exchanged for an active 
one. Paper is a cheap tool, and gold a dear one ^ 
but if every nation haa banks, and a paper circula- 
tion instead of specie, the advantage would cease 
for all, for it is merely comparative. The substi- 
tuticm of paper for gold, of a promissory engage- 
meat for tne thing itself, supposes the most implicit 
eonfiden(^,^t rests on the conviction resulting 
vol,. IL Y 
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from long experience, that Government will respeefci 
private property, and that the state of public moral& 
secures a faithful administration of the establish** 
ment Public credit is, in every respect,, like 
individual credit, and is productive df the sam& 
advantage, in all transactions in life, which the 
man who is trusted has over the one who is not. 
Gold is hidden under-ground in Turkey^— 4n 
France i^t is used as ^ pledge between man and 
man, and is the necessary medium of exchange^ 
In England no ^\Kk pledge is required, — ^the notere 
faith of a public institution proves sufficient. 

Trade, or rather traders, are ever greedy of 
capital, and inclined to draw from the bank mc»re 
paper than the circulation requires. Their object ia 
.to speculate, that is to say, to purchasie commodi'^ 
ties, and the result must be, that there are more 
purchasers than things for sale ; thence a compe- 
tition, and a rise of prices. Under such circuoH. 
stances the produce ot other countries iviH quickly 
find its way to the one wh^re it bears high prices. 
The gold alone, however, and not the merchandise 
of the dear country will be taken in payment ;'*-t< 
bank-notes will be returned to the bank to be 
exchanged for gold to be exported. The ba&k« 
when exhausted of specie, must purchase buUioa 
and have it coined to answer the demand, and 
must draw in its capital Both paper and specie, 
being thus diminished, and the sum in circulatiett 
reduced to its due proportion, while, on the con* 
trary, the stock of commodities is increased, prices 
will fall, of course. Some commodities may still 
remain above the rate of other countries, whiH 
others may descend below ; this being the usual 
and natural state of things which occasions the 
transfers of commerce, balances will then be liquid 
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4aLted by the medium of bills of e:Kchaiige, wifhout 
any more exportations of specie. 

The first symptom^ of an exportation of specie 
is an imfavonrabte exchange witn foreign countries ; 
and the Imnk knowing, from experience, that this 
slate of the exchange is the forerunner of a call 
for specie, and that the remedy is a reduction of 
discounts, acts accordingly in its own defence. 
Thus a paper circulatton is without ainy danger or 
inconyenience; it is evidently beneficial, and the 
abuse carries with it it^ remedy, provided that 
paper is exchangeable for specie at tne will of the 
hearer, — ^and provided Government does not med»- 
dle with the management of the institution. It 
may, indeed, be a customer of the bank like 
any individual,, with much mutual advantage^ 
but evea this sort of connexion is liable to dan^ 
ger, and threatens the credit of the bank under 
SSI arbitrary government, or under a very popu- 
lar one« 

The immediate consequence to England of the 
general war kindled all over Europe, at the begin-^ 
ntng of the French revolution, was, an increase of 
03Ependiture abroad, far beyond all former example. 
Toe only possible mode of providing the re-^ 
(|&fsUe funds in foreign countries was, a commen- 
surate excess of exports over imports ; but the cir- 
citmstances of the times tended td reduce the 
one^ whik inveterate habits of luxury cbfltinued 
to encourage the other. Gold being the readi- 
est mode of remittance, was, of course, ex?* 
ported, lawfully or not, and by Government itself, 
rf ncft by individuals. The Bank, under such 
dreumstances, would find its notes returning as 
adon as emitted, to be exchanged for specie, and 
might think itself reduce^l to the alternative oi 



bankruptcy, if it did not immediately draw iK i*l 
capital by a great and sudden retrenchment irf 
discounts, or of occasioning a universal suspensiaa 
of payment, if it did; Such was the crim, hastened, 
probably, by an alarming insurrection in the ieet^ 
^nd fears of an impendmg invasion, which deters 
mined Parliament, m 1797, to restrict or suspend 
the payment of specie by the Bank of Engiandi^ 
The possible consequences of this measure seemed 
at the time to appal Mr. Pitt himself, who carried 
it; yet for ten years afterwards no real inco&ve- 
Dience was felt, — ^no difference between paper 
and specie. It is not more than three or Kmr 
years since the depreciation complained of begmn 
at all. 

There is something apparency inexplicable in 
this memorable event ; tor if tlie increasing de^^ 
mand for specie m 1797 was occasioned l^ the 
want of the means to provide for expenses awoad, 
how have theses expenses been met durh^ A« 
thirteen succeeding years, with all their enormoBs 
increase ? If a want of confidence produced the 
run on the Bank, how could the failure of psy^ 
ment, the very confirmation of all fears, restore 
'confidence ? The obvious answer to the first pact 
of the dilemma is, that there was no reaLwantof 
means, as the event bas proved ; since armies have 
continued to be maintained abroad, subsidies paid, 
•&c. &ci The demand for specie arose from, the 

* There was a sum of two million$ sterling coined in, 17^7 ; 
three millions in 1798 ; and during the two preceding years Tess 
than a quarter of that sum. But in 1787 and 1788, a period of 
profound peace, greater sums passed through the mint th^ in 
.these very years of eitraordinary demand^ 1797 ^d 1798. It 
seems as if the crisis of the run was met very early by thfi restric- 
tions on cash payments, before any absolute necessity could pro- 
"babljr exist 



weumetance of gold being the most conv^ient 
mode of remittance, but not from, its being the only 
0Qe. It seems, likewise, that the call for specie in 
1797 was not occasioned by any doubt of the ulti* 
mate solvency of the Bank,— H)f its possessing 
property iKiIly equal to the amount of its notes in 
eireulation, but from an apprehension that gold 
could not be procured in sufficient quantity, and 
every one wished not to be the last. The interven-* 
liim of Oovernment stopped this general rout 
The public saw that there would be neither first 
nor last;. no inequality; no salvation,, but in Ihe 
SaWation^of all; and made a^ general stand, Thft 
perilous ^tuation revived puolic spirit; and, by 
uniifersal consent, the paper of the mnk was held 
equal to specie. This energetic act alone would not 
have upheld the credit of the Bank for any length 
of time, without a general conviction of its ultimate 
solvency *r which in fact was not questioned. No 
eountry exists, or probably ever existed, where 
such a stretch of power, as that of suspending by 
law the performance of private contracts, would 
not have destroyed at once all confidence ; none, 
where the most seinus alarm and jealousy would 
not have been excited by the lungular fact, of a 
company of merchants being vested with ' tjje 
power of coining money with their simple siffn*' 
manual for its standard ; and the extent of tnis 
coinage, so easy at once, and so profitable to them* 
selves, without any other limitation, but their own 
discretion and honest forbearance. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that this confidence does honour to 
all; to those who trust, and to those who are 
trusted, to the people, to the Bank, and to the 
Government. The act of Parliament of 1797, re- 
stricting the cash payments of the Bank, did not 
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constitiite its notes exactly a legal: teEider; but^M 
the tender of bank-notes precludes an arrest ef 
the person of the debtor till the period arnTeft 
when the Bank shall pay specie, there is in faet im&^ 
rery great difference. Tne measure was consi* 
dered at first, by the minister, the ParliamctittaDd 
the people, as a temporary expedient ; and it was 
not until after a certain* time, and no mat^al in^ 
Gonyenience appearing to result from it, that its 
permanency ceased to excite any terror, filer* 
chants, inideed, were easily reconciled to a state .of 
^ings, under which the Bank mirht oblige ^trnm 
oy liberal discounts, without apprehension of a call 
for specie ; and the directors yielded to the plea*^ 
sur&, almost a duty, of enriching the institution ton-^^ 
fided to their management ; a duty which has been, 
faithfully discharged, since the stock of the Bank 
is now at nearly three times the price it w«s m 
1797. . . 

From the year 1797 to 180ft no material diflfer^^ 
ence existed between specie and bank-notes; fo-^ 
reign exchanges were but little against Engl^md,— 
not more than the expense of transporting specie^ 
which is estimated at 6 or 7#per cent. ; and the' 
price of bullion remained about L. 3, 17s. lOd. ai^ 
o^nce. In 1806-7, however^ it rose to L. 4. ; and^ 
towards the end of 1808, continuing to rise^ tbe^ 
Bank ceased to buy any more ; it is now arrived^ 
at L. 4, 14s. There is a profit of 20 per cent, m 
melting guineas, and they nave accordmgly disap* 
peared. A state of things so alarming determined* 
the Parliament, last year, to appoint a committee, 
of twenty-one members to examine into the caused 
and the committee reported, that there was a real 
depreciation of bank'-notes, occasioned by over* 
issues, the directors having fallen into the error of 



MpposiDg llkat they maj safely ditscount all the mer- 
eraitile acceptaQcea offered to them, proTided the 
s^natures are good, and the paper issued in conse« 
mence of real purchases and sales ; and also that 
wey may dijscount all those promissory-notes of the 
€r0Temiiieint, called Exchequer-bills, which may 
he offered to them, without any limits ; a doctrine 
of which the committee has shewn the fallacy. 
Tke directors of the. Bank admit, that, prior to 
1797, they did not discount all the paper which 
was offered to them, but were obliged to restrict 
tiieir discounts whenever there was a demand for 
gold ; yet they do not perceive that this restriction 
had any salutary effect The report of the com-? 
mittee advised fixing a period for the resumption 
af "payments in specie,— say two years, — but the 
Bariiament did not concur. Nothing was done^ — 
and, accordmg to appearam^es, nothing will be 
done. The administration dreads meddling with a 
oopioisis spring, for fear of drying it up ; the loans 
are filled, and that is the main pomt. 

If it was possible to ascertain in all cases the 
origin, and circumstances of a commercial accep- 
tance ofiered for discount, this jknowledge would 
furnish the Bank with a perfectly safe rule, even 
u^'the absence of the natural check, of a call for 
gdld. Every promissory-note or acceptance, issued 
in consequence of a real, purchase of some commo- 
dity, about to be consumed or exported, or remain- 
ing deposited, and at any rate not sold again till 
after the time of payment of the first sale, might 
be discounted, without any other limitation than 
the solvency of the parties. This is an anticipa- 
tion of capital, made active, not created, and the 
very object of the institution of banks. But when 
tbesamie commodity is resold ten or twenty timed^ ' 
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in the bterVal between the date and tke'^pajBiCBt 
of the first promissorj^note, it is erident, that^'if 
all the notes resulting from all these sales wete dis- 
counted (and the rule acknowledged by the direc- 
tors of the. Baok extends to that), a fiotittous ca- 
ptal, ten times, or twenty times greater tiban 
the thing it represents, would at once be thjsown 
into circulation ; and this must necessarily bacnpea, 
more or less. - As to exchequer-^bills, the ^ank 
^ay also throw a great deal too much capital into 
the market by discounting them indisoriminateL]^; 
yet, immense as their sum totalis, it is at least 
known, and represents a productive stock, while ii» 
amount of commercial acceptances is indefinite;* 
and, whenever issued for resales of the same aitti<^ 
cle, they represent in fact nothing at all. The fie* 
4itious capital thus created, and increasing con- 
tinually, produces a gradual rise of price, and ail 
purchases payable at distant periods are sure of 
affording pronts ; a system of gambling is encour- 
aged, in which the first sellers and the last pur- 
chasers must necessarily be ruined^ . : 

The sum of notes of the Bank of England in 
circulation, compared to what it was in 17ft7, 
seems much less than might have been supposed 
under existing circumstances; considering, 1st, 
The mass of property accumulated in England 
during the last thirteen years ; 2d, The increase 
of the national debt forming so much commercial 
property in the market ; 3d, The lessening of value 
of the circulating medium all over Europe, by the 

* The Bank of England holds generally fifteen or sixteen mil*- 
lions of Exchequer-bills, and three or four noillionsof commercial 
notes. By its constitution ft cannot hold more than three mil- 
lions of government securities. I do not underaftand hovf Ex- 
clieqiiier-bills come not to be considered as goverament secutiti^s* 
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'giftdiial kifluK of eoM and silter ; 44h, The disap- 
pearance of the gold aad silver in circulation in 1 797, 
which must have been replaced by an eoual sum in 
hank^nntes. 3ir William Petty estimatea the specie 
in drouiation 120 years ago, at six millions. Dr. 
Price in 1773^ at sixteen niilliods. This latter 
mam added to the ten or eleven millions of bank- 
•ttotes then in eirculation, would alone rive 26 or 
427 miHilMtis for the sum total required lor the oii^- 
cnlation of the country at that period, and much 
moTB now; whereas the circulation of the Bank bf 
JSngland is now only 21 millions. The fact it, 
"diat the sum of bank-notes issued, affords no crite- 
' rien of the real circulation of the country. The 
tdMcfei drawn on^ banks are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, part of the circulating medium, as well as 
those transfers of balances among merchants and 
tMuifcers, which have been so extended of late 
^rears. The sum of discounts affords better data by 
which to ^timate the real circulation of the coun- 
try. There are about fifty banking-houses in 
London. Clerks from each of them meet every 
evening at a particular place, where the checks 
^ey have received upon each other, in the course 
of the day, are exchanged, and payments to the 
Amount of five or six millions are effected in an 
Jiour, without touching a guinea or a bank-note. 
Thte number of private banks all over the king- 
dom is not less than eight hundred ; an accurate 
-estimate of the grand total of paper they furnish to 
the circulation can hardly be formed. It is well 
known, however, that they are very industrious in 
extending it to the very utmost, and* by every spe- 
.cies of contrivance. These private banks contri- 
Jbute more than the Bank of England to the excess 
of circulation ; but it is from the latter only that 
VOL. II. .^ z 
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a remedy can be expected ; for every ttflie Ae 
Bank of rlngland restricts its discounts, corresDon- 
dent restrictions must follow in all the others wnich 
are bound to give Bank of England notes wheo* 
ever required, in exchange for their own; this 
check operates upon them in the way the call for 

fold did formerlv. The board of directors of the 
tank of England have been elevated, since 17979 
to the functions of statesmen ; a most important 
branch of the Government is confided to their 
care^-'^no less than that of regulating at plea* 
sure the standard of the currency of the realm* 
They may, if they think fit, lower it to half its 
nominal value, or to no value at all, and cause all 
public and private debts to be ditscharged witk.a 
worthless piece of paper, at the risk of relaxing 
the bonds of society, and of materially impairing 

!)ublic morals. The nation has a riffht to expect 
rom these directors more enlarged views and 
higher motives than the mere consideration of pro* 
fit and loss. > 

The directors confess their ignorance of any 
safe rule by which they can regulate their issues, 
and call on parliament for one. Is the price of 
bullion to be that rule ? No, says the ministerial 
party, gold, like any other commodity, is. liable to 
he more or l^s in demand; it may be rare smd 
dear, and bear a higher price than the par* in 
bank-notes ; the contingences of an army in fo^ 
reign countries cannot be discharged with bank* 
notes, nor grain imported without gold in time of 

* 44f guineas^ wei^^ing 12 ouoces, are equal taL. 46, 14s. 6d.« 
therefore one ounce of gold should sell forL. 3, 17s. lOf ; and 
whenever more than that sum in bank-paper fs required to par 
for the ounce of gold, the paper is certainly not worth as muco 
as it is meant to represent; it is under par. 
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flOardf J, and when trade is abridged of itB nsual 
ehannels. 

To llus the- party of the opposition answers 
(for all is par^ nere, and trath itself is iold some- 
times without veracity), we do not admit that 
gold is scaree, and dear, or can ever be so for 
anj continuance ; — ^it preserves its level through- 
out the world. If it was scarce in England, — 
i^ for instance^ an ounce of gold could^ buy in 
England what would sell for two- ounces of gold^ 
m another country, gold would come so fast as. 
ipiicklj to raise prices to the par of the other 
country. You cannot maintain that foreign mar- 
kets being shut against your commodities, gold 
cannot be fKTocured^ for there is plenty of bullion* 
p^ be had in England, although not at the par^ 
price. 

If gold alone was above par, above its usual 
price, it might be called dear; but when every 
thing !else bears an advanced price, we must con- 
clude that it is the currency which is in fact cheap, 
by an excess of quantity. The untversality of this 
a^lvance of prices is indeed disputed. West India 
produce, for instance, is very low, as also cotton 
goods, and other articles of exporttition. On the^ 
other hand, the- commodities consumed in England 
are high^ all the necessaries of life, and the wages 
of labour, have risen higher in proportion, than the 
stated advafice-of about 20 per cent, on gold. The 
p&rice of gold alone does not appear to me to afford 
a much surer test to regulate the issues of bank- 
paper, than the price of cloth or of wheat ; — that. 
test is not to be found in the price of any single 
commodity, but in the average price of all com- 
modities. Finally, I would venture to propose the 
prices-current once a m6nth9 as a rule for the twsk. 
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c£ cireulatbg me^um requirod. In order to:be tuiv 
jderstood, I shall first suppose that, ia coi^eqiteiigie 
of bad crops, the price of griiin h|ia doiibloa,. apd 
assuming that the value of the stpck of gf ain ia ooe 
fifth of the value of the 9tock of all other oo{»modir 
ties, I would io that ease dimiQish the iiisu^ * of 
paper ooe tenth, and vi^ ves^sa in ease s^d plenty^ 
$ad coDseoueot low pricea.t The .)ess the quao^ 
tity of exchai9geable coiHixiodities is, the Ies» th^ 
mm of eurrency, or medium of exchange, ou^t iiJk 
be. Such a diminution precisely would have tak^ 
place, if, instead of paper, golahad been in cirpuh 
tation; for the high price of grain would hav^i 
oaused the gold to Be exported to purchase supplicNi^ 
in foreign countries. In case of stagnation of 
trade, let u& suppose the merchant's warehousi^ 

* By issues of paper I mean discounts, for a credit giveti to an 
individual produces an issue of checks, just as if the b^nk itself 
bad issued note9. 

- 1 1 raav be told tbatt if an article is doubled i» price, in odnte- 
queiice of it9 quantity a^\ market b^g dio^ni^hed pKQ-(nlf, it re* 
fjuires exactly the same sum of currency to represent it. Also, that 
by djmlnishingj the sum of currency, the rise of prices resulting from 
scarcity would be prevented, importations discouraged* and the 
natural remedy to scarcity ooiinteracted A momefttV refieetieii^ 
must however shew, that^ a& the withdraiving of a p^rt of the 
currency would operate on the prices of all commodities equally, 
tfie relative dearness of the scarce article would not be altered^ 
acnd the inducement to importations of that article remain the 
same, as also the indupement to reduce its consumption. 

. I am aware that jt does not follow from an article doubling i^ 
price that its quantity at market is reduced one-half in quantity ; 
and it i^ very probable that a deficiency of one quarter, one-eighth» 
or even less, in the crop of grain for ins^nce, would prove su£kK» 
eot to occasion a rise ip the price of lOQ per cent Therefore^, 
the doubling of price of wheat in the case assumed, might not re- 
quire a reduction of one-tenth in the sum of currency in circula ' 
tion, perhaps not more than one-twentieth, or even less. I oa\y 
meant to indicate thefenerM priocipie I bad ia view* 



foil d* stigar- aii4 coSee, Mid the mamifacttiFef 
eterstoeked with cloth and calico, I would then 
increase the issues in the twofold ratio of the de« 
presstoB of price of these articles, and the propbi^ 
tkm they bear to the estiinated ralue of the eene** 
l*al stodc of cdmmoditks. Such again would nave 
been the natural course of things, as in the case of 
grain above stated, if the currency had been goU 
hisiead of paper. It is worthy of remark, that thl» 
British government had recourse to a temporary 
•xpedi^nt, similar in principle to the permanent 
role I propose, in several cases of great commer^ 
§ial distress; when loans of exchequer-bills werci 
made to merchants and manufacturers with the 
most salutary effect The bullion committee itself 
feeonimended these extraordinary issues of e^S 
chequer-bills in such cases of commercial distress. 
There is only one step from the temporary expe- 
dient, to the permanent rule of the prices-current 
I propose. 

I am far from imagining that ^e sum of paper 
ii> circulation, or iis^ depredation by over-issues^ 
hds any influence on foreign trade. Whether aa 
<Hmee of gold is worth L. 3, 17s* lOd. in bank-* 
paper, cmo half more, or one half less, exporta-^ 
tions and importations of both gold and merchan-^ 
dise will not be interrupted in the least by that 
circumstance ; and the notion that a dear country^ 
is undersold in foreign markets, must be an error. 
As long as a bale of cloth, exported to Portugal 
far instance, shall command there a cask of wine^ 
it nmtters not what die nominal amount of the in« 
voice aiod of the sales may be, — the name of the 
vessel in which these articles were transported 
could not be of less consequence. The bale of 
cloth in question eost formerly in England L. 50^^— 
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we will suppose the cask of wine bought in Por<^ 
tueal, out of the proceeds of its sale, used ta 
sell in England for L. 70. Now, perhaps, the 
cloth costs L. 100, and the cask of wine sells for 
L. 140, therefore the operation yields 40 percent' 
in either case. If, instead of wine, the merchant: 
brings back gold, it will make no difference, ibr 
gold will have advanced in the same proportion 
as wine, A bill of exchange^ likewise, wilt bear 
a proportionate premium. This is supposing im^^ 

}>ortations equal to exportations, and, in pomt of 
act, they must be, and are always so. A perma- 
nent balance of trade in favour of any country, is. 
impossible, or would be in reality a permanent loss. 
Commerce, said very justly an intelligent writer, 
is notliing but the interchange of reciprocal and 
equivalent benefits** 

As the preceding position respecting the balance 
of trade may appear paradoxical, I shall explain 
it as shortly as 1 can. The ultimate balance of 
trade is usually estimated in money, and its profits 
reckoned by that scale. Yet,^ as the accumulaticm 
of money never fails to raise prices, the annual 
returns in specie of a balance w trade pemmnmtfy 
favourable^ would become quite nugatory. Sup- 
posing the quantity of specie was doubled every 
year, the price of every tning doubling likewise, no 
real advantage whatsoever would result from the 
imaginary profit ; and the labour required to pro- 
duce the surplus of commodities exported over 
those imported, forming this balance called favour- 
able, would, in fact, be just so much labour lost. 

It may indeed be urged, that this accumulation 
of money affords the means of commanding the la- 

* BTuskisson on DepreoiatioD, p. €9. ** 
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Ibwir of a proporiionate.number of men in foreign 
countries whenever you choose to send it there# 
Bat what is to be done with the produce of this 
foreign labour ; — ^is it to be brought home in the 
shape of commodities and consumed ? I grant that 
something real would, in this case, have been ob- 
tained by the former favourable balance of trade, 
but then it would be only by ceasing to be a fa* 
Tourabie balance. As permanent, it was a posi- 
tive loss^'-^a loss of labour for which no return was 
made. 

This command of labour may be applied to the 
support of military establishments abroad, or to pay 
auDsidies to foreign princes, and contribute to the 
aggrandizement, or to the safety of the state ; but 
tbe accumulation -of money in the country, from 
a preceding favourable balance of trade, would go 
a Tery little way towards such an object. I do not 
irappose that in England, for instance, the aocumu- 
tatiofi of treasure would have been able to defray 
the expense of a single year of the last eighteen or 
twenty years war. The future favourable balance 
of trade may, indeed, be mortgaged by means o€ 
loans; but here again, I should think, lurks a fal- 
lacy. If the loans were filled by foreigners, the 
future balance of trade, or future surplus of ex- 
ports over imports, might indeed be applied direct- 
ly and effectually to the discharge of interest, and 
extinction of principal; but if the lenders are 
English, and you distribute among them annually 
this money brought home in consequence of a fa- 
vourable balance of trade, you give thetn a nomi- 
nal valuer representing less and less every year. 
If you import foreign commodities instead of 
money, and, with these or their proceeds, pay the 
public creditors, the operation will indeed have 
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been productive of positive benefit; but, in as fkr 
only as it was a direct relinquishment of the far 
vourahk balance of trade, as defined above, and 
generally understood. 

Unimportant as the state of the currency must 
be, as to external relations, the permanency of its 
(Standard is of the utmost consequence in all inter- 
nal concerns. Gambling,— mistrust, — ^breach of 
iaith,'^individual distress, and ruin of those who 
live on small fixed incomes, are among* the obvious 
consequences of the depreciation of the currency. 
People of capital dare not lend, nor the owners of 
(and grant lon^ leases, and industry is discouraged. 

The rule of the prices-curreAt appears to me 
to meet the difiicuity at all points; yet it is an 
expedient liable to errors and mismanagement, 
while the exigibility of gold for paper, at the pleas- 
ure of the bearer, is an absolute specific against 
over issues, — participating of the simplicity and 
certainty of the laws of nature, compared to the 
falKbility of those of man. 

It has fately been made penal to {my or rebeive 
ttore than twenty-one shillings in paper for a gui^ 
nea,— -this is the French maximum over again! I 
cannot help thinking that if two prices were freely 
allowed, one for gold, the other for paper, the 
melting and exporting of guineas would immedi* 
ately stop of itself, and such hoards of money 
would be brought to light, and thrown into the 
circulation, as might enable the bank to resume 
its cash payments in a very short time.* 

* A friend of mine, wbile on a visit to a gentleman in the coaif- 
iry a few w^ks since, went to a small shopkeeper in the neigh- 
bourhood, OB purpose to try whether he Iiad a hoard, and pre- 
tended to want a few guineas. The petty dealer inquired how 
many : twenty, he said. In a few minutes he brought the gold 
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Whether Parliament will interfere or not in the 
bank's issues of paper, or restrict their discounts, 
the discussions called forth, both in and out of 
doors, have thrown such light on the subject, 
— ^awakened the attention of the public so tho- 
JTOughly, — and put the bank so much on their 
guard, that there is every* reason to hope that 
the progress of the depreciation will be checked 
in time. 

May 16. — The loan for the present year is to be 
contracted for on Monday next. The business is 
managed as follows. Yesterday the chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed the parties intending to 
bid for the. same, that the sum of 12 millions would 
be required ; — that for every L. 100 lent, the Go- 
vernment would give L. 100 in 3 per cent, reduced, 
L. 20 in the 3 per cent, consols, and L. 20 in the 
4 per cent, fall these are new stock, issued under 
old names ; it would certainly be simpler to offer 
L» 100 of a stock, bearing 4 per cent, interest, or 
L. 146, 13s. 4d. at 3 per cent.) the bidders will 
have 4;o signify how much more they require of a 
stock called long-annuities, and those who require 
the least will be entitled to the loan. The L. 109 
ID money to be paid at the following periods : 

24th Maj, 1811, L. 10 deposited at once. 

12th July, 10 22d No?. L. 10. 

]6tb August, 15 20th. December, 10^ 

20Hi September, 10 14tb Jan. 1812, 10 

16th October, 16 21stlPebruary, 10 



from a back-room, and in all probability might have produce(i^ 
more. These hoards are not, perhaps, the consequence of alarm, 
but of an idea (not wholly unfounded) that guineas are realty 
worth more than twenty -one shillings. 
VOL. lU A a 
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The pSer of the minister co^es tp this : : 

*L. 100 > 3 per cent, producing annually L. 3, 1 2s, 
20 J and worth, at the present market-price, 

(L. 64 sterling) - - L. 76 16 O 

20 4 per cent, producir^ annually 1 6s. and 
worth, at the present market-price (L. 80 
sterling) - - - 16 

L. 140 L. 02 16 

Therefore the lenders are to receive for every L. 100 
thev pay, a stock which yields L. 4, 8s. interest^ 
ana would sell in the market for L. 92, 16s. ; they 
must have, therefore, as much in long (mnuiHes^ as 
would sell for L. 7, 4s. before they get the par of 
what they are to lend. 

May 20. — The bidding took place at 6s. 1 1 A ;— 
that is, the lowest offer was to take an annuity of 
6s. lid. besides the stock offered by the minister i 
and, as the long annuities sell at the rate c^ L. IS 
for every 20s. annual interest, this bidding of 6s. 
lid. is equal to L. 6, 4s. 6d. Finally, thejenders 
are to receive altogether, 

Stock producing annually L. 4 ft .0 as ctxplai^ed ^h^ve^ 

and 6 11 long annuities, 

L.4 14 1 1 or veTy ndarlj 6 per 

cent, and as that same stock 
would sell in the market for L. 92 16 as explained above, 
and 6 4 6 long annuities, 

• L. 99 6 

they will lose very near one per cent, equal to 
L. 117,000, on a capital of twelve millions, unless 
the price of stpck rises, which they no doubt exf 
pect. Mr. Perceval boasted in Parliament of hav- 
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ihg made a very good bargain; and it certainly 
does seem so. 

The profit of these wholesale lenders to govern- 
ment was formerly very considerable, (8 or 9 per 
cent. ;) but the method devised by Mr. Pitt of dis- 
posing of the loan to the lowest oidder, has redu- 
ced the ordinary profit to one or two per cent, at 
tnost. The proposals of the bidders are delivered 
under seal, and are all opened at the same time. 

The attention of the public has been occupied 
lately by various criminal prosecutions for libels ; 
atid it ts observed that these sort of prosecutions 
have been uncommonly frequent the two or three 
last years. Therfe is a sort of half-prosecution 
more particularly obnoxious. The attorney-gene- 
ral informs, ex officio^ against the author or pub- 
lislier of any writing deemed a libel againit the 
^o^ernment. The accused is obliged to give a 
heavy bail; — ^hfe Is put to considerable expense 
and inconvenience ; — ^has to retain counsel, and 
prepare his defence. Meali while, the attorney- 
general, by not bringing the trial to an issue, 
leaves the sword of the law hanging over the head 
of the culprit. If he went on with his prosecution, 
the judge, or at least the jury, might clear the pri- 
soner ; but, this sort of prospective punishment, de- 
pending merely on his will, answers his purpose 
completely, which is to silence troublesome wri- 
ters. Of seventy libellers against whom informa- 
tions were filed by the attorney-general, in three 
years, seventeen only have been prosecuted to 
judgment ; and it is asserted that the thirty years 
preceding hatd not produced any more. Lord 
Holland, in the upper house, and Lord Folke- 
stone, in the lower, introduced some motions, the 
object of which Was, to r^trict arbitrary proceed- 
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ifigs^ SO contrary to the spirit and general prac^ 
tice of the criminal law of England, — ^but they 
were rejected. 

The liberty of the press is the palladium of Eng- 
lish liberty, and, at the same time, its curse;-— a 
vivifying and decomposing principle, incessantly 
at work in the body-politic. The censorship of 
the Romans was not half so efficacious as this mo- 
dern one of the press; but its abuse is intolerjable; 
^nd it is quite right that those who undertake the 
office should be made responsible for their acts. 
Nothing can be more vague and variable than the 
laws, or rather the customs, restricting the publi- 
cation of those defamatory writings called libels, 
and consequently nothing more defective in Eng- 
lish legislation. The constitution, or at least the 
oldest charter and statutes, are silent respecting a 
thing hardly known in former times. And, wae^^ 
the invention of printing gave rise to frequent li- 
bels, the Roman law became naturally tne first 
guide of the courts o( justice respecting them- 
They might find there precedents of great severity ; 
but, as proof of the imputations contained in the 
libel was admitted in justification amon^ the Ro- 
mans, it appears to have been so likewise among 
the English to the time of Elizabeth, and even un- 
der her successors. The arbitrary court, known 
by the name of the Star-chamber, established cen- 
sors of the press, without whose permission nothing 
could be printed ; and offenders were punished 
with the greatest rigour, and without a jury. 
These regulations continued till after the Revolu- 
tbn, which brought William III. to the throne; 
and the liberty of the press was established in Eng- 
land in 1694, by the simple expiration of the laws 
which repressed it. Since (hat time, it has had no 
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o&er limits but those resulting from the ctoss 
abuse of this liberty. To define the abuse is, now- 
ever, a nice and difficult undertaking; and there 
is on this subject an interminable controversy be- 
tween the party attached to power and the party at- 
tached to liberty. In every criminal trial the jury 
decide not only on the act, but on the intention of 
the act, which alone constitutes criminality; for 
homicide itself may, according to circumstances, 
not be a crime ; yet, in cases of libel, the judges, 
in their zeal against an offence particularly obnox- 
ious to power, availing themselves of a precedent 
furnished by the Star-Chamber, introducecl a strange 
distinction : — They charged the jury to look to 
the simple fact of publication, without inquiring 
into any of the circumstances fending to ascertain 
the intention, reserving to themselves alone to judge 
of that, and consequently of the criminality. The 
jur^ have not always submitted implicitly to the 
arbitrary dictates of the bench, ana, in many in- 
stances, have acquitted the aulthor of an injurious 
fublieation, justified by circumstances. At last, 
Parliament put an end to this scandalous conflict 
of power, by deciding, on a motion of Mr. Fox, 
that the jury should proceed in cases of libels as 
ki other criminal cases. 

The individual accused of publishing a libel is not 
admitted, however, to plead the truth m his defence. 
The greater the truth the greater the libel, seems 
to be an axiom in law ; and there are some very 
good reasons in support of it. The public hai^ 
nothing to do with the weaknesses, the mfirmities, 
or even the vices of private individuals, and those 
who suffer from them have their remedy in law. 
Great vices are sufficiently known, and inferior 
ones had better remain in obscurity ; aU meo have 



their share of them, and the knowledge of those 
of others has a tendency to reconcile us with otir • 
own. Publicity degrades, but does not amend. 
Sliould the legal remedy against libellers be ren- 
dered more difficult to obtain, and the truth be al* 
lowed to be given in evidence, the party aggrievedf 
instead of seeking protection from the law, would' 
protect himself by personal violence^ and perhajps 
assassination. The first object of the laws is the 
safety of the individual ; they are a sort of treaty 
of peace between enemies, rather than a system of 

Pure morality, and their test is public utility alone, 
ossibly the characters of public men, or candi- 
dates for places, should be excepted, and a libel 
against them deemed fio libel, if true,— nprovided the 
criminality was made the greater if the truth was 
not fuHy made out. The ju^y knows very well 
the state of the case as to people in conspicuous 
situations; and in reality tne accused runs very 
little risk if he has spoken the truth with good 
Hiotives, and may trust to the unanimity of twelve 
disinterested men. 

The English constitution is pliable in its nature ; 
it yields to oir^umstances, and nas not always held 
the same > language respecting libels as we have 
seen. Duels, which are another kind of extra-^ 
judicial process between individuals, were rigor- 
ously punished with death in the sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries, because they were then too 
extravagantly common to be tolerated ; in the nine- 
teenth the law is suffered to sleep, — ^it is disregard- 
ed ; and if the motives of the duel are such as 
f)ublic opinion sanctions, they are tacitly admitted 
ikewise by the law} and a premeditated duel 
passes now for an accidental rencontre^ or any 
thing but murdeFy because the caBoe are few^ ana 



w0 fleesfied a useful correctiTe of manners. Li^ 
bels, on tbe contrary, are at their maximum; they 
form the main dependence of the public papers,-^ 
an important branch of the book trade ; and thet^ 
is parcel J a political pamphlet published which is 
not a downright libel. What is to be done in a 
crowd, where every body throws stones ? Shall W0 
sufier the innocent to be bruised and knocked 
down because there are some who haye deserved 
thjB pelting ? And is it not better to stop all hapds^ 
w4thQut distinction, or at least those who flmg the 
largest stones, than to listen to the reascms they 
may allege for their proceedings, which, how- 
ev-er good they ^lay be, do not prevent the abuse. 
The most enlightened lawyer and the greatest 
stateiiman of whom the United States have to boast, 
as well as the purest patriot after Washington, de* 
fined the liberty of the press, " The right of pub- 
lishing the truth, with good motives, and to a useful 
end, whether it inculpates the ^overpment, the ma* 
gistrates, or private individuals,'^ &c. &c.^ This 
right of insulting publicly private individuals, and 
dqb^eeting them to this ordeal of the press, at the 
good-will and pleasure of any adventurer of the pen^, 
s^ppears to me extremely questionable in itself, and, 
at any rate, very likely to do more harm than good. 
Consulting Hume respecting the practice of old 
times as to libels, I happened to meet With the fol- 
lowing very curious passage.f It is a conversation 

* Hamilton had studied the law too late in life to be properly 
a learned lawyer ; but he possessed eminently the spirit of the 
Uw, soon Biaatered by his comprehensive genius. His definition 
of the liberty of the press may be seen in Johnson's Reports^ 
Vol. ni. People V. Croswell. 

t The Writer of this Journal would not have thought it neces* 
sary to extract these passages from Hume, if he had originally' 
tiilfpded to offer hi» boofk (o t^ English pubiic. 



between two most illustrious personages ; no lesar 
than Queen Elizabeth and Lord Bacon, told in the 
words of the latter. ** The Queen was mightily 
incensed against Haywarde, on account of a book 
he dedicated to Lord Essex, being a story of the 
first years of King Henry IV., tbmking it a sedi* 
tious prelude, to put into the people's heads boldness 
and taction. She said, she had an opinion that 
there was treason in it, and asked me it I could not 
find places in it that might be drawn into the case 
of treason. Whereto I answered, for treason sul-e I 
found none, but for felony very many. And when 
her majesty hastily asked me. Wherein? I told her 
the author had committed very apparent thefts ; 
for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius 
Tacitus, and translated them into English, and 
put them into hie text. And another time, when 
the Queen could not be persuaded that it was his 
writing whose name was to it, but that it had some 
more mischievous author, and said, with great indigo- 
nation, that she would have him racked to produce 
his author. I replied, ^ Nay, Madam, he is a doc* 
tor, never rack his person, but rack his style ; let 
him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, 
and be enjoined to continue the story where it 
breaketh off, and I will undertake, by collating the 
styles, to judge whether he was the author or not." 
Hume was not an esprit fort in matters of 
government as in religion ; his object here was to 
shew that the English constitution had no very an- 
cient claim to liberty, and he must not be trusted 
implicitly on the subject. He observes further, 
that the English government of that period resem- 
bled much tnat of Turkey in our days. " The so- 
vereign,'' he says, " possessed every power, but 
that of imposing taxes ; and in both countries^ this 



limitation, unsupported by other prmleges, ap- 
pears rather prejudicial to the people. In Turkey, 
it obliges the Sultan to permit the extortions of the 
bashaws and goTemors of provinces, from whom 
heafterward{3 squeezes presents, or takes forfeitures*. 
In£ngland> it engaged the Queen to erect mono-* 
poties, and to grant patents for exclusive trade ; an 
mvention so pernicious, that had she gone on, 
^ring a tract of years, at her own rate, England, 
the seat of riches, and arts, and cbmn^rce, would 
have contained at present as little industry as Mo- 
rocco, or the coast of Barbary." — ^The historian 
is, howevier, obliged to admit, that this very neces- 
sity of obtaining the consent of Parliament to 
t^ise subsidies, had been the means of extorting 
successively all the privikges Which constitute the 
liberty of the people ; and, notwithstanding the 
complaints of corruption and ministerial manceuv- 
img in Parliament, the people share in all &e 
victories of -its representatives in Parliament ; they 
cannot extort for themselves, without having first 
made themselves of consequence by extortinjg for 
the people, in the sense of Hume. • And however 
|»aradoxical the position may appear, the corrup- 
tion, or rather tne selfish views of the represen- 
tatives of the people, are, in fact, (taking mankind 
as they are in general, and with few exceptions,) 
file best pledge of the faithful discharge of their 
duty. 

I cannot take leave of this subject, barren as it 
most appear to those who do not interest them- 
s^res particularly in the curious mechanism of 
tfaas smgular government, without mentioning a 
kte pamphlet, already quoted, on the influence of 
tfae Urown as connected with public expenditure 
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^nd puUic pisitroiiagQ^ a&4 comparing l^e pttt^ijc 
present timep. The great as^r (^ opp^sitii^ 
writers against thi^ book, induced me to read it^ 
wspecting a work so disliked by the contrary party 
ipust have some merit. Mr. Raise, a member ^ 
severed suGcesaive administrations, is'the wthc^,-^ 
of course well acquainted with his subject ;^^ 
^hbough this i^ 0spfirte eviden^e^ yet tbs^ zeiat o£ hit 
antagonists is tq be trusted, and wha^t they do oiift 
disprove, may be taken for granted^ This author 
shews, that Mr. Pitt, the great corrupter, instead el 
disposing of the loai^ to his friends by private eea^ 
tracts^ as had been the custom with his predecses^* 
sors^ put them up to the Ughest bidder, m th0; 
manner already stated^ and the sayings reeuUing; 
&om this change are estimated Bi half a mSliOQ: 
sterling a^year. Another improvement of Mlf» 
Pitt's brought the revenue of tne crown-lands froA 
L,4000, in 1704, to L. 63,000, fifteen ye^rs after; 
and now probably L. 400,000,: — ^theije beings m 
1704, eighty members of Parliam^t who add 
leases of these lands ! Finally, Mr. Rose preseutB to. 
the public a grand total of two millions and a half 
of annual savings, resulting immediately from th^ 
great financier's measures. 

He next shows that, by certain reforms in the 
civil list in 1782, nine members of the House 
of Peers lost places they held before ; and Sff 
members in the House of Commons, including 1^. 
contractors; and that there are at present 40 
jnembers of the House of Commons in posseasioDr 
of places during the, pleasure of Govemmmity. 
while in 1738 there were 72, and in 1762, 96. 

NotwithstaiKling the prodigious increase of the 
army imd nnvyt he enumerates only 44 persons m 



ti» amiy^adad Id in thd MVy^ as members of t^ar^ 
liatiieiit, being abmit the satfie aumber as for^ 
merly. 

Tne pttbfie reveDue of 10 milliens lA 1783, em** 
piojed 9068 persons; in 1808, 54 millions em- 
ployed only 10»495 persons ; these 1427 new olerka 
oMt L. 880^000, which for 44 oaiUions of additional 
Mvenve^ makes the e&pense of collection less thaa 
two per cent. 

Finalty, «« The whole xeveniie of Great Britam 
ie m»e than 60 millions a*year; the charge on 
wfaiehf of L. 242,000 for pensions and sinecure em^ 
atoyments at home and abroad, is between three 
wttim^s and one penny in the pound ; by their 
^i^nofaon> therefore, a person who pays L.dO 
a^year taxes would save only 4s.* Mn Rose finishea 
iOB pamphlet by an anecdote honourable to Mn 
Pitt. Wheii in 1789^ he was about retiring from 
ikm ministry, without fortune, and in debt, a num- 
ber of gentlemen of the city resolved to rmse a sunt 
of L. 100,000 to be presented to him as a free gift ) 
•^-^the well earned reward of h(s meritorious exer« 
lioiis;-*^<each subscriber engaging never to divulged 
the name of himsell^ or of any dther f)erson con* 
tS'ibuting. Mr. Pitt refused this magnificent pre* 
sent ; add his reply was, that if he should at any 
ftitofe period of his liie return to office^ he should 
ttever see f a gentleman fi-om the city without iti* 
eocurring to him that he might be one of his sub*^ 
seribers. 

^The very words oTltfr. tx}iie are-^ere quoted^ but I canno^ 
lielp tfatiikisg there mutt be some mistake in this very small 
total. 

t See must have been meant on iffidai hwinen^ otherwise, io* 
stead of a sentiment of delicacjr, it would have been one ot 
tiere pride.. 



The appoMtioEiiats, a^Htipg thtese seyims ioi 
whole or m^part, say that the annual expenwture 
of 70 millions a-jear, the fruit of a war wan^tonlf ; 
provoked by Mr. Pitt, creates at anjrrate pi influ* 
ence vastly greater than the fprmel* exp^ditureof 
24 millions. It is almost all for, salaries, securmg' 
a more extended and absolute dependence tbai^ 
any othpr expenditure could do. Admitting, like-: 
wise, that there are not a greater number ol army, 
and navy members in Parliament, they maintain 
that the immense war estabhshment enlists under' 
the banners of government an infinitely greater 
number of individuals than it did formerly. They 
enumerate, besides, several new departments o£ 
police, — ^half-a-dozen special commissions,'-— new 
military and judiciary departments in India^ — 
Prince of Wales i^slandfs, &c. — in short, such amass 
of influence working innovations, as threatens to. 
overwhelm Mr- Rose and his pamphlet. Mr. Cob- 
bet, and Mr. Waithmap, joining in the cry, tell us 
that one out of every five persons you meet in the 
streets, is in the p9,y of goveinment, and this iaof 
course a fine text for them to preach a thorough 
reformation. I am not, however, at all sure that 
this state of things would secure necessarily the 
influence of government ; the greater the njjmhej: 
of favoured individuals is, the more discontented 
those who are left put must be. Every friend, 
gained, creates fo.ur enemies ; and unless govern- 
ment, reversing the present system, should resolve, 
on retaining in future four men out of every five, 
its influence must still be pi'ecarious ; jealousy 
being a much stronger and more active stimulant 
than gratitude. 

May 16. — ^The Hay-Market Theatre is precisely 
of the proper dimensions to hear and see. Elliston, 
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i«fa> » SO) exceUent acter, fills the principftl part in 
mn indifferentplay, the suMect of which is taken £roio 
the story of Cardenio in Don Quixote. There is^ 
however, a very affecting scene in it, that in whidi 
the unfortunate madman meets the mistress he had 
lost, without knowing her. Some faint recolIec«> 
tions seem excited by her presence, and awaken 
his attentten ; — he contemplates her long in uneasy 
silence ;<--^Mmembrance,) at last, and reason beam 
upon his disoi^ered mind ; — he rushes towards hir 
mistress and falls senseless at her feet. The shades 
of retuniing intelligence and sentiment, — the pas- 
sage from stupid indiflference to passionate reel- 
ings, were represented with great skill. The 
hysterical laugh is a legitimate means of expres- 
sing what could not be expressed half so well 
omerwise ; but that heart-rending sound must be 
introduced very sparingly, and may easily become 
ri^ulous instead of affecting. Eiliston repeated 
it three different times : it was once, at least, too 
often. 

Among the curiosities of London, the cabinet of 
Natural History, known under the name of the 
Liverpool Museum, deserves to be mentioned. 
The t>oa constrictor is a gigantic snake, which . 
makes the story of Laocoon quite probable. This 
one crushes a deer in its ample folds, and tears it 
to pieces with its teeth; it is about 35 feet in 
length, and as large as a man's thigh. The giraffe 
16 another prodigious animal. A quadruped 16 
feet high, with a very pretty head like a horse, 
and mild innocent look, at the top of an immensely 
Icmg, yet graceful, crane neck. This animal is sin- 
rularly gifted to discover all approaching danger 
from his tower of observation, and to fly from it 



tvi& hid seven leagai^ boots. A moderate-suKlNl 
flephafit Qedr Iwa^ looked quite mi^l. 

There are new panmnamas this year at Mr. Bar*^ 
leet^s^ as admirable as those he exhibited the last. 
We have iust seen Malta. The gairish light of dajr^ 
ivhite and daating; — ^the strong and perpendira^ 
lar shadow ;—*-the dusty latid;«*^tfae calm and 
glassy sea^ paint heat to the eye. The intuihitants 
overcome, he about in the shade of narrow streets $ 
«-^ sentinel alone is seen pacinr bis watch before 
the gate of the arsenal. The smalfest details are ch»* 
racteristic, and represented with perfect truth, and^ 
at the same time, with poetical taste and feeting. 
We learned^ with mudi regret, that the panorama 
of Dover, which we admired so much last year^ 
was painted on this identical cloth. Malta is laid 
Oiver Dover, and Dover covers half^a-^dozen mo^e 
Aefs-d^^Bwore ! I should be much tempted to rescue 
a lew of them if I could, and carry on some of Mr* 
Barker^s canvass as Lord Elgin has done Phidias^a 
marbles. The circumference of the panorama i» 
about 270 feet, the height 30 feet^ the surface 
about 900 square yards. Unfortunately the Ame<^ 
rican Government is brouilli just now with British 
arts and manufactures, and void of sympathy for 
my feelings on the occasion^ would lay violent handa 
on Malta. 

May 22. — The expected meeting between Mci* 
lioeux, the black from America, and a Lancashire 
pugilist (Rimmer) took place yesterday. These 
sorts of combats being peculiar to the countiyy 
r wished to be present at one of them, and repair^ 
ed early to the fields (Molesey Hurst, near Hamp* 
tim Courts 15 miles from London,) with Mr. S. whet 
had the goodness to accompany me. We foutid an 



immmt^ ritig alm^^ fomed,-^^ sort of SsytbiMi 
eRtreQchf«e«t of carta and waiggoBB, arranged «d^ 
^^^^ in dsei^U^ £Mok1 treUe rowa^ vkhout horses. 
Xhi^ m ft CKHitiiranc^ of die cooBitrj people^ who^ 
ip^qillatQ on the ewiositj of the Innidoiiejrs, md 
l(i( their eievated Tehiclf» to the amatetirs of the 
fis4k We ttftde e«r bargain^ andmouiited a cart, 
whcNQoe w« had a &»& view of the immense c^ow^ 
ahready aasemUbd ii^kle the rii^of carts^ mik» 
eentre of wbieh we oould see a smalier ring^ per* 
lisf^ 4Q feet across, surrouaded with stakes, Md a 
eope^ Afo(»it half after twehre o'clock, RisHtter 
appealed m theriiM^^ya tall, good-looking joimg 
mra, with a high eokmr. The Uaek arrived soon 
a£tai> moctDted on. the bo^ of a barouche and four, 
WJ^ some young men of &shion f he was muffled 
m m great-coats, and seemed a cl«»iisy*looking 
&Uew. Here began a scene quite unexpected to 
mie^ the dearing of the rtng^ All the boxers m 
town, professional and amateurs, charged the mob 
at once, which giving way in confusion, fermed 
a sort of irregular circle outride the rope-ring, but 
not large enough. With sticks and whips applied, 
sans cerimonie^ theiie champions of the fist pressed 
back the compact mass. I expected every mo- 
ment a general engagement,-^nothing of the kind ; 
the mob shrunk from the flogging, but without re* 
SiOEdment ^Tis true the blows appeared to be di- 
Beeted mostly over die heads of the first ranks, and 
fell on those five or six deep; the weapons being 
BiostLy Qoachmens or carters IcHig wlups. These 
i^s^ ranJfis, a^aaikd by an invisiSle hand, had no 
Eesourte:but a retreat,- and made way for those in 
front ; the latter, squatting down on the turf, form- 
ed, at last, a sort of barrier over wliich the crowd 
could see. The combatants soon stripped ; ikm 
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Mack exhibition the arms^ breast, and shouIdeM 
of Hercules, with the ^' head, scarce more extea- 
sive than the sinewy neck ;^' his legs also extreme* 
ly muscular, and not much of the negro make* 
The Lancashire man, taller, and broader, but not 
80 deep,* square, and muscular, appeared im- 
daimtea, and had lost none of his colour. They 
shook hands and stood on their defence, shy to 
begin for some minutes. I could not tell who ga^e 
the first blow, so quickly was it returned. The 
Lancashire man fell and fell again. One of the 
rounds he closed with the black, threw him, and 
fell over himsdf Twice more, I think, he at* 
tempted to wrestle, with various success, bat was 
often knocked down. His left eye appeared clo&r 
ed, and he was all stained with blood ; — ^I could not 
well distinguish where it came from. The blood 
was not so visible on the skin of the Uack, but I 
observed that he was much more out of breath 
than his adversary. 

C'est un plaisir de les voir se baisser 
Se relever, reculer, avancer 
Parer, sauter, se menager des feintes, 
Et se porter les plus vives atteintes. 

At every round, which is generally terminated by 
a fall, the seconds raise their fnend,— wipe the 
blood, — ^bathing his temples with a sponge dipped 
in vinegar and water. The champion who dia not 
fall sits in the meantime on the bended knee of one 
of his seconds, leaning upon him, to take as much 
rest as he can, and is refreshed also by sponging. 
The battle had lasted half an hour, — ^about twenty 

* Pugilists consider the depth of the chest as a surer indica- 
tioQ of strength than the breadth. 
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f%y&dt39-^the Lancashire-man always thrown;' 
when all at once the barrier was broken, — an ir- 
rnpticni of the mob took place, and soon became 
general, rushing towards the centre, and over- 
wiielming the ring and its occupants. I lost sight 
of the combatants. Whips and sticks were lifted 
np in vainy— there was not even room to strike. All 
was clamottr, and struggle, and confusion, for 
twenty minutes. At last we saw the ropes and 
stakes taken away, as if any further battle was out 
of the question, or an adjournment intended to 
sdme other spot. Unwilling to lose their sport, the 
mob seemed to give way a little, and had no sooner 
tnsbde an opening, than a desperate charge drove 
ih&ak back to their former situation, vrhere squat- 
ting again, order was restored, and the combatants 
stood. The white man seemed still able and stout, 
but fell like an ox under the club of the butcher at 
th0 first round, — at the second, — and so on, from bad 
to worse, rising each time with more difficulty. It 
became a shocking sight. Victory was out of the 
question, and had been so almost from the begin- 
ning. His better wind might have afforded him a 
chance,— -he had lost it by the interruption. The 
black was now fresh, — ^he pressed his exhausted 
adversary, retreating before nim. At last a knock- 
down blow laid him prostrate near the ring of 
spectators (for the rope-ring was gone). In vain 
his seconds, exerting themselves about him, raised 
hbi from the ground ; his head hung on his breast, 
—he could not stand, — he appeared hors de com-- 
bain — and the prescribed time to face his adversary 
having expired (two or three minutes), victory was 
declared on the other side. Hats flew, — cries rent 
the air; the black, meantime, grinning over his 
fallen adversary in Homerick triumph! The raob 

VOL. II. c c 
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rushed in from all parts ; and we rushed out ; iiot 
wishing to see any more, — and, finding our vehicle, 
drove back to London. 

This was not deemed a good battfe. Young 
Rimmer overrated his own strength, and has re- 
ceived a good lesson for his temerity. The black 
^ill not mc<^t with many pugilists equal to him iki 
point of muscle, but he wants wind and coolness; 
he puts himself in a passion, and will be beat by 
the professors, if he dares try them.* A pleasing 
reflection softened the brutality of this sight; it 
was the impartiality with which the populace ob- 
served the tot du combat^ and saw one of their own 
people thus mauled and bruised by a foreignei* and 
a negro, suffering him to enioy his triumpn unmo- 
lested ; for the interruption had been a mere ebul- 
lition of curiosity and enthusiastic admiration for 
the art, — not ill will or unfair interference. When 
I call this collection of people populace, F do not 
inean that they were iatll low people ; there were 
ho ragged coatsf in sight, and half the mob were 
gentlemen. 

Passing from one extreme to the other, I ivent 
the same evening to hear Madame Catalan! in a 
comic opera, for the fir^t time, — 11 Fanatico per la 
;/l/t^5fc«y— something like the French Melomailiet 
but not comparable as a composition. It is dull, 
and too long, but Naldi is an excellent comedian, 
and Madame Catalani is much greater in the comic 
than in the tragic department. Her voice, — so 
full, so strong, and so sweet,- — ^is the least of her 
cliarms ; the modest playfulness of her action,-^ 



* In October following, after we had left England, this black 
man fought with the champion of England, Cribb, annd was well 
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the tenderness andi sweetness of her expression, ar^ 
beif itching beyond any thing I had imagined. { 
have not seen the character of a gentleman intro- 
duced on the English stage ; there are rakes, hu-- 
niourists, philosophers, and odd gentlemen of all 
sorts, but a mere finished^ gentleman has not, I 
believe, been introduced, and there would not be 
any body to act the part. Now Madame Catalani 
was to-mght a finished lady, — polite, delicate, and 
refined, without any eccentricity or originality tc> 
disturb the harmony of her expression. 
. We have spent a few days with some of our 
friends m Hertfordshire, 20 miles north of London. 
For half that distance you travel between two row^ 
of brick houses, to which new ones are added 
every day ; their walls are frightfully thin, a singl^^ 
brick of eight inches,— ^and, instead of beams,, 
mere planks lying on an edge, I am infprmed, it is 
made an express condition in the leases of these 
shades of houses, that there shall be no dancef 
iven in them ; and^ as if to destroy the little so-* 
idity of which such thin walls are susceptible, they 
generally place a window above the pier below^ 
and a pier above the window below. JLondon ex- 
tends its gr^&at polypus.-arms over the country 
around. The population is not increased by any 
means in proportion to these appearanpes^ — only 
transferred from the centre to the extremities. This^ 
centre i^. become a mere counting-house, or place 
of business* People live in the outskirts of the 
town in be tter air^ — ^larger houses, — and at a smaller 
Te0t,-*r^and §tages passing every half hour, facilitate 

* Lord Ogleby, in the excellent comedv of the Clandestine^ 
Marriage, approaches the character ; yet he is too much what 
would be called in France an original. Sir Charles Easj^ ia tiae 
C^ireless Husband^ comes nea^rei to it. 
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communications. Certain parts of these extretriiSes 
of the town are, however, exposed to a great nui- 
sance ; the air is poisoned by the emanation from 
brick-kilns, exactly like carnon, to such a decree, 
as to excite nausea, and the utmost disgust, till the 
cause of the smell is known ; when the immediate 
relief experienced, shews how much imagination 
and association have to do with what seems mere 
sensation. As soon as we got beyond the sight 
and the smell of bricks the country appeared to 
great advantage. We had on the rignt, at some 
distance, a range of very pretty hills, well wood- 
ed, and with gentlemen's houses here and there 
on the slope. These hills are, I believe, part' of 
the site ot EppingForest, as it is called; of whichi 
as of most other English forests (the New Forest 
excepted), not a vestige seems to remain. The 

£ roves we saw were modem plantations, made by 
iondon citizens round their country boxes. Mn 
Gilpin, who was very fond of the New Forest, de- 
scribing it, said exultingly, that it was *' not like a 
French forest, planted in rows.'' Mr. Gilpin did 
not know that tnere are forests in France as large 
as two or three English counties, and as old as the 
creation. This is an instance, certainly rare here, 
of that ignorance of foreign countries so common 
in France. 

The environs of Hertford present really some 
appearances of forest, though without the name, 
and the surface of the country is v^ry agreeably 
diversified with woody hills and grassy £iles, of- 
fering fine distant prospects. We have heard here 
the nightingale for the first time in England. Fancy 
had embellished the faded recollection in my mind. 
I imagined it a long uninterrupted tale of woe, the 
note deep and strong, but solt, tender and melan- 
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ikoly ; instead of which, it is a quick succession 
of strong, sharp, brisk notes. Shrill whistli^ oc« 
curs very often, not unlike the blackbird. There 
is indeed a sort of water-note, which is very beau- 
tiful^ approaching what I had imagined, but it is 
so soon interrupted by another quite different, that 
you have not time to enjoy it. Upon the whole it 
IS a lively, pleasing, vulgar sort of melody, inferior 
perhaps to the singing of other birds of less fame. 
The circumstances of night and silence, and the 
trite allusions of the poets, have-contributed to this 
adventitious fame of Philomel. Contrary to what 
I should have supposed, the nightingale is heard 
to more advantage near than far off. 

The East India Company formed here a few 
years ago a magnificent establishment, for the edu- 
cation of young men destined to its service. The 
college is a quadrangle, about 400 feet every way, 
inclosing an area of four acres of lawn, around which 
the apartments of the students and halls for the 
lectures are distributed. The principal front pre- 
sentaa long low line, adorned with three pediments; 
the one in the middle, supported by six columns, 
is tacked to a dead wall, and leads to nothing ; the 
two end ones are, on the contrary, all open, and 
the light is seen through. Neither the one nor the 
other look very welL This edifice is built of 
Portland-stone, on a rising ground, with a gravelled 
terrace before it, — a sloping lawn,— and a back- 
ground of trees. 

There are at present ninety young men in the 
college, from 15 to 18 years of age, and the num- 
ber increasing, who all nave an appointment in the 
Company's service. They pay X** 100 a-year: — 
boara and lodging in the house, and even washing, 
are included* They have each a small room witn 
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a fire"*place, and ^ recesa for a }md ;-*hio fees to toe 
professors, whose lectures thej attend three hours 
a-daj. The rest of their time is taken up witl}. 
reading and preparing themselves for th^ lectureni 
or rather for the examinations, which seem to bi^ 
very strict and effectual. Thej have to answer 
questions on their different studies in writing, with^f 
put lepiving the room, without consulting any 
books, and without knowing beforehand the pre? 
cise questions, although they know the subjects ip 
general upon which they are to be e3:amined. I 
$^w in the hands of one of the professors (tlite au^ 
thor of the celebrated Essay on Population,) ai 
number of theae manuscripts, passing every dayr 
Hnder his eyes, containing often twenty or thirty 
pages, on political economy and* history, soine of 
them extremely good. The corrections and com- 
inentsof the professor are also in writing; andaU^ 
though he does not, upon the whole, lecture more 
than five hours in a week, his time is fully employ^ 
ed. There are eight professors, besides the princi'* 

Sal. The professor of Sanscrit, Mr. Hao^iiton, 19 
rstrcousin of our General Hamilton, the most 
distinguished character in the United States after 
Washmgton. 

The nrst cost of this establishment was L. 60,000* 
It was undertaken, I believe, in opposition to the 
one in India.""! The East India directors begin to 
think it very expensive, and the parents of the 
young men complain also of the loss of thre^ 
years in the race of fortune which their children 
are destined to run, as a great hardship ; but all 



* The annual expenses of the college at Calcutta exceeded! 
h. 100,000 sterling, and everj student cost tfaeCorapanj nearly 
L. 1000 sterliog a-y^an 
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pmrtles are mme too far to recede, and their will 
obntinue to do good, and to receive it, in spite of 
diemselves. The good is undoubted; ana India 
will have in future magistrates and legislators better 
fitted for their situation, by their general education 
and knowledge of the Eastern languages, than they 
were formerly. The power of this singular em- 
pire is, more than any other, founded on opinion^ 
and it would not long survive the contempt of the 
people. 

The English empire in the East Indies is a poli-^ 
tical phenomenon, so recent in its present extent, 
that little is known about it out of England ; and 
there never was, petiiaps^ any event half so im« 
poftant, or half so extraordinary, about which the 
contemporary generation were equally ignorant* 
The wonderful events of the last twenty years, 
nearer us, and of su<^h paramount interest, have 
taken off our attention Irom what passed in the 
antipodes. 

About a hundred years ago, the Mogul empire 
had reached the summit of greatness under Aurung 
Zeb ; it included the whole peninsula of India be- 
tween the Ganges and the Indus,< — ^that is to say, 
nearly the present dominions of England in the East. 
The revenue of that prince amounted to thirty-two 
millions sterling, — equal to four times that sum in 
our days, — and lie commanded an army of 1 ,200,000 
men.* The Tartar dynasty was overthrown thirty 

f^ars after the death of Aurung Zeb, by 100,000 
ersians ; and after them, the Mahrattas became, 
in a great degree, masters of the peninsula of India. 
Alexander, with his 30,000 Greeks, overran it for- 
merly without difficulty. • A detachment of French 

* Histoire Pbilosophique et Politique, &c. 
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troops made a revolution in the Decan with lesi 
than a tefnth part of the forces of Alexander. In 
1756, Colonel Clive avenged his countrymen 
smothered in the black-hole of Calcutta, and with 
500 men dethroned the tyrant of Bengal. India 
belongs to whoever chooses to take it. 

The EiUglish began their establishment in India 
later than the other European powers, yet they 
possessed, in 171^2, a province of about 100 leagues 
square, at the mouth of the Ganges, the capital of 
which (Calcutta,) has acquired, under their empire, 
a population of half a million of inhabitants. 
Thence to Madras they had only a strip aloiig the 
sea, interrupted in two different places ; but, since 
1792, they have quintupled their acquisitions, either 
by absolute conquest, or by subsidiary treaties lead- 
ing to possession; and have at last found themselves 
masters of a territory peopled by sixty millions of 
subjects. The first step has generally been, grant- 
ing a permanent assistance of troops for a certain 
annual payment or tribute; The friendly power, 
thus released from the care of self defence, was 
detached from any other alliances. The enemies 
of that friend were in due time subjugated,— 4iext 
himself, because of his ingratitude. He had been 
asked for an increase of tribute, or a security for 
the regular payment of it; or for a compensation in 
territory, or a formal cession for a valuable consi-* 
deration; and these terms bein^ rejected, the friend 
was forthwith dispossessed. Tne intercourse of the 
British government in India with the native powers, 
whether it began in friendship or enmity, seems to 
have ended uniformly in this manner. A very in- 
telligent writer in the opposition (Lord Lauder- 
dale,) compares the accusations Against the native 
princes, which have generally preceded the seizure 
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lif Iheiir posseasbns, to the libels of the Frendi 
gpTemment against the oppressed powers of Eu* 
i^e..during the very same period. This awkward 
apd contemptible juggling, by which a semblance oi 
right is attempted to be given to mere might, is, 
however, much older than our own times; and 
even iEsop's wolf and lamb, probably, did not 
furnish the original precedent. 

The fact, of a country be<;oming permanently 
the master of another, situated on the other side 
of the globe, and the population of which is four 
times its own,^ is quite without an example in his* 
torj; and the astonishment increases, when we 
consider that it is not even. a sovereign state, a 
prince, or a people, but a mere company of mer* . 
charts, who became possessed of this vast empire, 
without int^idfaig it, — without their knowledge,—--' 
and almost against their orders. 

Parliament established, in 1784, a Board of Con- 
trol, to superintend the measures of the Company, 
and declared solemnly, that it was repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of the British 
nation, to pursue schemes of conquest, and to ex** 
tend the possessions of the Company in India, en- 
joining, at the same time, the strictest observance 
of moderation and justice towards the native 
princes. It is notorious, that the Company itself 
nas always been averse to a system of conquest, 
yet conquests have been made by their governors 
and generals, and sanctioned by this very Board 
of Control, appointed as a check ; once made, they 
have been kept, and no inquiry instituted into the 



* The population of Brkisfa India is estimated at one man to 
fourteen acres; in England tbere are five acres to a man ; in China, 
according to Barrow, two acres and a half. 
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Srooeediags. Id a complicate goyernment, liibf 
lis of England, it is often difficult to trace irregUf' 
lariities to their true cause, and to find where rfi^ 
sponsibilitj is to rest 

. Conquests are very expensive. The British had 
in India, in 1803^ an army of 125,000 men ; viz. 
25^000 Europeans, 90,000 native troop, aiid 10,000 
invalids, irregulars, and Lascars. The cons#« 
quence of this enormous establishment. has been a 
twofold debt, in Europe and in India, amounting 
altogether to thirtj-five millions sterhE^g. The an^* 
nual revenue of the country (fifteen millions,) is 
more than absorbed by the civil and military estab-' 
Itshment, and: the debt increases annually. The 
Company has necessary remittances to make .to 
Europe, for the fitting out of vessels, shipping of 
troops, salary of agents and officers^ pensions, pre* 
sents^^ dividends to the stockholders, and finally,for 
^half million they are bound to pay annually to the 
goyernment. Therefore they are obliged to import 
amiually from India a certain quantity of merchan* 
dise^ greater than the consumption of England 
requires, its own manufactures supplying the same 
goods cheaper, and the vent being otherwise very 
much reduced, by the circumstance of the ports of 
ih& Continent being shut against British commerce. 
The amount of the annual importation of India 
goods, which had been, in 1798, L. 4,667,000, was, 
m 1800» reduced to L. 1,191,000; that is to say, 
reduced diree^fourths in ten years ; and the de« 
elension of prices was still more remarkable, since 
the importation of 1798 gave L. 298,000 profits, 

*The pensions allowed bj the Company exceed L. 40,000 
slerKng a-jear ; and tbe presents to various ptrsons, from 1794 
to 1806, amounted to L. 359,000. 



iM»Ie that of 1808 gave L. 264,000 lossf The 
Gompanj sends no more silver to India for the 
purcnase of goods, as it did jfbnncriy . These sore* 
reign merchants do not in fact carrj on any- trade, 
or at lea^t it is a trade of pure remittance J* They 
merely bring home a portion of their territorial 
revenue nfK^essary to defray their disbursements m^ 
Europe, shipping for that purpose Indian ^oods to^ 
a losing market* That loss is sueh, that the Com^ 
pany finds its interest in borrowing at 8. per cent,. 
m India, rather than at 5 per cent, in England*. 
The sum of interest, at 8 per cent., invested ilir 
good^ b India, and shipped to England, would not 
net there a sum equal to the paymefit of interesi 
at 5f per cent. ; which shews a loss of about three* 
ei^ths, or 371 per cent. Exctasive of the indis- 
pensable remittances of the Company, its agents 
nave remittances to make on their own account to^ 
att amount not much infeiwr. One- out o[ ten oiK 
the young adventurers going to bidia every year 
as Company's servants, survives the climate and? 
rfeturns. Of this tenth a few iadividuak realise 



* Lord' Lauderdale mentions in- liw work on Ihdra, alreadjr 
quoted, two traditiona! anecdotes of tbe Gfentoos, in proof of tbe 
fortaer peyfeotion and present degeneracy of Indmh^maDuractuires^ 
ascribed, of course, to the exclusive regimen of the Company . 
There was a sort of muslin, called abrovan, which was manufac- 
tured solely for the use of the Emperor's seraglio, a piece of 
which, costing 400 rupees, or L. 60 sterling, is- said to ha?e 
weighed only five sicca-rupees, and,, if spread apoii wet grass, to^' 
have been scarcely visible. The Emperor AurungZeb was angry 
with his daughter for shewing her skin through her clothes;, 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated in ber justification, 
tiMtshehad seven jauiahs,. or suits, en. Another of tiie tales 
was» that a weaver was chastised, and turned out of the city of 
Decca, for his neglect, in not preventing his cow from eating up a- 
piece of the same sort of muslin whichi he had spread ^ and; cata?- 
lessly UR on the grass... 
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ferge fortunes. These fortunes are brouglit fo Eflg* 
land ; and, as private concerns ai^e conducted wittt 
more activity and care than public ones, these 
rich men find generally indirect means for the 
transfer of their property, less chargeable than 
Aose of the Company's ships, under the flag erf 
the United States, or other neutrals. These prf^ 
vate remittances swell, however, ultimately, the 
quantity, already too great, of Indian goods in- 
Eiirope. 

U we consider the East India Company under 
the point of view of trade, we have already seen 
that it is worse than nothing* As a means of 
bringing home the territorial revenue, the char^ 
attending the operation absorb or exceed that reve- 
nue; and, as to physical force, so far from Eng- 
land deriving any from her 60 millions of Indian 
subjects, she has to ship European troops annuaUy^ 
to keep up the complement of 20,000 or 30,000 
men, wiibse ranks are rapidly thinned by the cli- 
mate. India enables a few individuals to amass 
large fortunes, which are brought home, and help 
to fill the loans. That seems to me the extent 
of the benefit derived from its possession. The 
Company employs and feeds, it is true, 50,000 

Eersons in the city of London; but, if it should 
e shewn that they are employed unprofitably, 
then, in fact, they are fed at the expense of the 
public. 

Such is then that mine of wealth and power from 
which England is supposed to draw her resources ; 
— the object ef so much jealousy on the part of 
her enemies, and of which they would deprive her 
at any cost. Should they succeed, they might 
find, after allf they had achieved little against her^ 
and still less for themselves. The natives of India 
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would be, as far as I can see^ the oDiy losers by 
the expulsion of their jMresent masters^ their condi- 
tion being undoubtedly improved. Liberty is out 
of the question with them, at least what ts under** 
stood in Europe by that name ; but they live at 
last under a government of Jaws, administered 
impartially, and strong enough to keep out- foreign 
invaders. These are the essentials oi liberty, and 
much more than India ever enjoyed before. The 
country has not been brought to its present state of 
peace and security without bloodshed and misery ; 
and some individuals among the new masters of 
India have been accused of great enonmties. The 
dbarges brought forward for party purposes were 
probably partly true and partly false ; out the ac- 
cidental and transient evUs they exhibited were but 
the habitual state of the country under its former 
cpnquerors. Revolutions were so frequent, that 
thirteen years had seen thirteen successive empe*« 
rors dethroned and murdered ; and Raynal quotes^ 
on that occasion, an atrocious but energetic line of 
an oriental poet :'— ^^ Fathers, during the lives of 
their sons, give all their affection to their grand-* 
s<ms, because they see. in them the enemies of their 
enemies !^^ Sir Thomas Row, traversing some of 
the provinces to go to Surat, about 200 years ago, 
observed that he had met mpre rebels than sub- 
jects, and that the roads were lined with the head» 
of victims to an irregular and ferocious policy. * 
These barbarous and profligate military despots, 
known by the name of Mahrattas, raised tributes 
on the people by force of arms. They once over- 
ran the fH'ovuice of Bengal with 80,000 horse, 
committing the most horrid cruelties, under pre- 
tence of collecting the tax called chaui ; * and 

* Tennant'a India. 
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fluch inroadd were generally feildwed by (mhint 
aod pestilence. The country was at all timei 
m mfeated with b&Bditti, that the husbandman 
durst not go to l^s iaboor in the fields without arms 
to defend himself. ^ 

This disgusting ennmeratioQ of calamities atid 
wretchedness might be extended much farther ; but 
it is already sufficient to shew^ that the unfortunate 
natives of India could not but ^ain by die change of 
dominion; and, notwithstanding their prejudices, i 
understand they are sensiUe of kuropean superiorly 
ty in general.* Christianity has hitherto martle very 
httle progress amcmg them ; but they rather wim 
their children to be taught reading : and writing m 
English, and this may, in time, work great improve- 
tnents. On the other hand, the late confederacy 
of the Mahrattas shews that the Indian princes 
have but too well profited by Ae lessons of Euro- 
pean tactics, which the English have given them 
of late years ;t and to use the words of the cele- 
brated Governor-ffeneral Hastings, " the touch of 
dumee^ or the breedh of opinion^ might ov^throw 
the British power in India.'' It would not,, how- 
ever, be any great misfortune. The British Norlfe- 
American colonies, forming now the United States, 
were likewise supposed of vital importance to the 
power and commerce of the mother country before 
their separation, yet that power never wa& so great 
before as it has shewn itself since, nor that trade 
any thing like so extensive.l The navy ef Great 



* The governors-general of ihe Indian emprre hare been very 
extraordinary men. It is enough to name Comwallis, Wellesley, 
and, certainly^ Hastings. 

I Edin. Review, April 1810. 

X At the close of the American war, the amount of the expor- 
tation of domestic produce and manufactures from England was 
about nine millions sterling ; at the ceibmenc^iieiit of the Frtnch. 



Sl^fltiti hals douUed dince k lost 40,000 America^ 
iailors. Her revenue has increased fourfold since 
she relinmiished for ever the right of taxing Ame- 
X'ica. If ElngUnd has shewn itself so little vulner- 
able on that memorable occasion, it cannot reason- 
ably be supposed that the loss of a far more distant 
Ite^ritorT) furtusfaii^ neither men nor money, and 
consuiiimg none ot her raanu&ctures,^ could be 
Celt essentially. 

It is extremely p'obable that the importance of 
the general foreign commerce of England has been 
likewise exaggerated. I have under my eye an 
t^Scial report of the inward and outward tonnage 
^f the port of London in one year. The two- 
thirds of this tonnage, appears to have been em- 
|>layed in the coasting-trade, that is, 1,250,000 
.tons out of 1,779,826 tons. One*fifth of the value 
of the goods shipped, appears also to have be- 
hmged to the coasting trade, and when it is con- 
^dered that the colonial trade employs 170,000 
tons, or one-tenth of the above total of 1,779,826 
tons, and in value f8, or nearly the two-fifths, the 
conclusion is, that the internal trade of England 
Mtd its colonies (supposing the trade of other 

nsfoIulioD, 15 miilions ; and the average of the three last years 
(1807 to 1810) has been 26 millions sterling, in official, or about 
42 inillions in actual value, notwithstanding the recent obstacles* 
The part of th^se ezportations to the United States was, in 1807, 
L. 7,«64,000, and, in 1808, L. 3,798,000. 

*The adversaries of the company assert, that, if the trade of 
India was thrown open, individual industry would soon find a 
market for British manufactures, and would know how to lead 
the people of that country into temptations, and create a con- 
sumption for new articles. They say also, that " ship-timber of 
a quality vastly superior to any that grows in Europe, and ships 
themselves, would form valuable remitjances." The evidence of 
the persons examined before the committee of the House of Com-> 
mons in 1809, confirms, in a great degree, these opinions. 
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fjprts to be simijar to thajt of London) ms^js^ 
about four-fifths of English tonnage, and three-, 
fifths of English capital. It is true that a part of 
the coastii^-trade is occasioned by the foreign; 
trade ; but, as a very considerable part of the trans-, 
pprtation of commodities is effected by canals, of. 
which no notice is taken here, we may still sup- 
pose the coasting-trade belonging solely to internal 
consumption, not to have been overrated. 

I find, from another official documeint, that from, 
sixty to eighty* thousand tons of shipping are built 
annually in Great Britain, and that two-thirdis of 
that tonnage are composed of vessels from three 
tons to two hundred. Most of the vessels employed 
in the coal trade for internal consumption, exceed 
200 tons ; and I believe the generality of coasting- 
vessels are between one and two ._ hundred tons ; 
therefore we may fairly suppose the above two- 
thirds to be exclusively applicable to the coasting 
trade ;— a calculation which agrees nearly with the 
preceding. 

These data are certainly not sufficiently precise 
and accurate to authorize alone any decided qpi- 
nion; yet they contribute to show the superior ex-' 
tent and importance of the internal trade, compared 
to the external. As to the revenue accruing to the 
5tate from foreign trade, t as it comes ultimately; 
from the pockets of the consumers, it might un- 



* In 1790, 745 vessels were built, amounting to 63,285 tons. 
1791,672 . - - 60,588 

. 1804, 714 - . 80,146 

1805,713 . . - 71,256 

t The duties on importations, forming the direct revenue from 
foreign trade, amount to nine or ten millions sterling a-year only, 
while the excise, a tax wholly internal, produces alone twice that 
revenue. 
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^oubtedly be drawn from the same repositories by 
a direct instead of an indirect tax, although witn 
more unwiih'ngness on their part, if this foreign 
trade did not exist. The revenue it affords is not 
yery different from that of lotteries, which assuredly 
do not give the people the power of paying, but 
(^ly the inclination. The wealthy Englishman, 
who drinks claret and Burgundy, would have 
been able to pay the duty equally, although the . 
wine had never been imported; he would have 
been able indeed to pay more in that ease, viz., 
the first cost of the wine remitted to France. 

The wealth of England is due essentially to an 
aptive internal circulation, — a judicious division of 
labour, — and an extensive application of ingenious 
Mid powerful machines, to almost every purpose 
requiring strength. A plentiful stock of commodi- 
ties of aB sorts is produced by these means. Com- 
forts and enjoyments are diffused among the 
people in greater abundance, and with less ine- 

guality than in any other country in the world, 
rreat Britain might nearly do without any external 
trade ; even witnout that of her colonies, if her 
ibfence did not require a nursery of sailors for 
the navy to be kept up. Colonies are wanted for 
the navy, and a navy for the colonies, — as bus- 
bimdmen for the fields, and fields for the husband- 
men. A population of fifteen millions of men, on 
a territory capable of supporting, with proper 
management, double that number, — ^living under 
a government of laws, — defended by the sea, and 
by the most powerful navy in the world, may exist 
and prosper, although it should not manufacture 
cloth and calicoes for all its neighbours, nor con- 
some their wine, their oil, and their silk. It is in- 
yincfble, however numerous its enemies, and sob- 
VOL. u. te 



yfenU whatever the amount of its debt be^ if dtiii 
to its own citizens. 

The examination of witnesses, now going on 
before a cominittee of the House of C^mmcms, re* 
»pecting the causes of the distresses* of matmfae* 
turers, and the means of relief, has produced tb^ 
disclosure of some curious faets^ For inistaneey the 
wages of weavers at Glasgow are now reduced to^ 
one-fourth of what the j were nineteen veMm agot 
although the {»-tce of provisibns and other necesk 
saries lias doubled in the mean time! Thi» li not 
wholly occasioned bj the late tnterruptions of 
trade, but has been graduaHj coming on. The 
system of throwing a number of small farms mta a 
few large ones, — tne various improvements in agti* 
culture, saving labour,— and above all sheepfarm*^ 
ing, had, for many years past, tended to reduce the 
demand for men m the country; while the rapid 
increase of manufactures created a demand in the 
towns, and a consequent rise of wages^ At last 
the extended application of machinery, particuiaiiy 
the steam-engine, to manufactures, smd the c<Mn-« 
tinual influx of population from the eountry to the 
towns, reduced successively the great difference 
there.was nineteen years ago, between^ the respec- 
tive salaries of town and country, and the late 
cirisis of commerce has added to the existing causea 
of distress, but has not been the only o»e. La- 
bourers, placed between the steam*engine in town,^ 
and ^eep in the country, are threatened witb 
starvation amid systems of real ptenty. The^ 
remedies proposed by the deputatione of woriEmen* 
are all absurd, such as a mimmum of prices for 
their labour, — taxe& on machines, &c. &c. The 
fact is, there are too many labourers ; and the^ 
only remedy is, for a les& number of young omi^ 
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U^ itikt to the loom, and a greater number to 
shoulder the miisket, and to go on board ship. 
Tbese comnerciai difficulties have an evident 
tfudeney to increase the eiSfectual force of England* 

I am &r from being disposed to ^mocK the 
mmery of a stinted meal,^^ or to treat with levity 
aoj partiealar class of men* It 19 no doubt very 
easy to tell a weaver to choose another prdession 
lor luisself or his children ; — ^What other is there 
that h not full already ? Nor ki it any great allevi-* 
atiOB to ihts distress to point out to nim the re« 
oruiting-^officer ready to put the king^s money into 
Im hand, as a fair compensation for the liberty of 
iris whole life ; and the sea-service may appear to 
him a slall worse alternative. These forced migra-^ 
tions of individuals from one profession to ano' 
ther, fndsSeneiM; in a natimial point of view, ami 
ev€Q salutary at times, never take place with-^ 
0ut inflicting severe distress upon those indivi- 
dwls. The evi] may be balanced by good to> 
thB.natioi| at large, but it bears, witbout allevia*^ 
don or equivalent, 'upon the individual thrown^ 
out of employment,— 'the whole loss is his, — the 
whole henefit another^ No profession is so. 
liable to vidssitudes of this, sort^ as that of amanu*^ 
£itcturer. 

The Marquis o( Salisbury has a fine house^ or 
rather palace^ about ten miles west of Hertford 
(Hatfiedd house). Its first appearance is quite ba- 
ronbd, and verystriking« Elizabeth resided there 
same time before she came to the throne, and the 
andiitecture is in ^e taste of that age. A great 
hiick quadrangle, with windows nnnUmerable,. 
round, square, or in a bow, and of all colours ; th^ 
top herim with turrets and belfries; but, upon 
tba wh«de, and although there is a want of hreadltat 
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of surfiice afid simplieitj, it is a magoiftfc^it 
edifice. As we reached the door, and loolied 
back, the vast lawn descending every way, and the 
prodi^ously fine trees,-- 'the remains of an avienue^ 
— and dispersed every where, had as great and 
pleasing an elfect as any thing of the sort we 
nave yet seen in England. There wa§ some doubt 
whether we should be admitted, aa the Duke of 
Clarence was expected tiext day on a visit, die 
Marquis of S. beoig already come to receive 
his royal visitor, and the whole house intt^ lull 
tide of preparation. But the servants, goefd soulsi 
are very unwilling^ to disappoint strangers, aftd #e 
saw all. The apartments are good, and there are 
some very handsome rooms ; but I never saw such 
a collection of miserable sign-post pictures any 
where before. A good many of Albert Dorer's, 
very hard and flat as usual oome of Leonardo da 
Vinci's nearly as bad, and of Vandykes hardly 
better. Portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, V€iy bad 
al^o. One would suppose the ofa^ct of the GoUe&- 
tion had been to snow how badly great artists 
could paint. We read the name g( Mabem^ on 
the frames of a number of very old and very 
shocking pictures, purporting to be portraits' of 
Henry Vl., Henry Vu., and Queen Elizabeth. 
I do not know who Mabmise was ; a wretched artist^ 
at any rate, who seems to have be^n the psinter 
in ordinary of the court during about a century! 
We walked afterwards about the lawn, and among 
die fine old trees. One of them^ ^n oak, was quite 
hollow, a mere shell ; we stood, six of us, round -the 
inside, and there would have been room, besidest 
for a small table in the centre between us. Out- 
side it measured 24 feet in circumlerence. On 
our return^ we walked through Lord Cowper's 
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iprihmdbu^ The slopii^ t«wn before tijeheuie and 
oreiiiangiDg woods are h^hW beautiful. There 
is an owk there, the trunk oi lyhich is 18 feet in 
cifemnfereQce^-^io enorpiaiis siMf but then it is 
quite, a youi^ subject, retaining still the conical 
shape, and likely to grow for C!&nturies;to come. 
The bou^is cover 28 yards across, and the height 
of the tree, guessed at by comparing it with the 
known breadu, is about 140 feet 

May 30^— >We spent yesterday in London. The 
heat was intense, and proceeding late to Richmond, 
I arrived there quite ill, with a great headach and 
fever., It could not have happened to me in a 
better place than where skill and fiiendsl^p unite 
ta hasten my recovery. Another of our party was 
attacked with an intermittent fever last year. It is 
somewhat smgular, that, after living more than 
twenty years in the cpu&try of the yellqw-fever 
with impunity, we should not be proof against the 
heat of this northern climate. 
* J/uneflf^We had the j^asure of beipff present 
to-day when the widow of a hero (Sir KaI[A.A.) 
received the news of the safety of her sop, after the 
dreadful battle of Badajos, where every fourth man, 
said more than that proporticm of officers, were 
killed. or wounded. Tma nappy mother heard, at 
the same time, of her son havu^ greatly distin- 
guished himself, in this hi^ Arst action* The 
ISnglish are in a fair way of showing to the rest of 
.Europe that they are not that wUm boutiMiire 
they were taken for. Their enenpaes have dscAo* 
kmde the shop, and its eaurtaudf have turned $ol- 
diers. I have often thought, that, if France had 
been allowed, at a certain period, to take to the 
shop agam, that is to say, to resume the arts and 
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oomipations of peace, it wiAt ^re pro^d tbe 
b^st decuritj ibr th^ rei4; of Europe. 
' /tme D»-^Our friends have conducted us' to Os^ 
terley House $-^the aMmtry-^hoatfe of the first bao^' 
ker of his time (Robert Cbiid) * and before him 
that of the aioit mninent £||%lia!h merchant, Sir 
Thomas Gresham*- Q<ieen Eaizabeth paid a irtsit 
to Sir Thomas, and slept in iHm house. The M* 
lowing anecdote is recorded id Mn Nicfaol's pro* 

?*e6s of that qoeen, copied iirto the AffAutiaiBt or 
odbd/ Companion^ hfc the circmit of twent^r^fire 
miles round London^ and from this humble source 
I draw it. ^ Her Majesty feond faidt with the 
court <^ the house, affinmng it would a^ppear more 
Imnd^ome if divided with a court in the middk* 
What <does Sir Thomas, but, in the night timet 
4iends for workmen to London, who so speedily and 
s^ently apply to their bs^iness, that the nesxt mora*- 
tng discovered the court doubie, which the night 
had left single before, it n questionable whether 
the qaeen, next day, was more contented with the 
Conformity to her fancy, ^r more pleased with the 
surprise and sudden performance thereof. Her 
comrtiers <li^rted themcselves, with their several 
expressions ; some avowing it was no wonder he 
could so soon change a building who could build a 
chonge. Others, reflecting on some known diffiu** 
enoes in the knight^s famity^ affirmed, that a house 
was sooner dimded than tmitedJ^^ Sudh was the 

Sunning spirit of the time, of which Shakespeare 
imself caught the fashion. 

* I'nmchi dild, agoldsiintb, and an ancestor of Robert, was 
tbe father of English bankers. He began tbe profession soon after 
tbe restoration of Charles II. amassed a great fortune, and enjoyed 
the most respectable character. Pentumi. - 



Ttie home has beeo rebuilt very nmgntficemtl^ 
tince the days of Hs glory under Qoeen Elkabeth^ 
The great court (not divided now) is surrounded 
fay a gallery kadine to all the apartmentSt and to a 
Tery handsome stair-case of white marble, the ceil- 
ing of which was painted by Rubens, and repre- 
sents the apotheosis oi the prince of Orange, (the 
one who was shot by Bait Gerard^ with a profosioii 
of allegorical figures, as usual, it is quite wonder- 
iul how many pictures of Rubens you meet with 
every where, mostly of the largest size. If they 
were all measured, I really believe they would 
make up a surface exceeding what a comtnoik 
house-painter would be able to daub over with hi$ 
tnjT brushes in the course of a long and industriouf 
life. 

Tables, sofas, and chairs, were studiously deranges 
about the fire-places, and in the middle of the 
rooms, as if the family had just left them, although 
the house has not been inhabited for several yeara^ 
Such is the modern fashion of placing fuhiituret 
carried to an extreme, as fashions are ailways, that 
the apartments of a fashionable house look like aii 
upholsterer's or cabinet-make r^s shop. All around 
the house a level green spreads far and wide, shad- 
ed with lofty trees. I never envied those who pos- 
iiess several beautiful houses in the country. It 
seems to me I should regret extremely not to bo 
able to enjoy the beauties of them all ; and it 
would be quite a relief if any body would but in- 
habit them for me, smell my fiowers, and sit under 
my shades. 

There are some good pictures in this house. A 
large one, (Abel, piping) which we were told waa 
Mich. Angelo's, in tne broad and vigorous manner 
^ Rembrandt^ and certainly a very fine picture. 
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Two good Vandykes. Two good Murillotf,— boysf 
as usual, of the tt^rctt a^e of twelve or fifteen ;-— it 
is nature itself, Spanish nature, spare and dark ; 
the expression always so simple, spirited, and 
true, that I am never tired of looking at tbem. A 
Correggio, (Jupiter and lo) bad drawing', bad co- 
louring, ana worse expression, I cannot compre- 
hend the reputation of Correggio. Two or tnree 
very indifferent Rubens. A good picture by one . 
Lorenzo Lippe^ much in Rembrandt s style. One 
or two of the rooms are hung with much-admired 
Gobelin tapestry, which appeared to me gaudy, 
and in wretched taste, as are, in fact, all the Gobe- 
lins I have seen in England, and yet I think I 
recollect having seen in France some Gobelins 
admirably executjed; — perhaps I should think other- 
wise now. There is in one ottfae bed-rooms a small 
picture of a little girl, with bilberries in a basket ; 
her hands crossed before her, her face down, yet 
trying to look up, with such an exquisite expres* 
sion of shame, smd simplicity, and graceful awk- 
wardness, as none but JSir Joshua Reynolds could 
have hit. Our cicerone could not tell who it was 

/line 10. — Grand review on Wimbledon Com* 
mon. The Prince Regent was to be on the ground 
at eleven o'clock. We arrived a little after nine, 
and wedged in our . carriage among innumerable 
others, wntph, with carts and waggons, formed a 
circle of full six or eight miles in circumference. 
The troops were drawn up in two parallel lines 
across it, of about two miles in length. The Prince 
did not appear till near twelve. He was on horse- 
back, looKed fat and fair, but was too far off to be 
seen distinctly. The sun being extremely hot 
and some heavy clouds portending rain, the peopW . 
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were inijpatient, and nturmured at the delay. The 
efiect ol the ruDDing fire bejginning at one end of 
the line ending two miles off, and returning, and 
then again repeated, had a fine effect ; the review 
was not otherwise worth seemg, the distance being 
too great, and no manoeuvring. The troops were 
about 20,000, and the spectators full 200,000. 
Some light-horsemen rode continually round the 
circle, and repressed the intruding multitude with 
some degree of unavoidable rudeness, though much 
less than the keepers of the ring at the boxing- 
match the other day, nor would the people have 
borne so patiently similar discipline. The idea of 
military power appears here very reyolting, while^ 
with other people. 

Such as do build their faith upoa 
The holy text of pike and gun, 

it is a sort of power they submit to most cheer- 
fully. 

' The general orders for the review, printed and 
published, enj<»ned the troops to avoid as much as 
possible giving any offence to iitdividuab. There 
were a few acciclents from horses taking fright at 
the firing. 

June .... — Albury. We have been her^ for some 
days, in a very pretty country, already described 
last year, and where the kind attention of other 
friends, and the virtue of strawberries, are lHs:ely to 
C6mplete my recovery. Before a stranger ventures^ 
to pass final sentence on the anti-social manners of 
the English^ he should see them at home in the 
country. Loifedon is not their home ; it is an en- 
campment for business and pleasure, where every 
body thinks of himself. You might as well looiKL 

YQU II. F f 
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for humanity in the field 6( battle, as for ixthmitf 
and attentions in a busy crowd. 

This is sheep^sheanng time, nrhidi in £ngla^ 
is a sort of festivity, like the jnoi^^on in the north 
of France, and the vendange in the south, and the 
principal harvests in all countries. The sack eC 
wool, on which the Chancellor sits in Parlia* 
ment, is well known to be emblematic of the im- 
portance of this production. The mirth and festi^ 
vity of the people here is quite calm, and &ftte aC» 
ter their manner mi^ht, in Languedoc, be nristak* 
en for a funeral. If the country people dance, it 
is without elasticity, vivacity, or ardour; if they 
sing, it is far worse. Nothing ever was less mu^ 
aical than the indigenous English music, with 
its ierks and starts, jolting along its rugged way^ 
without either dignity, liveliness, or tenderness ;— 
so different from the native Scotch music, which 
possesses at least one of these modes of expressioilV 
and from the Italian music, which unites them all. 
Italian music is now naturalized in England ; but it 
will not supersede the old tavern musie so entirely 
as it did in France the fiat old style ; and, so far as 
it is connected with naval enthusiasm, it is perhape 
better it should be so. The native music of the 
southern extremity of France formed an exception 
to the dulness of the national musical taste, as that 
of North compared to South Britain. 

A good sheepshearer despatches four or five 
sheep in an hour, or forty in a day; three pounds 
is an average fleece, five or six pounds & veiy large 
one. The sheep is not tied during the operaticm, 
and docs not struggle much. The body is fdaced 
iti such a situation as to stretch the skin of the 
parts under the shears, which might othepwise ui- 



fiot wounds. Tbo animal is kept covered ibr a 
few nights afterwards. The people abused Merino 
utieepf and said thej woula not do with the^i* 
There is probably a ^reat deal of prejudice in this 
epimon, which must, however, have gamed ground) 
9^ the price of that breed has fallen as much too 
ipw as it had perhaps risen too high before. 

I shall not undertake to describe the rural taste 
of the country, the beauties and the comforts, the 
luxury and the magnificence.; .'pinerapples and 
erapes at this season from the forcing-house ; abua^ 
OaiMse of cherries and strawberries from the garden; 
^be green lawns and tufted trees, the woods and . 
Ibuntains,-^havmg already said perhaps too much 
fw the subject Tae passive beauties of nature and 
art are not to be described successfully,— at least 
the description cannot be varied. 

Agriculture is here a universal pursuit, and either 
a passion or a fashion with all country gentlemen, 
even with those who inhabit the countrjr only part 
^ the year. Everv one^has [Wanted, or is planting-, 
his thousands and his millions of timber trees ; has 
bis docks ; talks of turnips, dover, and lucerne^ 
drains and incbsures. These labours may not al- 
prays be most ccmducive to private advantage, but 
the J are so to the country at large; and the emu* 
ktion leads to a state of society and manners emi- 
nently respectable and happy. I have seen here 
terches, planted only sixty years ago, the trunks of 
which were nine feet in circumference, and 80 feet 
in height, the sweeping boughs extending full 30 
ifeet every way. An oak, 23 or 30 pars old, is 
worth L. 3, at the rate of four or five shillings a cu- 
bic footi and in 15 years doubles its value. I have 
seen aaoak for which the sum of L. 140 has been 
refused. 
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' The soil is clmlk, and not very fertile, renting 
on an average at 20Sk an acre ; good meadows 
rent at diree times that price. Estates sell at thirty 
years purchase. Labourers earn 2s. 3d. and 2b^ 
6d. in summer, 2s. in winter. Poor's rates 4s. in 
the pound ! The peasants look rery decent in their 
manners, dress, and appearance. No marks of po- 
verty about them ; but they are certainly very di- 
minutive in stature, and thin. They deem better 
blothed than fed. One might suspect that a cer- 
tain native pride in them disdains to wear the live- 
¥' of poverty, although they suffer in secret 
he quartern loaf of bread (4lb. 5oz.) costs Is* 
Old.; It was, in 1794 and 1795, Is. 10|d.; that is, 
nearly double th6 present high price ! The h^hest 

rrice of bread in scarce years in France has been, 
believe, six sous a-pound, equal to about half th^ 
hidbest price above mentioned, yet the people 
suffered more there; they were, and they are 
poorer than here. 

June .... — This is haymaking^time. Hay is 
worth L. 6 a load of 18 cwt. The sky is clear, 
and the air dry ; the thermometer 76** to 78* in 
the shade at noon, 60^ to Gd"" mommg and evening; 
There are strawberries in almndance ; cherries are 
beginning; gooseberries not ripe yet; green peAs 
in Reason; roses blooming, and Fortugal laurels, 
covered with their fine conical clusters of flowers^ 
I)erfume the air. We have seen here, for the first 
time in England, the glow-wonn, wliich recalls to 
our mind the American fire-fly, but is, however, 
very inferior in beauty. 

The pursuit of agriculture does not occupy so^ 
exclusively the minds of the peoiJe in the country^ 
as not to admit of a very keen reltsbfor town newa 
The Prince Regent has given a very magnificent 
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J^te^ which was the object of general conTers^tioii 
£>r a fortnight. It was computed that 1600 per- 
MfX8 invited, supposed, at least, 400 carriages ; 
and that allowing two minutes for each, more tnan 
13 hours would be required for the whole number 
to be delivered at the door ; and that beginning at 
eleven o^clock at night, it would take ml twelve 
the next day ! His Majesty having heard of the 

. intended fete, is said to have asked whether he 
might not be permitted to go as a private gentle- 
mao. This, raillery is in the same spirit with an* 
other ia»-«»o< of tms august patient. *"' Htre pou 
see me^'* be said, to a person wno approached him, 
in a mcNnent of personal restraint, mdispensable ia 
his situation, " MccJfc-ifkrfect" 
. June 21. — ^The fete went off very welL The 
difficulties had been obviated by opening several 
avenues; — the Prince was most gracious,— he 
spoke to all, and delighted every body by the cour- 
tesy of his manners, although courtesy is out of 

, fasnion. He is said to have received, with mark- 
ed attention, the Duchess of Angouleme, who 
seemed the queen of the fiete. This princess ex- 
pressed herself highly gratified ; the more so, she 

. sftid, from her long habit of retirement, and new- 
ness to honours. 

V A sort of decoration, on the good taste of which 
I shall not pronounce, led to a tragt-comic occur- 
l^ence. There was a stream of water, real water, 
which had been made to flow, I do not know by 
what means, along the middle of the table, in a 
meandering channel, with proper accompaniments 
pf sand, moss, and rocks in miniature, and bridges 
across. Gold and silver fishes frisking about in 

. the stream, exhibited the brightness of imit scales, 
reflecting the light of 500 flaiAbeaux, to the infinite 
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delight of the guests. When al the he^^ of 
their honours and glory, the greatest any of their 
kind ever attained before, they were seen, with as* 
tonishment and dismay, to turn on their backs, th^ 
one after the other, and to expire, without any 
body being able to guess at the cause. We have 
heard a ministerial person, present at the fete, tell 
the story in a sneering manner, which we con* 
strued mto a symptom of imperfect conversion 
on the part of the Prince, and that he is not yet 
deemed quite theirs. His party (the opposition) 
will not believe or own at least, that he iias abaa>- 
doned them ; but the ministerial party observe, sig- 
nificantly, that the delay occasioned by the uncer-* 
tainty ot the state of health of his Majesty, has af* 
forded time for the Prince to become acquainted 
with people he did not know before, with a party 
who had been misrepresented to him; and to get 
rid of the prejudices of his youth* It is plain he 
wavers ; — a woman who wavers (on her virtne) is 
deemed lost ;— a prince who does so (on the article 
of power) cannot remain long in suspense. What- 
ever the decision of this Prince inay be, he is sure 
of hatred and determined opposition from one of 
the parties; from his former friends, particular* 
]y, if he abandons them. The people seem pretty 
indifierent between the two parties, and not to 
have much faith in the patriotism of the most pa- 
triotic ; but there }s an idea that if the whigs were 
in power, they might, with a better grace, adopt 
pacific measures about America and Ireland. Peo* 
pie are consistent out of pride and out of obstina* 
^y ; therefore the whig^ are bound to conciliate^ 
and the ministerialists to be prou^ and intractable^ 
I am not at all surprised that hatred should beget 
hatred, America and Ireland have manifest^ 
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&eirs towards England uneqtiiyocallj; but diat 
4>f the first appears to me without an adequate 
motire, while that of the last seems but too 
well justified; the letter may have very fatal con« 
iequences, while the other is, for the present, near- 
hr impotent ;— the most urg^»t case every way is 
Ireland. 

The apartments where the fi&te was given. 
Were open to the public the next day. Curiosity 
was extreme, quite as much so as it might have 
been at Paris. The people, and not the low peo-» 
pie, went in crowds to Carleton-House. This 
affluence had not been foreseen, nor any precau- 
tions taken ; and there have been many very seri* 
ous accidents. People have been thrown down 
and trodden under foot, — arms and legs have been 
fractured, — ^ribs forced in ; — and, it is said, some 
lives lost. Many a delicate female was extricated 
from the mileei nearly m naiuraUbus^ and obliged 
to hide herself in a comer till petticoats could be 
|H*ocured ; as to shoes, no lady pretended to keep 
them; and after the event, they were swept in heaps,- 
and filled, we have been told, several hogsheads. 

June 26. — Winchester. We took leave of our 
friends this morning, and are come here to sleep, 
(42 miles). I am astonished at the prodigious ex* 
tent of waste grounds in a country depending for 
food on the granaries of its enemies, and having 
50 or 60 thousand idle prisoners of war to support, 
who, I dare say, would be very glad to work for a 
small salary, besides innumerable paupers, stip 
ported by means of an enormous tax on the pub- 
lic. We traversed to*day several extensive downs, 
used only as sheep pastures. The chalk stratum is 
covered with a few inches of vegetable mould, and 
wodid be well worth cultivating. When the general 
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inclorare bill was before parliament in 1793, the 
quantity of waste land was estknated at 22 millions 
of acres, about two-fifths of the surface of the 
whole island. Supposing one^half to have been in* 
closed and cultivated since that time, there would 
still be pne«fifth waste. If the present population 
was perfectly at their ease on the other four-fifths, I 
certainly would not wish to see these fine green 
downs nirrowed by the plough, and vulvar lines of 
property disfigure their surface ; but if the genera- 
tion wants bread, it seems very absurd not to let 
them grow it here. I know the, next generation 
will not be better off, and that twenty years hence 
they would again want space ; but for the men of 
thepresent day, the palliative is a complete cure. 

The first stage after Albury was along a high 
ridge, Uke an immense causeway, with a very ex- 
tensive and beautiful view on each side. We took 
notice of a great number of fine old yew trees 

fro wing wild on Lord Onslow^s estate. The large 
nobs or ^protuberances on the sides of the trunks,. 
have been cut off for the purpose of cabinet-makers 
work, having beautiful veins and a hard grain^ 
which takes a fine polish. It does not injure the 
trees. 

Near Winchester, we passed several dep&ts of 
French prisoners, — the officers on their parole^ 
wandering desceuvres and tired about the streets 
and roads. Winchester is of course old, and ugly ; 
—the cathedral is fine. 

Jtme 27.- — Southampton. The country near 
this place begins to look foresHsh. Cottages, as 
usual, neat, and overgrown with roses and noney- 
suckle, though ever so poor; a bit of lawn and 
gravel-walk to the door, m imitation of gentlemen's 
cottages. Southampton has only one street of any 
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It^es along the bay. Nothing can surpass the dirt 
and bad smells of the bye streets ; the tide leaving 
putrescent quagmires all about the lower parts. A 
very singular edifice proudly overlooks this dirty^ 
to^wtt. ft is a eastle, large, Gothic, prodigiously 
high, surrounded by lofty walls of hewn stones.. 
it cost L. 40,000, and is not finished. Not an inch 
of ground beyond these walls. The meanest hoveb 
crowd around them, and the view extends over a field 
€f red-tile roofs and chimneys, to the slimy banks 
of Southampton bay ; the New Forest, forming a 
teng, low, unpicturesque straighf line beyond it. 
LordLansdowh, lately dead, budt this castle.^ He 
y^zs a very tall and thin man^, riding on a long lean 
horse, and had following him a vefy little page, 
called his * dwarf, mounted on a diminutive pony. 
The knight, the dwarf, and the castle, seemed 
made for each other. He must, in the main, have 
Keen a good sort of man, as the people about here^ 
although they laugh at the c»istle and castle* 
builder, all speak well of him, and are hardly wit- 
ling to admit that he was mad ; but then, as 1 have 
observed before, the qualifications required for ac- 
knowledged insanity, are by no means easily at- 
tained in England, where a greater latitude is 
granted for whims, fancies, and eccentricities, than 
in other countries. 

June 28. — Leaving our carriage at Southampton^ 
where we intend to return, we proeeeded this 
looming ill a common post-chaise through the New 
Forest to Lymington, turning round the head of the 
IJay by Redbridge, Cadnam, Bramble Hill Lodge^ 

* I understand there was a castle tbere already, and that Lord 
L. only repaired it with great additions. 

rou If. eg 
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Castle Malwood, and Lyndhurst : the road, a per^ 
feet gravel walk ; the soil being in fact a bed of 
hungry gravel This circumstance is visible enough 
in the erowth of the trees, mostly oaks, which are 
stunted and twisted into all sorts of picturesque 
sharp elbows and &ae knees for the navy, moss 
and ivy mantled over most of their stems. Clus^ 
ters of wild roses^ broom, and sweet-briar, per- 
fuiiied the air* Tufts of luxuriant fern, surmount- 
ed by the showy spires of the foxglove, waved their 
Ereen plumes over the smooth lawn^ for the trees 
^ave great spaces between them of fine pasturage,, 
close shorn, and* of the liveliest green. The dis- 
tant sound of the bells of grazing cattle, alone 
yiterrapted the profound silence of this solitude* 
About Castle Malwood there are fine extensive 
views to the east and south, over the tops of the 
trees of the forest, and '^ boundless contiguity of 
shade." 

A shower prevented our stopping to see the 
monument, erected a few years ago, over the re- 
mains of the oak, against which the arrow glanced 
which killed Rufus, the son of the conqueror. From 
Lyndhurst to Lymington, the road is quite straight^ 
nnj^ has very little beauty. The trees standing 
are poor, the best having been felled for the navy, 
as the stumps, level with the soil (not breast-high 
as in America) sufficiently show ; and many of tne 
trees themselves lying about ready for use. There 
is still, however, an immense stoc& of timber stand- 
ing, and enough, I should think, to serve the pur- 
Eoses of the navy for many years. There are, 
owever, extensive tracts quite bare, and no new 
plantations. It is living on the capital instead of 
the revenue. 
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Just before we reached Lymington, we stopped 
at the Buckland ring, or Roman camp, a square 
intrenchment in great preservation ; it is situated 
on a hill, the ground thrown up on each side of the 
ditch, and enclosing about six acres. The country- 
woman, our guide, told us that this was the work 
of the French. 

PromLymington we made a short excursion east, 
to fkiish the day, which ended fine ; first, to Vi- 
earshill, Gilpin's parsonage-house, which is an ex- 
tremely pretty spot ; then by St. Leonards, where 
we saw the ruins of a builchng said to have been a 
bam of the monks of Beaulieu, 60 paces in length, 
and 20 broad; one comer of it is still used as a 
bam, and makes a very large one. Our ride e:x- 
tended as far as Bucklershard, through a very 
jpretty country, with many gentlemen's bouses and 
cottages, and very little ren^ins of forest. From 
Bucklershard, back to Lymmgton,. through a very 
uninteresting, flat, heatnv tract, where we ob* 
served a little enclosure tor the purpose of plant- 
ing osksy — the only instance of renovation in this 
decaying New Forest. Lymtngton, as indeed al- 
most every place in England, is full of troops ; but 
these are, it seems, foreigners, and mostly French. 
I could hardly believe my ears when I heard alt 
diese red coats speaking French among them>- 
selves, officers as well as men. They are embark- 
mg every day for foreign service. The people of 
the town complain bitterly of this quartermg of 
troops, which, as a watering-place, prevents the 
usuad resort of company. There are »alt-works 
here which we have not seen. 

June 29.— We set out this morning in a wherry 
rowed by two men (no wind,^ for the Needles, and' 
Yarmouth^ in the Isle of Wight^ the distance aJbautc 
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1 2 miles; the direct passage across wouMhtre 
been only four. The sea was as smooth as a mill; 
Bond. We boarded a ves^l (a large and good^ 
loo^iog schooner,) full of crabs and lobsters; it 
hj^ a double bottom, — the inside one tight, th« 
other with holes^ and the interval of course full of 
water, acting as ballast, and as a reservoir for the 
crabs, taken ip and out by mea^s of a well. This 
vessel had been cruising as far as the Land^s-^end fot 
crabs, and was bound to London with her prizi?« 
yVe bought two live crabs, larger and heavier than 
American lobsters, for two bottles of porter. Raia 
compelled us soon after to put into Yarmouthp 
where, after dining plentifulljon one of our crabf 
(the other given to our boatn^en)^ and a basket of 
atra wherries, raspberries, and cherries, and the wea*^ 
ther clearing up, we resumed our navigation to the 
Needles, where we arrived about seven in the eveur 
ing. Thej appear at a distance more like thimbles 
than needles.. These famous rocks are arranged 
on a line with the extremitj of the island, of which 
they were formerly a part. They are perfectly 
white with a black base, and streaked with bl^Lcfis 
dots, from the alternate strata of flints. The sea waa 
so calm, that we could pass through the rocks and 
touch them. The chalk is rather more compact than 
usual, yet soft enough to break under the naily anct 
whiten your coat. It is difficult to conceive how. 
they can resist the assaults of the sea in a storm* 
They are in fact continually undermined, and the 
fallen fragments, ^oon dissolved, leave behind only 
the nodules of flints, forming the black base already 
mentioned, en talus^ sloping to an angle of 45^.: 
As the work of destruction proceeds, the talui of 
course rises higher, and retard^ the destruction of- 
the rest. One of the needles, about 100 feet high^ 
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fi^ about 40 yeai^fi ago ; the base is 8 till vtsibltt 
and forms a dangerous shelf in bad weathen Our 
boatmen pointed out some lesser changes within 
their time. The rocks appear like mere walls, ta- 
pering upwards, and so thin at the top, as to be 
perces ajow in many places ; the sharp edge at top 
covered with birds, who make it their resting-place. 
Bejood the Needles, and turning the w^stem- 
9iost point of the Isle of Wight, we rowed along 
^lalk cliffs of prodigious height, nearly 700 feet 
pei^endicular, overhanging m some places; per*' 
lectly white, with narrow streaks of black flints; 
uracil inclined to the horizon. These cliils abso- 
lutelj swarmed with birds. Not only the whitfe 
sea-gull, but a black bird, apparently about the 
size of a duck, with a longish neck and red head, 
said to yield the eider-down. We pursued a> 
young one swimming; it could not fly, but dived 
so dexterously, and stayed so long under water^ 
as to evade all pursuit, although under our hand 
all the time. Flights of these birds skimmed 
the air in endless circles around our heads, on 
wings that seemed without motion, and with a cry 
like a horse-laugh. The perfect calm of the sea 
enabled us to push the boat into a cave at the bot- 
tom of the cliiF, so low that the least surf dashes 
against the roof. It appeared to penetrate 50 or 60 
yards into the chalky rock. The water, as clear as 
possible^ allowed us to see the bottom of black 
pebbles, being rolled flints, polished by the friction 
of ages. Our boatmen wanted us to vi^t Hurst 
Castle, at the entrance of the channel, which, un- 
derstanding it to be garrisoned by foreign troops, I 
thought )iad better be avoided. We arrived late 
at Yarmouth (a small neat place), and made a bar- 
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gain for a light carriage to go round the island to« 
morrow. ' 

June 30. — First to the Needles point, where our 
situation of yesterday being reversed, we looked 
down upon the spot from which we looked up yes- 
terday. This point is extremely narrow, resem-. 
bling, on a larger scale, the Needle rocks below^ 
and destined to become insulated, like them, when 
the ocean, at work on both sides, shall have quite 
broke through the narrow partition. We observ*^ 
ed, with some terror, a long crack alon^ the mar^ 
gin of the cliff, cutting on a slice of the dowiis 
^sheep were quietly feeding upon it), of full one 
acre. This slice has settled down already two or 
three feet, and must soon fall. The next heavy 
rainy or frost, or high wind, may detach it, — and 
down it slips, 660 feet perpendicular. We had 
landed yesterday on the ninty beach precisely un- 
der this cliff, twice as lofty probably as those of 
Dover, and more exposed to an open sea. They 
have samphire, too, growing in nne green tufl% 
inaccessible but by a rope from the top. 

The marmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbVed idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high. 

The Needles light-house is built on the highest 
spot of the point, — 715 feet above the sea. The. 
Wlding is a truncated cone, only 20 feet high; 
the top, glazed all round, contains eight argand 
lamps, very little larger than those commonly 
used in apartments, arranged in a vertical circle ; 
each has a plated copper reflector of 26 inches 
in diameter. There is an iron stove tOf)reserve 
the oil liquid in cold weather. The Ught is seen 
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11 leagues at sea from the deck of a ship, like a 
large star, and is visible much farther from the 
masthead. 'An old man and woman, who live in 
the light-house, and sit up by turns all night, afford 
a good proof of the salubrity of the spot, having 
never been hindered a single night by sickness from 
attending in the space of 19 jears. 
. Returning from the point, we passed by barracks 
full of soldiers, mostly foreigners. Then by Fresh-' 
water-gate ; — ^soldiers there too, and we heard them 
speaking French. Then by Comptondown, West- 
brook, Mottestow, Briaton, to rNit6n^ where we 
slept (22 miles to*day). Fine views of the sea on 
the right the whole way. Our track was mostly 
over extensive sheep-walks, fragrant with thymes 
crushed under the wheels of the carriage, llich 
ferms and neat cottages adorned the valleys. The 
meanest of the cottages, and those inhabited by the 
poorer class, were buried in roses, jessamine, and 
noneysuckle; and often large myrtles, which, 
on this soiJthem coast, bear the winter out of 
doors. Vines every where against the houses, and 
(yflen fig-trees. We thought the women remarka- 
bly good-looking. Children and grown people 
took off their hats, or gave us a nod, as we passed 
along. 

. Near Niton begins a very singular tract of coun- 
try, called the Under-cliff A strip of about five 
miles in length hy half a mile in breadth, seems to 
have settled down, and slipped towards the sea, 
exhibiting a jumble of rocks, overturned and bro- 
ken, — mounds of earth, — deep hollows, — and nu- 
merous springs, forming falls of water, collecting 
into pools, and hurrying to the sea. The land ^de 
presents an abrupt steep, or cliff, two or three hun- 
ibed feet high, composea of horizontal beds of sand- 
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•tone; precisely the same stone seen on the brokeil 
surface below. It is evident that the sunken tracf 
was formerly a continuation of the high cliff. A 
new land-slip took place in 1799. Fart of the 
high cliff, perhaps 20 acres, was seen sinking, and 
sliding towards the sea, the surface breaking inta 
strange shapes and yawning chasms, closing and 
opening again. We walked to this spot from Ni- 
ton, about one mile south of it. It gives a very' 
good idea of a country overturned by a dreadful 
earthquake. We were ' shewn the remains of a 
house which had been partly swallowed up. It 
appears probable, that the numerous springs 
which run now over the surface of this sunken 
tract, from the high cliff to the sea, must have 
flowed under it formerly, and may have worn 
wide passages through some soft under-strata to 
the sea, which, penetrating into these passages, 
may easily have undermined the foundation of the 
superincumbent mass, so as to make it give way, 
partly settling down, partly spreading out into the 
«ea. 

Jubf 1. — From Niton (the troops quartered 
here are English,) we proceeded along the Un- 
der-cliff, by Mirables, ot. Laurence, Steep-Hill, 
Bon-Church, — a succession of very beautiful spots. 

The crisis of this part of the Under-cliff is evi- 
dently of no recent date, and the earth has had 
time to grow young again ; for, contrary to the 
laws of organized life, inert nature loses witn age its 
original deformity and barrenness, and is indebted 
to the very dissolution of its substance for beauty 
and fecundity. The hand of art has indeed come 
here in aid of nature. A few rich citizens have 
built their marine villas, and planted th^ir groves, 
removed the littery debris^ spread their green car*- 
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pets among the roefcs» and made them accessible 
hj convemeDt paths. Yet the pleasure of im^- 
praviag once over, they are become indifferent 
about the improvements themselves, and most of 
the masters of these beautiful places are absent at 
this season, either in London, or spending their 
time at public places, or travelling about, jllt 
England for o cauntr^-'house^ is an expression in 
vulgar use amoog them. The arrangements of the 
road, and giving directions to the servants,^— settling 
the bills^ and looking at the map, have tn them a 
semblance of business and occupation, and the 
slight jesting of the carriage creates at least some- 
thing like a sensation, i^d more pleasure than 
the passive contemplation <^ the Under-diff. 



- And little cants arait 



To ease the mmd,. when rest aiid reason fail. « , 

It is a singular circumstance that the trees, although 
planted so near the sea, along this Under-cHff, have 
succeeded perfectly. I had observed before, that 
a screen, a high one at least, placed on the land- 
side of trees, protects them nearly as effectually a^ 
one between them and the sea. It seems as if the 
sea air forced by the obstacle beyond the trees to 
take a direction* upwards, passed over their heads 
without mjuring tkem« 

. Shanklin chme came next ; a pretty place, with 
a deep ravine cut through the cliff, by an incon- 
sideraole little rttL Then Sandown oay, where 
extensive barracks ape built and building, and sol- 
diers all about, basking lazily in the sun. They wore 
dark green dresses and mustaches. We inquired 
for the house that had' been Mr. John Wilkes's, and 
were shewn, under some very shabby apple-trees^^ 
a low square woodeoi building,-— then a little &c« 
VOL. II. H k 
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ther, an old little brick buildiog with a mooden 
addition turned ^rotn the prospect. We saw the 
interior of the first building, which the woman in 
it told us had been Mr. Wilkes^s making room or 
7Vitf<:aii room, as she expressed it, and which used 
to be hung with fine tapesinr, &c. &c. If the 
place had been eyer so beautimi, it would be now 
quite destroyed by the barracks dose by, and the 
road between it and the heach. But I am sorry to 
say (pxj companions being near relations^ of the 
patriot) that tt can never have been otherwise than 
extremely paltry, and in the worst possible taste. 
The beach is flat, and it seems in fact the only part 
^the shore quite divested of beautiful accompani- 
ments. From this to Ride, the country is ridi and 
varied, — a good deal of wood, and many gehtle- 
,men's residences. Ride is a neat little town, from 
which you see Portsmouth at seven miles distance, 
and the road full of ships of war. There is a good 
shore to bathe iuf covered carts, and warm-baths 
also. 

Jtdy. 2.~C!awes a^d Newport We leami 
here the unfortunate rencontre between the Ameri- 
can frigate President and' the Little Belt This 
event, and the condemnation of the American sUp 
the Fox, deciding the £^te of a great number of 
other prizes under the orders in council, seem to 
render war inevitable. It is not a new remark^ 
that those great political measures, upon which 
the fate of nations depend, are rarely determined 
by the common rules of reason, or the obvious 
interest of the parties. If that is really the case, 
we may indeed have war. 

Cowes is a pretty place, with many gentlemen's 
houses near it as usual. Qpe of them is a iGo&ic 
castle^ — ^bran-new^ — stuck round with towers and 
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lAttlements. Not far from it a poorer neighbour 
hns erected his own Gothic thatched cottage.''^ 

The Gothic style is considered here as nationaU 
and c^rtainlj the j use it freely, and as their own. 
Horace Walpole contribnted, I fancy, to spread 
the taste and tiie misapplication of it. 

Traversing the islana through the middle- of ft^ 
we are returned to our beautimi Under-clifT, with 
an intention of spending a few days here. The 
middle of the island by Newport, its capital, is^ 
like all the rest, woody, fertile, and floorishin^. 

Juh 6. — SteephilL We have taken lodgmgs for 
a week in a fisherman's cottage,^-a sort of an ale- 
ik^use. It has been a perfect calm at sea for some 
days, which is unfavourable for fishing. Five or 
six boats have, in consequence, come to an anchor 
tear here, and the men, who are idle, have spent 
^eir time in a room adjoinin? ours, drinking, or 
tear the house playing at bowls. They sung fre- 
ouently, two or thtee voices together, sea-songs in 
tne true sailor style, — sometimes extremely well, 
oftener very badly :— altogether it was not to be 
borne long, and we were going away, when the 
wind arose, and they disappeared. This gave ud, 
however, an opportunity of observing a new class 
of people, and, much to their credit, we found them 
remarkably well-behaved, and decent, although 
noisy; — ^no quarrels among themselves, and n» 
absolute drunkenness. I was surprised to find 
their fishing-tackle were made of osier, but not 
exactly the sort with which baskets are made.-— 
the withy rope, as they call it, lasts good two 
years, although continually wet and dry ; a hempen 

* This poQr neighbour is, I understand, the architect of the 
{reat castle. 
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rope yg^oixld hardly last so long^ <-woDild c#st ten 
tim^s the price, and be much heavier. It makes 
also very good cables for light boats, and fastemd 
to posts, makes inclosures. Taking advantage of 
the opportunity^ I learnt the art of withy rope 
making, and shall carry a sample of this economic 
cal manu&tf^ture to America. 

July 7«— Lord D. has a beautiful cottage vwithia 
a short mile of us, buried in trees and rocks, tower- 
ing above the house in successive natural terraces^ 
each carpeted over with short green turf, and edged 
with trees and shrubs^ and creeping plants, clema^^ 
tis I think mostly, in wild luxuriance, — just a drest 
wilderness, — terminating above in a perpendicular 
wall of rocks. A short avenue of large old elms, 
leading to the house, forms a pointed arch, dark, 
and lofty, of great effect. We observed a lamp 

S laced under the trees, the light of which) in a 
ark night, on the trunks and branches, must be 
extremely fine. The rooms are hung with sea- 
views, some of them from the pencil of the noble 
owner; which show him to be a painter among 
lords undoubtedly. We might have quarrelled 
with him for' neglecting this beautiful place for 
yearst as we understooNd he had; but his servant 
suggested a motive which does honour to his feel- 
ings. There is a seat upon Lord D.^s grounds, at 
% distance from the house, on the brink of an ab- 
rupt declivity over the sea, with a retrospect of all 
the lofty rocks, and tufted groves on the land-side, 
terminated by a terrace five or six hundred feet in 
height ; the sheep grazing on the very edge of it, 
and thus seen " athwart the sky," look as large as 
cows or horses. The ocean exhibited to-day, be- 
sides the usual fishing-smacks, a fleet of men of 
war, near enough to distinguish the port-holes; all 
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satfe set, and gentlj gliding over the blue expanse. 
Timr course was west^-^Sir Joseph Yorke's squad- 
ron perhaps, bound for the coast of America ; and 
it may be our fate to meet these very shim at Sandy 
Hook, and to be captured by them! The serene 
and harmless countenance of the ocean is, however^ 
a tranquUlizmg sight to us on the eve of a long 
Toyage. 

The idea that this Under-cliff is liable to undergo 
a new boukversement^ spoils a little the enjoyment 
of it. The inhabitants appear, however, very easy 
on the subject. Our lanalord, the fisherman, re- 
marked on the subject, that all about appeared firm 
and strong ! There was, notwithstanding, a tremen- 
dous land-slip last winter, at the eastern extremity 
of this district, very like the one of which we had 
seen the efiects at the western extremity. This 
one extends over 40 or 50 acres. The rents are 
frightful ; and the rocks are in some places ground 
to fragments, by their fricticm agsdnst each other. 
The old surface, with its vegetation, seems to have 
been swallowed up, and new soil, white and bar- 
ren^ substituted. We have seen the roots of trees 
actually standing up in the air, while their branches 
were buried in the soil ! — a poetical situation as- 
suredly, which puts us in mind of that picture of 
the deluge, in which two human feet only«appear 
on the surface of the waters. This chaos of 
debris forms a promontory into the sea. The 
plienomenon of the land-slip, thus going on at 
the two extremities of the tract, and not in the 
middle, seems to indicate that this middle has 
reached a solid basis, and is really now quite firm. 

Wheat grows extremely well on this perturbed 
soil, mostly chalk ; — it is in many places a manV 
height Potatoes and all other crops seem to sue- 
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cced eqaaily well The low pastares an coTwed 
with fine Aldemey cows, and tke steep downs with 
Abeep. Our g utde-boe^ inibnns us that this fortu* 
nate island jields seven times as much as its inbabi* 
tants consume. It enuraerati^ all the cheeses^ 
and all the sheep and cattle exported to London 
market ; and tells of a butcher who bought 1500 
lambs at one purchase% However that msLf be^ 
our fare here is verj much confined to cfabs^ lob- 
sters, and mackerel ; there is neither milk nor fruit 
to be had^ and no butcher within some mles. 
Coals are 50s. a chaldron. Land rents at little 
more than 30s. per acre, the best ; the average, 
including the high downs for sheep-pasture, is 
much less. The farms ar^ so contrived, as to have 
a portion of arable and pasture ;— there is but littW 
land for sale. This spot unites the. pastoral wild- 
ness of Scotland,r-*the luxmriant vegetation, ver« 
dure, and shade of the middle parts of EnglaiidY 
with a bold shore, and an unbounded sea, contina- 
allv traversed by ships. 

We went to see, about two or three miles in- 
land, a house of the honourable Mr. ■ ■■■, which has 
some good pictures. St. John watching Christ 
asleep, hj Guido, — ^verj natural, and good. Ber« 
ghem's own portrait as a sportsman, by himsett^ 
something larger than Tenier^s own portrait; mudi 
the same dress, and as natural and good. A fin# 
St. Peter, by Annibal Caracci. Two good Tittans» 
A bad Joseph and the Lady, by Aibano. Two 
very large and good landscapes by Zucarelli. 
Salvator's Thieves. A Claude. I "have hardly 
ever met with any picture of Claude^s distinguish- 
ed by that warmth of colouring, for which he is so 
celebrated. There is sometimes la hasy indistinct** 
ness in his pictures^ which is very beautiful, but no 



gioir. Hib is €foe of tboie tfiingB which pMs cur* 
fieiit on tfi^9 widiout mnj body carii^ to exanune 
whether ibmre is any Ibundation £>r it The treei 
of Claude are generally heavy lumps. Our con-^ 
ductress bpouffht out of a dark closet a oiMi's head 
m a platter, (Cromwell's) represented with suffix 
dent truth to nmke one shudcler. This house has 
likewise a collection of Greek marbles, the object 
of aqiversal ambition in Eneland. These are a lit- 
tle weather-Jbeaten, as usufl3, and not the worse for 
that, it being the test of antiquity. A bust of Mr& 
Pelhaia, by PfoUekin, gave us more pleasure than 
any of the antiques, it is no disparagement to 
Atnens to say, tnat there were some bad artists 
there, or that tibe best were not bom $o. We todi 
notice, particularly, of a very indifierent antique 
buU. 

Juhf 8. — ^We have been to see, and regret not to 
have discovered sooner, a very beautiful place near 
us, the lease of which belongs to Mr. A. B. of Lon* 
don^ The cottage is buried in trees, some of them 
w^rj fine. It stands on a rising ground, among 
bnuoen terraces of rodka^ verdure, and shade, most 
beautifully intermixed, giving an idea of the Cbi« 
Bese hanging-gardens, witfacHit their affected irre^ 
gnlaritv; and, at the top of all, the stupendous 
wall ojf die high clifl^ as at Lord D.^s, but still bet* 
ter. This little paradise is Uooming unseen ; the 
oWner never comes to it, but I dare say finds time 
{e^t a tour every summer. 

Walking over ^another very pretty place in the 
Beighbouroood, we saw, below some trees, an in- 
scription, informing us, diat, under the sod hard 
by, lay the remains of a horse, a favourite Cala- 
brian pony^ who, after carrying his master, a Mr. 
Bow<uer, to the top of Vesuvius, farther than any 
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horse had ascended before, all over the Alps, and 
a great part of Europe, had been permitted to die 
of pure old age, in peace and plenty, on this verj 
spot. » 

The maid-servant of our lodgings, a simf^e, 
good-Qatured, honest creature. Who was bom on 
this spot, and never was out of si^t of the land* 
slip, has a child; but it turned out, on inquiry, 
that she never had a husband ; and I am informed 
that the landlady, a very pretty young woman, 
just married, has.remarked on the occasion, that it 
was no uncommon case. She blamed the practici^ 
as unsafe^ observing, with great appearance of sim* 
plicity, that, for her part, we thought it was better 
to secure a husband first We had much the same 
information in Cumberland, and in. other parts of 
the country ; and I really think the facility of 
American manners, about which travellers have 
made ill-natured remarks, has precedents here 
to go bv. 

We have taken leave of crabs and mackerel; 
andt recrossinff the island by a new road, we have 
met again wim the same scenery of gentlemen'a 
houses^ and opulent «farms, green pastures, . and 
flourishing fields ; the trees in all sheltered places 
very fine ; and as uniformly stunted and bent to 
the ground,^ oaks particularly, in open places, al^ 
though eight or ten miles inland. 

The passage from Cowes to Southampton is 14 
miles ; we performed it in twq hours, m a good 
sea-boat^ a sloop, of which the master was tolera- 
bly drunk; the fare only one shilling a-head, the 
tenth part of the toll of some of the English rivers* 
Spithead, full of ships at anchor, appeared at 
about ten miles distance. Southampton bay it-^ 
self is uninteresting, the shores being low; thi^ 
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ve well wooded, however, in many places, and 
diyersified with gentlemen's houses. The ruins erf 
Netley Abbey showed themselves to advantage 
above the trees* 

Jtt/y 1 l.-~We left Southampton yesterday "^mornr 
img, and went first to Netley Abbey, about four 
miles out of the direct road to Portsmouth. The 
approach is fine; a vast gray pile buried in trees 
mkd overgrown with ivy ;— -dare shades behind and 
on both sides* We entered a large square court 
foil of lofty trees (ash) ; — this must have been the 
(listers; — ^thence through ruined arches to the 
chapel, the two great east and west windows still 
entire, and properly clothed with ivy; one of the 
wings or arms of the cross is down, the other stand* 
ifig. The centre of the clmpel is a heap of ruins, 
ma trees of much more than a century's growth 
i^ooting up from among them. I do not know 
whether these ftre not, upon the whole^ the most 
picturesque monastic remains we have seen. Not* 
withstanding the uncommon heat of the day (pro- 
bably 80^), it was cool, as well as dark, among these 
FUtns. While we were employed in admiring and 
drawing, a large company arrived in two smart ^ 
carriages, preceded by a convoy of provisions, for a 
picturesque dinner; — ^masters and servants dispers- 
ed immediately among our ruins, and the solitary 
aisles resounded with loud and trite remarks. The 
young ladies spoke t^-stefuUy; — ^the men made 
jokes, and thought of the dinner;— the wives de- 

Slored, in accents of terror, the rashness of the 
ear children climbing among stones. We gave 
op the fields and pursued our journey through a 
iRWpy pretty coimtry, particularly along the little 
river llchin; — the cottages lying so snug under 
their thi(^ thatched roots, and the checkered case*- 
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ments orergrown with woodbine and roses; a 
smooth, short, green carpet before, and tufted 
groTes behind. I cannot say I admire equally the 
castle style, which is nearly as prevalent; — when 
not great it is grotesque. One of these little casr 
tellated dwellings, had its drawbridge and chains 
over a moat, not two yards in breadth, and a porte^ 
cullis of painted wood over the gate, rqad^ to fall 
on assaimntfl. I recollect one of these miniature 
castles building at Richmond, half way up the hill, 
by the side of a dusty street^ with . ^^ flankmg waUi 
that routid it sweep, and embattled towers alsoi 
sosmall that a chimney-sweeper could hardly as^ 
cend into them, the whole built of hewn stone, and 
at great expense.* 

The entrance of the peninsula, upon which 
Portsmouth is situated, is protected against land- 
attacks by fortifications ; but no questions are asked 
of travellers in passing them, or at the gates. The 
mns were full, and it was not without great diffieul- 
t¥ that we could secure shelter for the night That 
done, we took a walk along the walls, which are 
the resort of the beau monde^ and from which there 
is a fine sea view, — Spithead and all the ships at aiH 
ebon The ladies seemed, in general, no better 
than they should be. Booths for a fair were build- 
ing in the principal streets where we lodged, and 
the crowd and noise were such, all night, as to 
render it impossible to sleep. Early this momii:!^ 
we went to the beach, where there are convenient 
little carts for bathing ; the water clean, warm, 
and pleasant, price Is. 

Bemg informed that the dock^yard was shown 
to any body applying, we went there. It was din^ 

* I was deceived by the appearance of b^wn stone ; this is, I 
dm informed^ composition, and certainly very good of the kind. 
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ibtt time, and we were desired to wait till the re- 
turn of the workmen, whom we saw passing in re* 
▼lew before us ; in number three or four thousand 
men. Having been required to enter my name 
and residence in a book, kept for that purpose, 
and, having written of JSCew York^ our conductor 
ireported the circumstance to a grave personage^ 
called the governor of the works^ who declared that 
I could not proceed, bat that the ladies might 
Not choosing, nowever, to avail themselves of the 
permission, we went awaj. As a woman properly 
instructed would answer the purpose of a spy just 
as well as a man, and as there would be no d^cul- 
t^ in procuring any information through the na«< 
tiyes themselves, the degree of precaution notf 
i^sedis evidently insufficient; and if there really i» 
any secret worth keeping, it would certainly be 
safer not to entrust it to anyone, and refuse admit* 
tance altogether. 

We proceeded next to Petworth, by Chichester^ 
which has nothing remarkable but its cathedral. 
We did not stop to see it. A few imles south of 
Petworth, coming down a hill, through a fine wood 
of lofty trees, we had a very grand view of the rich, 
extensive plain below, dark with trees and evening 
' shades. The sky was without a cloud, and in the 
West, " a line of msuflferable brightness.'* 

Juitf 12. — Petworth belongs to Lord E.— a great 
edifice, too j3lain and simple for its size. The maia 
front, 250 feet in length, is pierced with 21 win- 
dows in a line, level with the ground. Inside, the 
suite of apiurtments is certainly very fine, and one 
of the rooms is adorned with Gibbon's best carved 
ornaments. Nothing can be lighter, and truer to 
life j birds and fish, flowers and fruit j but w^ Jiad 
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with US an antiquated housekeeper, who made us 
dwell rather longer than we liked on the details* 
The pictures had nothing remarkable. Henry VIII; 
broad c^d bulky^ with straddling lep, and brutal 
mien, hangs on the wall in many places^ painted 
bv Holbein, and others, all in tne same attitude, 
"l^hree or four good Vandykes; some inferior por- 
traits by him and Sir Peter Lely, the old subject of 
the old beauties. Many busts and statues, each 
with its pedigree, straight from Greece, Hercttla- 
neum, or the Tiber. Most of them are so defaced 
and mutilated, have been repaired in so many es- 
sential parts, and accommodated with entire pew 
members, as to put me in mind of Mr- Peale's 
mammoth^s skeleton, with just bone enough to 
give it a name. I distinguished, however, som6 
good drapery figures, particularly a colossal one of 
a middle aged man, sittkig pensively. A very 
excellent portrait of Bonaparte, by Phillips, hollow 
i^heeks, extremely sallow, a melancholy and very 
miideye ; it was painted during the short peaces 
A very good portrait of the late Duke of Bedford, 
perfectly hanasome, but not remarkably sensible. 
Turenne by the side of him, rather plain, but full 
of spirit and intelligence. A great regularity of 
features supposes an habitual tranquillity of mind^ 
rarely disturbed by strong emotions of any sort. 
When the energy of the passions, and of genius, is 
united to perfect beauty, and animates the featured 
without disturbing their regularity, the expression 
may be called divine, and such is that of the Bel- 
videre Apollo ; a degree of perfection artists have 
rarely attamed; The traces of human feelings are 
but the traces of death ; wear and decay are .writ- 
ten in the lines of an expressive countenance $ andi 
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it belongs to the iiDm(MrtaIs of^y to bum w^tboiit^ 
b^^ consumed. The de^th of Cardinal Geaufort) 
bj Sir Joshua Reynolds* The eardiual h too strong 
for a dying man, and se^ms writhing under bodily, 
rather than omental pain. A Lady Craven also, by 
Sir Joshua, not very good ; not at all the expression 
ime should expect; rather that of a good-natured, 
sober, modest mother of a family, caressing a littlei 
boy^ 

We were next conducted to the finest conserva« 
tory imaginable ; the plants in the open ground, 
and not crowded ; they remain there of course in 
6ummer, and the lights only are taken away. I 
never saw plants in such health and vigour ; a he«' 
iiotrope ten feet high, full of leaves and flowers, 
from the earth to the top, and perfumbg the air. 
The scarlet fuchsia, eighteen feet high, also full of 
flowers. A scarlet geranium, covering a frame of 
fifteen feet by eight One plant of the passion 
flower, running alon^ the whole frame of the build- 
ing, with a stem six mches round. No rare plants, 
—all for beauty and smell. We reiparked a mag- 
nolia out of doors, against the house, 36 feet high, 
*fuil of large white flowers. The kitchen-garden, 
all divided into espalier walls, covers 13 acres,— 
not an inch of which seems unoccupied. 

Lord £. is represented by the people of the 
country as a plain man, rather shy, odd, and whim- 
mcBl ; which is saying a great deal in a country 
where this disposition is common enough to escape 
observation. He suflers the peasants of his village 
to play bowls and cricket on the lawn before the 
house; to scribble on the walls, and even on the 
glass of his windows ; yet he has just turned away 
a gardener for selling seme vegetables out of a 
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gftrden whicJi might supply the conntrf ten miles 
round, and I dare say does. TUs nobleman had 
a numerous ^family ^f children, the last two only 
legitimate ; the latter djied, and the titlo will pa«f 
to a collateral heir) with as small a portion as he 
can of an income of L. 80,000 a-year. There are 
many men in England who are libertines out <^ 
modesty, or rather mauvaise konUj unable to con* 
trol their awe of modest women ; and I understand 
this disposition is particularly common among the 
nobility« It is probably the consequence of a 
late university education, and being kept too long 
out of general society. The contrary custcMn pre- 
railing in France, had produced that universal pol-* 
ish by which the individual stamp of character was 
worn out and eiSaced. A worthless pebble might 
thus acquire some little lustre, while in England 
the richest diamcmd is apt to remain a rough 
fitone. 

The pleasure-grounds of Petworthi differ^it 
from any we have seen in England, are planted 
with the largest trees, close together, something 
like a heavy-timbered American forest, of wfatch 
they suggest the idea. Many of the trees were^ 
indeed American. We found here our old ac* 
quaintances, the hemlock, the black spruce, the 
tulip-tree, the occidental plane, the acacia,* and 
^ several kinds of oaks. All these trees seem 4;o ac- 
commodate themselves extremely well with^ the 
climate of England, and not to feel, while growing 

* Tiie acacia (Robinia Pseud-acacia) succeedsJbetter in Eng- 
land than 10 America, where it is injured, and . often destrpjed, 
by a particular kind of worm. Thvs tree affords a most valuable 
jtimber For sbip-building, and grows very fast ; yet it is never, 
•net with in England planted on a large scale for timber. 



witliiQ the kiclofied grounds of a peer of a amar* 
chy^ the loss of .^eiican liberty. Under their 
shade we observed the rhododendrcHi, the fragrant 
and the comnum azalia, and other American piant% 
finer and more luxuriant than in their native 
spiL In some places the trees^ having sufficient 

Siaee^ grow in the English taste ; and the spruee, 
us dvilized, )exten£ its mighty limbs over 
Uie green lawn with the grace and majesty of 
a park oak. 

Of the two n%hts we «p^nt at Petworth, in 
a verj^ good inn, the first afibrded us all the rest 
of whidu we had been deprived at Portsmouth ; the 
second was of a very difierent character. There 
haf^ned to be a club^inner in the room next 
tp us, still fitting, and rather noisy, wlmi we went 
to bed. The company soon became so much more 
boisterous, as to destroy all hopes of sleep, and 
getting up, I procured a light, and took a book, 
but readm^ was sdso impossible* The conver- 
sation, of wnidbi very little was lost, became more 
and more foolish every moment i the singing, 
breaking wine-glasses and chairs, and vocifera- 
tii^g, lasted till three o'clock in the morning, — 
diat is, until broad day-light, — ^when most of these 
convivial gentlemen staggered home, one after 
the other, and those remaining were too far gpne 
to give us any farther annoyance.. This scene fs^ 
I believe, quite Ekiglish, though less common than 
formerly. 

The ploughs about here, and in Hampshire, 
have wheels in front « to regulate the dip c^ the 
ploughshare; and, as one of th% wheels runs in a 
furrow and the other not, the latter is made smaller^t 
Horses are used universally. Farmers buy them 
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t«ry yoisng, and sell them again tirhen six years 
old, well broke^ and at a considerable advance of 
pric^. They say that horses are nicer in their food, 
but consume less than oxen^ and work faster, A 
pair of oxen, however, hameti«ed like horses, pro- 
perly shod, and with bits in their mouths, wili 
plough an acre ev^ry day in less than eight hours- 
It w^re to be wished that horse^ftesh was brought 
to market like that of horned-cattle ; and horses 
would gain by it more than men« An old ox is 
lient to the pasture for a couple pf years; he does 
not labour,— ^grows fat,— -ana falls at last under the 
club of the butcher, without previous suffering :-~ 
a horse, on the contrary, the less spared as Ee is 
least able to labour, descends lower and lower as he 
grows old, — is ill used,^ — starved,— and given to the 
dogs. The fine creams-coloured horses of his Jifojes* 
ty nave actually been seen in a vile hackney-coach. 
Were it not for the absurd prejudice against horse- 
flesh, the noble animals might have passed from 
the stable t^ the table of their master. I under* 
stand that horse-flesh is an article of food in Den-* 
mark. 

The Englidb boast of their humanity to animala, 
and may comparatively $ but although animals are 
treated less cruelly here than in France, and are for 
that reason mucn more docile and manageable, 
yet there is still much to be shocked at. If you 
nave a mind to travel with any comfort, you must 
not venture to look under the collars or saddles of 
post-horses, as you might there meet with sights to 
make the best post-chaise uneasy. Between Pet-* 
worth and Westorf-Hoose we perceived that one of 
the horses was fitreaming with blood about the neck; 
he had been put in harness too soon after a bleed- 
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ing* The postboy stopped on the road, and Went 
through the operation of fresh twisting of the skm^ 
tying, and jpinning,-^very clumsy and painfol,— - 
Imt unavoidable : he agreed with me that it Wat 
very wrong to work horses too soon after bleeding; 
/or, said he, this is the third we have had in this 
situation, and the two others died of a morti- 
fication, and they cost L. 37 a-piece! If you make 
any remark on a horse being lame or tired, they 
never fail to apply the whip instantly, by way. of 
shewing the norse can go: — something like the 
Consequence of Don Quixote's interfering in favour 
of the shepherd's boy. It is a strange, but cer- 
tainly a happy dispensation of providence, that the 
impression of these sort of thmgs should weaken 
80 rapidly, as soon as the objiect is out of sights 
otherwise,, as new ones presented themselves, such 
an accumulation of misery would at last render the 
iBituation of the traveller worse than that of the 
horses. The supreme author of good and evil 
has wisely ordered, that a scratch, or a drop of 
blood shed under our eyes, should awaken a more 
lively sympathy, than all the horrors of a field of 
battle, where we are not; and that distance of 
time should also come in aid of local distance, to 
blunt unavailing pity. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that if tnis organization of hiiman nar 
ture had been trusted to me, I should have wished 
to make distant evils, and *' other's woes," some- 
what more present to our imagination and feel- 
ings. A distinct impression of the detaik of war, 
for instance ; the agonies of the drenched field 
of honour, and the prolonged miseries of the 
military hospital; the horrors of endless captivity, 
of iamme, and of pestilence ; the hopeless des« 
vot. 11. Kk 
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pair of wives and mothers, — might then hav^ 
damped that idiot admiration of ours for splen- 
did deeds of desolation, and checked heroic am* 
bition, by withdrawing a part at least of the re- 
compense ; — for 

Great heroes, howsoe'er inclki'd 
To harass and destroy oiankind, 
Ne'er flesh the steel, or roll the thunder, 
Without some hopes of fame or plunder. 

After spending a few days with our friends in 
Surry, we returned to London the latter end of 
July. The road from Weston to Esher, by Dor* 
king and Leatherhead, lies through a very pretty 
country, full of gentlemen's houses, either simple 
or magnificent, all in good taste. We paid a visit 
at one of them, and found a house spreading, broad 
and low, on a level lawn, and buried in fine trees 
and shrubs. Inside, the principal room furnished 
with prints pasted on a yellow wall, with a very 
narrow paper border, and prettily arranged ; books, 
busts, bronze figures, and elegant furniture in that 
and every other room, — the windows very large 
and few, opening like folding-doors d la Frangotse^ 
and glazea diagonally, made of mahogany, and 
not painted. The river Mole crept sluggishly at 
a little distance from the house, and beyond it rose 
Boxhill, in barren majesty, and covered with white 
chalk patches. It had been till lately clothed witk 
an evergreen grove of box-trees, but they were 
sold last year, for the prodigious sum of L. 12,000t 
and the hill remains shorn of its honours for some 
years at least. 

Magnificent elms are felling on all sides for 
timber, the straightest for keel-pieces. We were 
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^own Norbury Park on a hiei^ht, Mr. Locke's 
residence, whose talents are lyeil known to us. I 
had seen and copied at Weston, the day before, ^ 
sketch of his composition, which would do hoQour 
to any artist (Joseph explaining the dream of Pba* 
raoh's oflEicera.) Jt is a great pity Mr- Locke 
should have been born in a situation which makes 
him independent of his talents. 

We found the inhabitants of London taken up 
with two recent occurrences. The splendid fete 
given by Miss L. a young lady, sole mistress of a 
lortune of half a million sterling. The supper is 
said to have fajllen rather short, and it is po wonder^ 
for Mr. Gunter (the fashionable manager of fetes) 
had only 2000 guineas for this same supper, ex- 
clusive of lights! The other object or public 
interest is, tne late failure of the cow-pox pre- 
servative property in two instances, in the space of 
a month. The son of Lord Grosvenor, vaccinated 
ten years ago, by the celebrated Dr. Jenner him- 
self, has taken the small-pox in a natural way ; it 
was of a confluent sort, and the patient was in 
great danger. A few days after, the son of Sir ■■ 
was likewise attacked with the natural small-pox, 
less violently, but also ten years after vaccinatioUr 
Can it be possible that the preservative property 
should not fast beyond a certain number of yearsy 
and that it should be necessary to recur to vacci* 
nation every ten years ? It might be worth while 
to try inoculation of the smalt-pox at distant pe-* 
riods, with a view to ascertain the permanency of 
the preservative quality. So far, the efiioacy of 
the cow-pox in preserving from the small-pox, 
has failed only in one case out of a thousand. The 
inoculation for the small-pox itself missed tlire€;(: 
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times as (iften, and was sometimes &tal; white 
vaccination is without any danger whatsoever, and 
is attenfded with little or no sickness. 

The persons with whom I have been lately, 
were theorists on the side of the dtprmtstkm of 
paper; here I have conversed with men of busi- 
ness, who are againt it, that is, do not, or will not 
believe in it. Passing thus from one medium rf 
opinions to another, you experience a sort of elec- 
trical shock of surprise ; smd if the experiment is 
frequently repeated, it destroys at last, in a great 
degree, all confidence in one^s self, and in others,—* 
in the principles and in the reason of men, — ail 
respect for mankind,— all enthusiasm, — and evea 
seriousness. 

Tout animal reput de la nature, 
Certain instinct dont la conduite est sure, 
£t les humains n'ont que de la raison. 

This humiliating experiment, however, is calculated 
to inculcate the best possible lessmi of forbear* 
ance and toleration. It is not to be wondered at^ 
that women, with so few opportunities of observ- 
ing these varieties of views, and contradictory 
reasonings, unaccustomed to doubt, and carried 
away by their feelings, should be so generally 
intemperate in their zeal, and exaggerated in their 
opinions. 

A wealthy individual, a ffreat landholder, and a 
peer of the realm, has lately taken upon himself 
to sound the alarm of the depreciation in good 
earnest, and put it to the test ; having sent a notice 
to his tenants, in which he tells them that bank 
paper representing no longer the real value stated 
in their leases, he means to call upon them for pay- 



sient of their r^its in the legal coin of the realm ; 
and as gold was worth L. 4 per ounce at the time 
these leases were granted, wnile its present value 
in the market is L. 4, 14s. in default of gold coin, 
he would he satisfied with paper, at the rate of 
L* 4, 14s. for every L. 4, or 16$ per cent, difference, 
being the actual depredation. The tenants are 
protected by law against the arrest of their per- 
sons, provided they tender bank-notes, but are 
liable to be ejected from their farms; and Parlia- 
fiient will have to protect them further. It is un- 
deniable that the rent agreed upon in 1804 does 
not represent now the same value ; and that the 
.farmer, while selling his produce at an advanced 

Erice, proportioned to the depreciation, discharges 
is rent at the old or reduced price, — ^what he pays 
is nominal, and what he receives real. The land- 
lord has a fair right, therefore, to come in for his 
share of the advanced price, and the interference 
of the legislature is hardly defensible on the ground 
of justice, although necessity may be pleaded in it6 
iavour. This is, however, to be said, that the 
rise of prices was in part foreseen in 1804, and 
that a larmer obtaining a long lease, might be in- 
duced to give a higher price than he could afford 
at first; in consideration of the advantages to ac- 
crue to him from the successive rise of prices dur- 
ing the course of his lease. It is like Esop's bas- 
ket, too heavy at setting out, and too light for the 
latter part of the journey ; but which it would not 
be fair to fill up again at the half way. The zeal 
of the champions ior the integrity of the currency, 
is not unlike that of the surgeon in Gil Bias, who, 
niter wounding passengers in the street^ and re- 
treating into Bis house, sallied forth through aiio- 
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thcr door to proffer his services, in the way of his 
profession. 

The comedy called the Cure for the Heart-ache 
was acted yesterday at the theatre of the Hay-mar- 
ket. Elliston and Munden appeared in it, and 
gave us great pleasure, althougn they exaggerated 
the exaggerations of the play- But the taste of the 
English public requires this, — as thistles alone have 

?owerto stimulate the palate of certain animals, 
^he object of the petite piece called the Quadrupeds 
of Quealinburgh^ was to ridicule the perverted 
morality and sentiments of the German drama, 
and at the same time the exhibition of horses on 
the stage. One of the personages has two wives, 
and one of the wives two husbands. One of the 
husbands, a prisoner in the castle of a merciless 
tyrant (Duke of Saxe Weimar) is liberated by the 
other husband, for no other apparent purpose but 
to get rid of one of his wives. He besieges the cas- 
tle with a troop of horse, and batters down its walh 
with pistol-shot. The horses consist of a head and 
a tail, fastened before and behind the performers, 
with two sham legs of the rider, dangling about oa 
each side, and a deep housing hiding the real legs. 
All the cant, childishness, grossness, and crude 
philosophy of the German drama was, of course, 
mustered together, and excited much risibility; 
the horses chmbed walls, leapt, kicked, fought, lay 
down, and died, as Mr. Kemble's horses might have 
done. All this was very ridiculous, — but 1 am not 
sure that the laugh of the audience was not more 
with the thing ridiculed, thati at it. The j^nglish 
public is not easily burlesqued out of its pleasures, 
and to it a caricature is still a likeness. Some 
friends of the real quadrupeds hissed, but clapping 
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got the better. The pale face and nares acuiissinuB of 
the ex-minister Mr. Canning were pointed out to us 
in the next box, in company with Lord M* ; he 
laughed very heartily, — and the nature of the laugh 
of the author of the Antijacobin could not be mis- 
taken. 

London is less empty than we expected, and the 
"ivheels of numerous carriages are still rattling over 
the pavement of Portman Square, near which W0 
occupy the house of an absent friiend, obligingly 
lent to us. Hyde Park is much frequented, and 
still green. The deer are so tame as to graze near 
the walks, and to suffer the children to play with 
their horns. The swans equally tame, come with 
. their young ones, which are not white yet, to the 
margin of the Serpentine river, and take bread out 
of your hand. 

We have in our neighbourhood one of those no- 
thoroughfare lanes or courts, of which Voltaire 
wanted to change the indelicate name they bear 
in French into that of impasse. This one is in- 
habited by a colony of Irish labourers, who fill 
every cellar and every garret, — a family in each 
room ; very poor, very uncleanly, and very turbu- 
lent. They give each other battle every Saturday 
night particularly, when heroes and heroines shew 
their prowess at fisty-cuffs, and roll together in the 
kennel, precisely as at Paris in the Fauxbourg St. 
Mar9eau. We should never have known that there 
were such wretches as these in London, if we had 
not happened to reside in Orchard Street, Portman 
Square, which is one of the finest parts of the 
town- The uproar continued all last night, from 
Saturday to Sunday (5th August), and it was as 
impossible to sleep as at Petworth. A watchman 
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called for assistance with his rattle. One or more 
of his brethren assembled ; and I overheard froni 
the window one of them say, " If I go in I know I 
shall have a shower of brick-bats.'^^ To which an- 
other replied very considerately, " Well^ never 
mind^ let them murder each other if they please.'*^ 
This shews what sort of a mild police there is in this 
immense town, — and yet there are as few crimes, or 
violence of any kind, committed here as at Paris, 
where the guet-a-pied and guet-d-cheval parade 
the streets, or at least used to do so, all night long, 
and even during the day, full armed. I have never 
heard any thing similar to the noise of these neigh- 
bours of ours in any other part of the town at any 
hour of the night, even in St. Giles's, which lies in 
the way to several of the playhouses. 

We have spent a few days at East Barnet, eight 
miles from London. Half the distance is through 
a tract of waste-land, called Finchley Common, 
the existence of which, at the very gates of the 
capital, is to me very surprising. It was formerly 
a favourite stand for robbers ; but the. war has pro- 
vided for these bold spirits, and you may travel at 
present all over England in perfect safety. The 
road passes over a small ridge of hills, perhaps 300 
feet in height, through which a subterraneous pas- 
sage is now constructing; it is indeed pierced nearly 
through, and is 1000 feet in lengtn ; it will be 
secured by a cylinder of brick, 18 feet in diameter. 
This is the direct road to Scotland, and all the 
northern counties, and it is supposed that a light 
toll will easily defray the expense. Marine re- 
mains of various sorts have been discovered in dig- 
ging this tunnel, and a new substance, resembling 
amber, scattered in small masses. These hills 
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pampstead and Highgate.)bemg the highestii^ts 
tor aom^ miles round London, enjoy a very fine 
prospect, and are covered with inns and country- 
nouses, 

. On our return to town we stopped at Hackney, 
to see the ascension of a balloon. The crowd on 
foot and in carriages was prodidous. An uninter- 
rupted stream poured from all the avenues towards 
the spot (the garden of the Mermaid publiC-house)^ 
covering whole fields, the roofs of houses, and the 
highest trees, like a swarm of locusts, in order to 
see better, what cduld not posubly escape their 
ttght from any. place. After waiting some hoursy 
the balloon rose at last from its hiding-place, with 
two adventurens suspended in its gallery,-*— Mn 
Sadler, a professor in that line^ and Captain Paget^ 
a candidate for fame, — waving their flags. There 
was a short burst of applause, then a profound si^ 
lence, and some time elapsed before snouts burst 
again from the immense multitude. The novelty 
to most people, the gracefulness of the sight, and 
the boldness of the deed, are calculated to excite 
very powerful emotions, which are felt simultanOf- 
ously by every body, for a moment at least. The 
very circumstance of such an assemblage of men, 
animated with the same thought, and employed in 
the same pursuit, would be sufficient to produce a 
momentary enthusiasm, even if the obiect was still 
more insignificant than a balloon, and a couple of 
ibol-hardy adventurers, choosing to run the risk of 
their necks for the sake of being stared at by the 
multitude. The balloon rose nearly perpendicu* 
larly, inclining from us eastward. It was visible 
tor 22 minutes, and in about an hour descended 
near Tilbury Fort ; distance 30 miles. 
VOL. ir. l1 
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I have already mentioaed certain basiosy or 
docks, situated below London^ into which whole 
fleets of merchantmen are laid up under lock and 
key. We provided ourselves with a letter of intro- 
duction for the Captain of the West India docks^ 
and taking a boat at the Whitehall Stairs, towards 
the latter part of the ebbing tide, we descended 
awiftly through the whole length of the town. The 
Adelphi and Somerset House, on the left, looked 
extremely well ; the latter indeed magnificent, with 
the same black and white stains as at St. PauPs^ 
and on all other stone building^ in London ; it has il 
singular effect, and not a bad one. The bridge 
opposite Somerset House is just begun; it will be 
only the fourth bridge, and not enough for this 
overgrown town. Paris has six or seven bridges.- 
Blacjuriars bridge is decaying rapidly. The stones 
are too soft, and scale on near the water^s edge. 
The ornamental columns at each pier will not stand 
many years.. It is a very handsome bridge. From all 

girts of the river the head and shoulders of St. 
auPs tower over every thing else, and its bright 
dome reflects the rays of the sun, invisible to the in- 
habitants of the busy world around its base, enve* 
loped as they are in their own atmosphere of smoke. 
Not far from it the monument rears its bold and 
light form in just proportions. And farther down^ 
the old tower of London, .which, although wit|iout 
beauty in itself, sets off the dull mass of private 
buildings. Nothing can well be uglier than Lon- 
don bridge ; evitrj arch is of a size different from 
its next neighbour ; there are more solid than open 
parts ; it is in fact like a thick wall, pierced with small 
unequal holes here and there, through which the cur- 
rent, dammed up by this clumsy fabric, rashes with. 
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great velocity, and in fact takes a leap, the differ- 
ence between high and low Water being upwards of 
.1^ feet Passengers are generally landed above, 
and taken up below the bridge ; but being desirous 
of trying this little Niagara, which cannot be very 
dangerous, since so many boats pass it every day 
kk safety, and being quite sure of reaching the 
shore by swimming, I remained with the boatman. 
.fie took the third arch, placed his boat in a direct 
Kne, then rested^ on his oars. The boat shot along 
an inclined plane, through the narrow hole, not 20 
.feet wide I believe, — ascended a little, then de- 
SGended an abrupt step, — ^the prow straight down, — 
and up again in a moment, — ^liftin^ some water in- 
to thenboat, which turned several times round in the 
eddj below the bridge, before it got into the 
straight current. I am astonished this fall, repeat- 
ed twice a-day for some hours, has not undermined 
the bridge lonff ago. 

Below London Bridge, the Thames begins to 
assume the appearance of a sea port. You see 
shipping at anchor on both sides, many Dutch, 
* Danes, and Swedes, with licenses, I suppose, and 
many Americans; two or three seventy-fours on 
the stocks, and some East Indiamen ; Admiral de 
Winter's ship afloat^ dismantled. We soon found 
ourselves in a crowd of boats, very gaily attired, 
iiill of roweris, and in great activity, tt was a row- 
ing match,— they appeared ready to start, and we 
took our station among the spectators. A shot 
fired was the signal. Three very light boats, like the 
one we were in, 20 feet long,— 4f feet beam, — 16 
inches deep, — the greatest breadth in the middle, 
—sharp, fore and aft, like a shuttle,— clinker 
built,— <K)ne man in each, with sculls. One of the 
champions was orange all over,— the other yellow, 
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^^the third ml. In a fyvt mbut^is ther^ivad k |f MAt 
'ciT of {(m\ ! foul ! answered equally lotid with ftir ! 
fair ! The friends on both sid^s interfered aiid stop- 
ped the boats. What it was exactly We eould ftot 
make out, some nice point no doubt, as there was 
much vebemeBt argumentation on both tides ; but^ 
-apparently, without abu^e or quarrelling, things 
'were adjusted and the race rei^umed« The tMr 
tending oarsmen passed very dWiftly by us« ^tHtin- 
ing every herve, amidst shouts and acclamations. 
We saw them turn half a^mile above, around a 
large boat, staticmed there for the purpo^ decora- 
ted wifli streamers, and coversefd with the beau sSipe 
all in white. The orange man, who h^d the lead 
•at first, seemed now to be overtaken by the red ;*^ 
the yellow far behind. Returning, they sooti pas- 
sed us again, on the other ^de, followea by a fleet 
of boats, and were out of sight in a few minates, 
down the river;-— a band of music playing all l^e 
while. 

We now landed at the West India decks, aftd 
the captain of the docks gave us a guide. The 
fiver forms here a great bend, round a low head x^ 
land called the Isle of Dogd, through which a ca- 
nal and several large basins have been dug, cover- 
ing about sixty acres^ and kept always foil by 
means of locks^ so that the largest ships may be 
always afloat. These basins are divided intd dis- 
tricts of imports and exports, and surrounded by 
t'anrges of warehouses to a prodigious ettent, like a 
towtii An open shed along the whole line ot the 
Water, in front of the warehouses, receives the car- 
goes; and the coopers, weighers, measurers, Ac. 
attend to their several departments under cever. 
Cranes with chains are ready to hoist up the goods 
into the various warehouses; Whole ^eets unload 
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joA did same time ^-^repair^ and l^ad i^ia. No 
damage^^-^o piiferkigi^iio risk of fire in the 
Wareheusea^ mnch am iHcombudtible. This is the 
estabUshment of a giant trade. At pr^setit^ indeed, 
4be giant receives^ mit sends nothing away. The 
^arehottsea attt.so follf that it has been fauHd ne*- 
. 'Cdssafjr to hire telnporary onef out of the. docks. 
The export didtrict is literally deserte<}. We went 
<in board the largest ship in the West India tr^de, 
(626 t0ns) and another iaatarrived^ the cabin, hung 
Hound with naked swords and pikes^^muskets with 
dxed bayonets and pistols ;-*^fottr great guns look- 
ing out of the cabin windows. There has been 
lately some relaxation m the system of continental 
eitelusion ; a number of liccaised vessels have sail^- 
0d over with cargoes^^^nine last week only», The 
powerful adversary of England, in his struggle to 
Keep the head of his enemy down under water, has 
got nis own in the same situation, and must come 
to the suiface again to breathe awhile himself, fmd* 
mg the other harder to die than he expected. It ap- 
pears to me, that the too mucl} sugar is not likely 
to prove more fatal to England than the too little 
to France ; and that both sides have formed an ex- 
siggerated idea of the ef&ct of this mode.of coercive 
War&ire^ They may inconvenience, but cannot de-^ 
stroy each other by such means* 

In onler to give some idea of the extent of the 
branch oi commerce, to which alone this basin is 
appropriated, I shall copy here a statement of the 
carjgoes discharged since the beginning of the insti- 
tution, from a report of their committee, inserted in 
Cobbett't Political Register, Vol. XV. p. 1 15. 

tn 1803, S6S vessels. In 1806, 47t vessels. 
1S04, 554 - — 1807, 605 

lies, 491 -— i^ isee, dss .i»«-^ 
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In the course of five months of &e last year 
there were 460 vesseb discharged, aaod their car*- 

goes consisted of the following articles : 160^000 
ogsheads of sugar, 32,000 casks and 125,000 bags 
of co£ke, 11,000 bales of cotton, besides a quantt*- 
ty of pimento, ginger, cocoa, and wine. — The 
wine is shipped from Madeira to the West Indies, 
by way of ini^roving it, and thence to England. 

Nearer town, and on the same side of the river^ 
is another basin, the London docks^ nearly as exten- 
sive, and others less so, each appropriated to diffe- 
rent branches of trade, and for the use of British 
vessels only. Strangers have no hospitality to ex- 
pect, and must sleep in the street, — that is to say, 
remain at anchor in the stream of the river^ exposed 
to various inconveniences, accidents, and dangers, 
and to thefts, which were formerly very audacious 
and frequent. The Thames police, however, estab- 
lished within a few years, has efiectually checked 
the latter; and the river being, disencumbered, of 
British vessels by the use of the docks, foreign ones 
have also been benefited by thetn. The port of 
London, however, is still deemed expensive and 
inccMQvenient for foreign shipping. 

On our return to London Bridge, we found the 
scene quite altered ; the channel below had filled 
up, by the tide flowing in, level with the channel 
above, and began to be even higher; and the 
stream ran up through the bridge very swiftly. 
We landed at the Adelphi, and went up to the ter- 
race, which has an extensive view over the riv^r, 
but not a beautiful one. The river here is naviga- 
ted by few other vessels besides coal barges, and 
the opposite side (Southwark) presents a confused 
heap of niij^an buildings unrelieved by a single ob- 
ject of greatness or elegance-. Over the door of 
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a house on this terrace, ive read Mrs. Chrriek^ — 
the Tery house and the very widow of the great 
€}arrick ! 

The news of the day among the beau mmde of 
the capital, is rather a bad story. An eminent pa- 
triot, tne head of the reformers, had, it seems, a 
love affair, years ago, with a lady of quality. The 
lady became pregnant, — ^she was a married woman* 
But, as there were some reasons to sum>ose her 
husband would not consider himself as the father 
<^ the child, apd might turn the lady and her 
progeny out of doors, the patriot, who is very 
rich, was induced to execute a bond for L. 20,000, 
to be paid in that event only ; the bond to be de* 
positea in the hands of the brother of the lady, as 
trustee. The child is said to be the patriate tota 
troche ; and the latter paid, on account of his bond, 
L. 5000 into the hands of the trustee. Yet, as the 
tsontemplated separation did not in fact take place, 
he now claims that sum back again, and has begun 
a suit atl^w* * The consequent publicity of all the 
&icts gives rise, of course, to a great deal of scan^ 
dal. And it is not the least disgusting part of the 
story, that the lady of quality is said to have her- 
self instigated the suit, in order to be revenged of 
her brother, who had pocketed the L. 5000, with- 
out giving her any of it. It is difficult to say which 
of the parties appears in the most ridiculous and con*^' 
temptiole light ; the brother chosen confidant of 
such a transaction, diid cheating both the parties ; 
the patriot avaricious, and a dupe ; the lady of qual- 
ity vindictive, and debauched ; or the contented nus- 
band ! These sorts of things are done, no doubt, in 
other countries,— but they are kept secret. Here, 
the habit of seeing every thing published in the 



iiewspapera. seems to have biunt^f a4 l^f^t^ 1^ yfirv 
sense ot honourable shame, I have, hefo-d, imdeeci 
some persons, considerable among the Whigs* pro^ 
nounce the patriot to be a loit fnm s apa assert 
that he never would get over this scandptl ^ thisf a& 
£air. But all the iniei^nce to bci drawn from: thii 
declaration is, that the patiipt do^9 not stand bet^ 
ter with whigs than with torien ; had it h^m 
otherwise, they would have ooQ^ived to maJke omt 
a better case ior him. ; 

America and the Americans take up verj^ littJ^ 
of the attention of Europe ; and^ even here, where 
there ar^ so many pointa of contact with the people 
of the United States, the^ would be fsurprtsisd 1^ 
find their feelkigs of partiality or hatred sp fai^t^ 
ly reciprocated. An officisd letter of theoSicim 
who had the late unfortunate rmcmi^e with the 
Little Belt, as published in the newspapers, was^ 
however, mentioned at a dinner where I faapprar 
ed to be lately ; and the matter and style of that lett 
ter were given as an instance of the want of temper 
and manners, and the bad tone altogether, soeonspt* 
cuous in most productions of that sort in America* 
The writer of this letter was charged with havkig 
published, many years before, a still mare objection*' 
able account of an action between a French and 
an American frigate. It was remarked, at tha 
same time, that the narrator of the commonest iisk 
cident inserted in a newspaper, nearly the only spe- 
cimen of American literature known in Europe* 
seemed to think it a fit opportunity to establi^ ilia 
claim to pathetic eloquence, or liv^iness and witf 
which was always so utterly manque^ and in such 
inveterate bad taste, as to excite the astonishments 
of European readers ; and must necessarily lead 
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Amm to suppose the state of maniiers in the United 
States, and general information, very inferior to 
what it; certainly is. Ample justice was done to 
the talent for abuse of the political writers of 
ihat country,-— the ferce, if not the originality, 
df their invectire, i^ewing them to have profit- 
ed by the long residence of Mn Cobbett among 
them. 

A friend of Amevica mentioned, as an exeep^ 
tion to this general prevalence of bad taste, the 
practice of the American bar, which, he maintain- 
ed^ was vastly more becoming the dignity of the 
law, and better fitted to the end of justice, than 
tbe pert, flippant, and insolent mode of ex* 
amining witnesses, and handling the reputation 
afid character of adverse parties, which pre* 
▼ails in England to a disgusting degree, and may 
well aflR>rd! to an American the opportunity of 
velorting the accusation of bad taste. He sug-^ 
msted also, that the legislature of the United 
Sts^tes was not so deficient in talents, tiberality^ and 
inlprmation, as die very imperfect report of their 
speeches and proceedings, given in the newspa-' 
pers^ might induce European readers to suppose. 
The bad taste of their jokes, when they attempted 
any, was, to be sure, very striking ; their invective 
was coarse, and their elevation commonly bombas- 
tic and frothy. But when they relinquished ima^ 
gination, and kept to plain sense and reason, it 
was maintained, that some of the members of the 
Ckuigress would do honour to a British parliament. 
Qi^, indeed, who is said to have taken Chatham 
£^ bis model, was noticed for the peculiar vigour 
and origmality of his eloquence; yet it was thought 
to be generally too high^ or too low, either turgid 
or trivial, and, with superior advantages of fortune 

VOL. n. M m 
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itnd education, often vulgAr, both in the language 
and ideas. 

The style of an illu&trious personage who ranks 
among the few literati of the United ^ates, and had 
l>een their first magistrate, was niei>tioned as ano^ 
ther instance of vicious taste,' involved, over-fine,' 
affectetJly phitoso^ical, ingenious rather than 
sound, and corrupted by the mixture of foreigif 
idiotiss. An instance of perfect purity of taste^ oi 
justness of conception and expression, was at last 
unanimously acknowledged, in a me^ wha standi 
equally pre-eminent in the old and in the new 
world,^ as a herot a patriot, and a sage^ it be*» 
longs to Washington alone to be thus held a modd 
of all that is great aod good. Another of tlw^ 
heroes of American independerK^e^ * and a man of 
more genius, as much purity, but less unerring^ 
sense than Washington— was supposed to have 
lent his pen to him. He might, in some kistatices^ 
and certainly did, in the most memorable, and t\» 
Iast;;b^t Washington's style was^ too unifonillf 
good, and on all occasions, public or private, not 
to have -been essentially his own. 

From American taste and manners, the convey* 
sation naturally turned on American- politics; ands 
gentleman, distinguished by his legal and legisiative 
eloquence, a statesman who has been denominated 
the British Cicei-o, disapproved the haughty tone of 
the British government m regard to that countrr- 
The Americans, he said, shew a provdking partialis 
ty for our enemy, and ao oflfensive cRslike of our^ 
selves, without any adequate cause, — ^let it be so r 
the surest way to remove these prejudices wouM* 
he, to act as if we were not sensiUe that they em* 

* Hamiitan. 



9st We can be magaanini^us with impunity, now 
that we are the strongest, and may hope to effect a 
eai!e before the tioieiH>meswfaen we shall be compel-* 
led to be proud in oqr own defence. Lord firskine^ 
jextchaneeUor, for I have already sufficiently desig'* 
nated him, is about sixty years of age, tall, pf a no- 
ble, frank, and expressive countenance, — speaking 
W4^1, freely, and without pretensions, and with the 
utmost good humour. Faithful to the doctrines of 
lljs party, be expressed himself on the eonsequen- 
ces of the war with great despondency. Th^ 
country is brought to the brink of ruin,^n fact it 
u nnnedf — ^land is the only safe property ,*-stick 
to acres, &c. &c. Farming was talked of; and, in 
jp^oof of the universality of the taste for agricul** 
ture as a pursuit here, I shall state, that Lord E.^ 
who was, early in life^ in the army, and I believe 
in the navy also, ibllowed afterwards the law as a 
profession, became chancellor, ^nd was all his life 
^uman of the world as well as a man of business,-~^ 
teem<^d as much an fait on the subiect, as if he had 
apent his whole fife on the family estate in Scot*^ 
land. Any body may secure, he told us, L* 10,000 
a-^year, by {^anting 400 acres with larches and 
Scotch pinesr-*only twenty acres each year. At 
the end of twenty years, the first twenty acres, at 
the rate <^ 4000 saplings ta an acre,, and at 2s. 6d. 
a?piece, would produce just L. 10,000. The se* 
cfiiid yearns planting would, of course, come to 
perfeetton the next year after this ; and thuseveiy 
y«ar ^ twenty more, kill them,'^ or rather cut them 
doiwn, abd let them grow again ; for new shoota 
9iK?fald continue to spring up from the old stumps 
for ages, t do not know, however, how far this 
calcination would do in practice, if many people- 
went upon the same scheme. 
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Peat lands, I understood, were drained by mealts 
of ditches, ten feet deep. The peat spread upon 
other land as manure, had been known to raise the 
rent from 30s. toL. 3 an acre; while the peat 
land itself, thus drained and covered with lime, be* 
came4iighlj fertile. This process has been follow^ 
ed in Ireland with great success. But the Irish 
love iheir bogs, and do not approve of their being 
encroached on in this manner. 

Sq^. 5. — ^Wishing to see, or rather thinking it 
incumbent on me to see, something of the prisons 
of this capital, I called to-day at tm most coosader<* 
able of them, Newgate. A turnkey took me up 
a back stair«case to the leads, from whid), l^ke As- 
modeus in the Diabk Baiteuxy I had a view into the 
interior, and could see what was doing; in the ififlfer^ 
ent divisions of this melancholy abode. We first 
perched upon the debtors^ wardy~they sat and 
walked about in two courts, paved with flag^stooes, 
and very clean ; the women separated from the 
men. ISome o{ the women, (they were few) held 
up their hands to me for alms. 1 observed written 
on the wall, in very large letters. Lord Mtnra for 
ever.* Then we went to the felons under sentence 
of death. They were playing fives against the 
wall of a narrow court ; tneir irons fastened on 
one leg only, from the knee to the a^le, overa 
sort of cushifHi, and so arranged as to make no 
noise, and to be no impediment at all to their mo^ 
tions ; in fact a mere matter of form,— ^and so is also, 
in a great degree, the sentence of deadi itself. Not 
one m these people appeared to believe it serious. 
One of them, whose companions were lately exe* 

* He has ma^e some motions in Parliament in favour of insol- 
vent debtors. 
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cuted fbribrgeiy,''^ had been reprieved the day 
ibelbre^ having turaed evidence^ and they were aU 
laying with great briskness and glee. In one of 
the coiiurts, the one I think for felons under sentence 
of ti*andportation, I was shewn the man who fired 
a [»stol at the king twelve or fifteen years ago, at 
the theatre. He stood picking his teeth in a c<m> 
ner very composedly, — well <&essed, and lookkig 
jroung rhe must have be^fi quite young at the 
time.) i asked whether the man was insane; .A^^ 
0i aU^ said the turnkey^ no more than y&u^ on^ very 
€mmw. B^ what is there so cunning in getting 
Jumself shut up here for life ? They have made him 
fereman of the ward, he has a good salary,-* « 
guinea a-week, I think he i^id, *hApm as a king^'^^ 
eats Ae Ixit of every thii^i-^'-what can^ he wa$U more ! 
The transportation ladies, crowded in a small 
court, were much more disorderly than the Bsenu 
They threatened and wrangled among themselves, 
singing, vociferating, and, as much as the narrow 
epace allowed, moving about in dil sorts of dres^ 
8es,-^-one of them in m^n's clothes. They are oo^ 
m irons like the men. . In a rog^ve spacious court 
«^>arated irom these women by a high wall, 
w^re state prisoners, as my guide called th^, play- 
mg fives, the favourite pastime of Newgate it 
seems. Cbe of them weft dressed, and wearing 
powder, about forty years of age, was pointed out 
to me, as Astlbtt of the bank. He was playing mer- 
rily With another gentleman^ as my guide, a ma9t 
vulgar wretch, calfed them. This other g^itlemitt 
was a {Minter, who had been there two years for 
HMing for wages, aad has one or two more jeBXt^ 

* There is no pardon for forgery. 
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to stay. Th^ee or fotir jears'confioeiiielot in New* 
gate, for a confederacy of journeymeo to hav^ 
their wages raised, seems to me most excessive^ 
especially as their employers may confederate as 
much as they please amoi^. themselves for the rer 
ductbnof wa^. The associations' of workmen^ 
and raising a mud among themselves under certain 
officers, have been thought a contrivanceof revo« 
lutionary tendency; and there may have been 
something of that sort in the present case. 1 isH 
quired for Mr. Cobbetty expecting to see him among 
tne gentlemen. — Ok I no^ eaid wy turnkey^ he is 
to&'^eat for that. Where is he then ?^ — Why he is 
m ike go^emor^s houser^Pll show you^^-^-pi^^ of 
moneys and that is every iking you kmm>. Then 
walking farther on the leads, he shewed me a grat-> 
ed door, through which I could see a carpeted 
room, — Mr. Cobbett's room. He has the key of 
the grated door, and^ therefore, free access to this 
teaden roof, which is extensive, high, and airy^ 
with a most beautiful view of St Paul's, and over 
great part of the city. His fieimily is with him, audi 
he continues to pour out his torrent of abuse as 
freely as ever, on every thing and every body in 
turn. Mr. Cobbett seems to me to furnish, without 
intending it, the same sort of evidence in favour of 
the existence of the liberty of the press in his own 
country, as a philosopher of antiquity gave of the 
existence of motion. 

The strange medley of licentiousness and legal 
restraint,-^of freedom and confinement,-— of pmiish* 
ment for what is done, and liberty to do the same 
again, — is really very curious. An heterogeneous 
compound it seems at first ; complex, — artificial,—* 
inconsistent, and laboriously insufficient; but, I 
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tkinl:, best upon the whole. The constif otton has 
provided certain civil ingredients ; they are thrown 
together, and left to f erment, and struggle, and com* 
bine^ abandoned to their chemical affinities. The 
chemistvto be sure, is accused of not eivmg alwayaf 
fair play to the*experiment, and meddling with the 
process, as his views incline to particular results. 
JBut, upon the whole, bow much nearer it comes to 
the immutabilfty of general lavtrs, than the simple 
arbitrary processes of other countries ? 

During a visit we lately made at East Barnetty 
about ei^ht miles from London, the beautiful situa* 
tion of the burying-ground attracted my attention* 
I had observed before that this last home of the 
English was generally pleasantly situated ; and in 
South Wales we found the graves often covered 
with growing flowers, carefully cultivated by the 
iHends of the individual whose body lies under'^ 
Death ; — ^the idea does credit to Welsh feelings* 
English, feelings shew themselves in a difierent 
manner. The little comforts of the dead are care-^ 
fiilly attended .to ; and, as dampness is a thin^ most 
dreaded in this moist climate, there are drams to 
keep the vaults dry, and air-wholes through plates of 
iron to give them fresh air ; a universal endeavour 
ia also observable to put off the parfait oubK^ into 
which obscure names fall so soon after death, by 
tsk urn,— an iron ratlings — a stone, — a simple 
board,— all bearing inscriptions, where somethmg 
more than mere name and date is recorded. Rank 
and titles stand first, and require nothing else ; 
these wanting, virtues are told of, and some am<^ 
bittous quotati<m from the poets is made to vouch 
for them ;-— the deceased was either great or good.. 
I have noticed, however, inscriptions boasting of 
obscurity, as if it, had been a matter of choice. 
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like Piron's epitaph, — Ci gtt Piran^ qui ne fnt 
rien^ — -pas mime academicien. 

Sept. 9. — We are just returned from Richmond^ 
where we went two days ago to take leave of our 
friends, with a hope that it will not prove for ever. 
We went by water, and returned the same way, in 
order to see more of the banks of the Thames, and 
to avoid the dust, the weather being dry and warm; 
that is, 76^ to 78° of Fahrenheit's in the shade at 
noon, and 70** at night; a delightful temperature; — 
it is in fact never too warm here in the house. We 
performed the thirty miles to and from Richmond in 
one of the small boats already described, with one 
rower only ; fare 12s. each time, and Is. gratuity. 
The greatest part of the banks of the river is. 
quite flat, — too many houses, — and the immediate 
water edge muddy, reeds and sedge. The river 
itself is clear. You see here and there a number of 
beautiful spots, — beautiful from the luxuriance of 
the vegetation, — ^neat lawns, and large trees, — ^but 
without much play of ground, or any thing properly 
picturesque. We noticed the cedar of Lebanon, 
the American tulip-tree and plane, wonderful fine 
elms, and untrimmed willows, in their natural state, 
which they hardly ever retain in Europe. We 
were shewn on the south bank of the river, near 
Putney, the house of Mrs. Clarke, of impudent 
fame ; and our boatman, as much au fait of the 
news of the court as that of Henry IV., in- 
formed us, that the illustrious lover still saw his 
siren ; — a most extraordinary circumstance, if true. 
The country-house of Mr. Hoare, the banker (the 
Bame gentleman, I presume, who does not sufier 
his visitors at Stourhead to sit down), looks very 
well. A small place belonging to Mrs. Byaham^ 
(Signora Storace,) appears very pretty. The Mar- 
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gravine of Anspach^s (Lady Craven,) is a house a 
pretensions. There is a ruin, which seems ready 
to tumble down only because it is ill-built j it was 
erected for a theatre. The ruin, the house, the 
summer-house, and other picturesquene^ses, are all 
huddled together, as in French-English gardens. 
The Duke of Buccleuch's under the hill at Rich- 
mond, looks perhaps better than aity other place- 
on the river; out then the grounds are very small^ 
and crowded between the high road and the river;, 
another sort of high road without dust. I own I 
can hardly forgive the Lord of the Esk for prefer- 
ring the banks of the Thames as a residence. This 
latter river makes the delight of the cockneys of 
London ; and, on Sunday particularly, the num- 
ber of pleasure-boats plying between Richmond 
and the capital is prodigious ; they are generally 
covered with an awning, and decorated with flags 
and streamers. The custom of stopping on the 
. lawns along the river, and making a rqHis chamr- 
pitre with provisions brought in the boat, proves^ I 
suppose, a great nuisance to the refined proprietors 
of tnese favourite spots ; for I have observed on 
several of them boards put up, with writing, for- 
bidding such trespasses and vulgar sports on their 
premises. The Bishop of Ijon(K>n, wanting to put 
a stop to this profanation of the Sabbath, thought 
it necessary to ascertain first the extent of the evil ; 
and to that end had the number of boats passing 
under the bridge in the course of one Sunday taken 
down, — but finding it to exceed 4000, he gave it 
up in despair. Although it should seem difficult ta 
be drowned in so inconsiderable a river as the 
Thames above London, yet accidents are frequent, 
from the imprudence of the city navigators, wha 
carry sail in these small boats, flat, and without 
VOL. II. N n. 
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ballast I have seen some of them sitting or tying 
over the awning, with the true temerity of inex* 
perience. 

No trade is inconsiderable in Loadon for the man. 
who is in vogue ; — ^it is.a condensed worlds where the 
smallest attraction finds multitudes in its sphere. 
Observing one day the admirable facility with which 
a friend of mine shaved himself, I inquired how he 
contrived to keep his razors in such good order. 
Mr. Clarke of £xeter Change, he told me, furnishes 
the requisite. This ingenious person has amassed 
a fortune of L. 100,000 by selling powder to 
sharpen razors. Being curious to know a perspa 
so distinguished in his line, I repaired to Exeter 
Change the very next day, and was shewn, at the 
extremity of the double row of shops, which all 
belong, (found, to Mr. Clarke, that gentleman him- 
self, established in a little nook behind the gate. He 
received me very civilly, — presented the only chair 
he could command, — and, at my request, gave roe a 
lesson of razor-strappingf pronouncing the word ra^ 
zor like ra in rasp^ which, from such a high autho- 
rity, must be considered as settling the pronuncia*. 
tion. For the sum of two shilhngs 1 have ac- 
quired all the skill, together with the materials, 
necessary to secure for the rest of my life a bles- 
sing I had wi^hed'for during thirty years, to wit, 
a constantly sharp rasior. While \ was there 
a gentleman called on business, and Mr. Clarke 
talked about bonds and mortgages,— elands and 
houses, — strapping all the while. A young girl, 
meantime, brought him his frugal dmnar in a 
small basket,-*— and he sleeps, I believe, in the 
loft above his $hop. Mr. Clarke conversed upon 
politics and America with very good sense. 
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No females of any rank are admitted into either 
House of Parliament during the sittings, but are 
admitted to'see it at other times as well as men, 
and we availed ourselves of this one morning* 
Some of the attendants are always within call }-— 
the settled price is a shilling for the House of 
Lords, and half price for the Commons. The up-* 
per house is rather the shabbiest of the two,^— the 
seats are of dirty red doth, — the walls hung round 
with an oW tarnished tapestry, representing the 
Artnada — and the femous woolsack, in tatters, is 
only a sort of deal bench, stuffed with hay. The 
temporary inclosure, made for the reception of the 
witifiesses in the late trial on the Berkely peerage, 
was still standing. The scandal of the evidence 
adduced on that trial, is fresh in the memory of 
the public. 

An acquaintance of ours occupies the house that 
was Richardson's at Hammersmith ; it is irregular, 
— rather small, — a little way jfrom the road, — ^has 
an excellent garden behind, of about two acres,-— 
walled round, and plenty of fine fruit, — ^green 
gages, — ^nectarines, — pears and grapes, some of 
which may very well have been planted by the au- 
thor of Clarissa. The greatest part of the ground 
is occupied by a neat lawn and a few trees. This, 
I should suspect, was probably a trim parterre in 
his time, with box borders. 

The water with which London is supplied, vras, 
it seems, conveyed by means of wooden pipes or 
logs, perforated, lying under ground, from which 
small leaden pipes branched out to each house. 
Workmen are now employed in taking up these 
logs, which appear mostly decayed, and substituting 
cast iron pipes. Those m the main streets, such as 
Oxford Street and Holborn, are enormously large ; 
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upwards of two feet diameter, branchi^ out, down 
the st^e streets, into pipes of the diameter of six 
inches. The water must* acquire a ferruginous 
Qualitj in its passage through so much iron. I 
tnink glass pipes might be made suffidentlj thick 
to bear moving ; and once in die ground, would 
last for ever, and communicate no impurity to ther 
water. 

There are many native £ast Indians lately land- 
ed. The^walk about the town with immense urn* 
brellas, particoloured, red and white, in alternate 
ribs, and a deep fringe all round. Who will say 
now that there is no sun in London, when tropical 
people are obliged to screen themselves from it« 
oeams! These men, who seem to be people oi 
some consequence, are extremely small and meagre. 
It must seem to them as if. they were among ra-* 
tagottians, although the inhabitants of London 
have no particular claim to size. They are much 
stared at, but not insulted. An Ebigiish mob is 
not that rude unmannerly thing it is generally 
taken for. It is difficult to conjecture what idea 
an East Indian may form, beforehand, of the 
mighty company and its august court ; but I should 
think he must experience some surprise as he ap- 
proaches the foot of his sovereign's throne, m 
Leaden-Hall Street. 

A singular cause came lately before the court, 
characteristic of the manners and government of 
this country. Education has been, for some time 
past, much in fashion, and there are schools brga* 
nizing everywhere, not only for the people in ge- 
neral, but for the army. The colonel of a regi- 
joient of local militia, caused a school to be eststo- 
lished for his men; one of them, however, refused 
tb attend, and, in consequence of general orders 
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frem the colonel, was put into confiMment. Tfa^ 
Rmn has since sued the officer who executed the 
colone^l's orders,— recovered L. 134, 10s, lOd,, and 
will probably recover further damages against the 
colonel himself who gave the order. A soldier 
may disob%y orders which are not authorized hr 
the articles of war,— he may even encourage hid 
fellows to disobey the same ; and the officer who 
receives an order from his superior officer, isUable 
to be prosecuted by the civil authority, if the order 
should happen to be irregular ; at the same time 
that he is liable to pumshment, by the articles of 
war, if he should reluse to obey, under a mistaken 
idea of the order being irregular. Therefore, it ts 
incumbent on a military man of any grade to be 
learned in the law, both civil and military. 

We left London on our return to America, oa 
Sunday the 15th September, 1811, and arrived on 
Wednesday evening at Liverpool, four hot and 
dusty days. I am convinced there is sun and blue 
sky enough in England to satisfy any reasonable 
person. We travelled by Coventry, Lichfield, New*- 
castle-under-Lyne, and Norwich, 226 miles ; about 
20 miles more than the real distance, owing to the 
custom of charging one mile for a fraction of a 
mile at every sta^e. 

We had seen Lichfield before, and had conceiv'- 
ed the country round it to be flat and marshy, 
instead of which, we found it at this time, by a dif- 
ferent road, varied and beautiful. We admired 
the fine cathedral once more ; the spires, three in 
number, and built of stone to the top, are bold and 
light. The innumerable statues, in niches, are so 
worn and defaced by time, as to disguise the miser- 
able execution and shocking taste of burlesque and 
low humour, general in the Gothic age : Those 
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venerable stumps suit their situation infinitely bet- 
ter as they are, than as they were. The rude 
figures about the walls of Gothic churches, princi- 
pally inside, lolling out their tongues, and pointing 
scornfully with their fingers, alluded, I under- 
stand, to the continual low squabbles bgtween the 
regular and secular clergy. The fine view of 
the Lichfield Cathedral, from the bridge leading 
to it, would be much improved if the few houses 
between it and the water wei-e removed, and a lawn 
substituted. Innumerable- flights of rooks fill all 
the inaccessible holes with their nests ; they skim 
the air, and wheel around the walls and spires of 
the venerable pile, like the flights of sea birds at 
the Needles. 

The country, nearly the whole way, had quite a 
woody appearance, from the number ot large hedge- 
row elms and ashes, — each distant view appeared 
like a forest. The land mostly meadows and pas- 
tures; — very few. cornfields, at least comparea to 
those on the Continent, where you meet every where 
with boundless fields of waving corn. This coun- 
try may well require foreign supplies, of grain. 
We passed the grand junction and other canals 
many times, on handsome stone bridges, and once 
went under the canal, by a sort of tunnel.. These 
canals are rarely carried on in a straight line for any 
long continuance? but wind around hills, graceful- 
ly enough, with a neat track path on one side, and 
are never offensive except when carried along-side 
a river; the effect being in these cases very awk- 
ward. 

We passed some very showy barracks, built of 
freestone, at a vast expense, with many subdivi- 
sions, and enclosed with high walls. The Romans 
had no such establishments for their army, — ^mud 
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huts, and a ditch, and all done by the soldiers 
themselves ; who, thus trained and employed, bore 
fatigue and hardships, that now destroy more men 
than the sword, in a British army particularly, I 
believe. The men loiter or lie about in the shade ; 
— ^neatand ^ood-looking, but very ill prepared for 
a campaign m Portugal. This applies also to their^^ 
cavalry. The horses are certainly handso|?ag^;^ — 
high fed, and pampered ; — their charge ia^irited 
and powerful : but every body says thej^re much 
sooner knocked up than the small, Wn cattle, of 
the French cavalry. / 

Lord Stafford has built himselr a fine EgyptiaD 
Mausoleum, near ' bj^he side of a austy 

road, unscreened by any trq^g»«.Jk(}d staring on tra* 
Tellers, who cannot hero inquiring^^'what this fine 
thing is for, which spoils a capital stand for an 
inn. The house itself has before it an extensive 
piece of water, artificial I presume, and fine 
woods hanging over. Lord Anson has a fine seat 
in the neignbourhood, and many other noblemen 
and gentlemen ; in fact the whole country is oc- 
cupied by the rich and great, and my astonish* 
ment is unabated. Where do the^ poor hide 
themselves ? — we do not perceive their dwellings 
any where. There are a few cottages to be seen, 
but the pots of geranium inside the windows, jessa- 
mine and roses outside, seem to place them above 
the reach of common labourers; those of America, 
with double pay, and provisions at half price^ have 
no such habitations, at least as to neatness and 
good repair. 

From Newcastle-under-Lyne, we went two miles 
out of our way to visit Etruria,, the famous manu* 
factory of earthen ware, founded by Wedgewood 
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and Bentley, about fifty years ago. : The day is 
ground by means of screws semsfin passing throoffh 
certain frames of the shape of funnels, and by 
other processes; then washed in a quantity of 
water), which carries away the finest parts only, ob- 
tained afterwards by the evaporation of the water* 
Flints calcined and pulverised are worked in the 
same manner. These sul^tances, mixed toother 
in certain proportions, determined by the kmd of 
ware intended to be made, form a paste, which is 
modelled and shaped by skilfiil hands. The neat, 
strong, light, and beautiful ware, known all over 
Europe by the name of Wedgewood, need not be 
described. This is not, however, a simple mano* 
factory of plates and dishes : Mr. Bentley, one of its 
founders, was a man of taste, and had travelled » 
Italy^ He introduced the classical forms of an*- 
tique vases, as much as these could be applied to 
real use in these modern times. He also imitated^ 
with great success, the fine ornamental vases oC 
Crreece and Rome, as well as antique canieos. 

To form an idea of the vast es^tent of these 
works, it is enough to know that the force of a 
steam^ngine, of eighty horse power, is requisite 
to set the whole in motion, and overcome the in- 
ertia of so much clay and water. You see but 
few workmen besides those employed in modelling 
the clay. All such processes as require the mere 
exertion of force regularly and uniformly apjJied, 
arc performed by various machines, all receiving 
their first impulse from the steam-engine. The 
unerring exactness and power, ever equal to a 
given end, of these creations of human intelligence, 
never fail to produce in me a lively feeling of ad- 
miratiop and enthusiasm, which I may have ex? 
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pressed before, although not half so often as it has 
oeen felt 

The coating of the Wedgewood ware was origi- 
nally, I belieye, composed of calx of lead, silex, and 
pounded glass. This glazing being in some degree 
soluble by acids, might be dangerous to health ; 
and I believe the lead is now totally excluded 
from its composition. These substances, with 
the addition, 1 believe, of some soda, are ground 
in water to the consistency of cream. The vase, 
already baked, is dipped into the liquorf which pe- 
netrates its pores, and leaves in them, and on the 
surface, by drying up, an extremely fine powder^ 
which is afterwards vitrified by exposure to heat, 
and partly incorporated in the substance of .the 
ware. The flowers, and other coloured orna- 
ments, are applied by the hands of female artists 
generally, and with much dexterity and quick- 
ness. . 

A private canal receives the produce of the ma- 
nufactory at the very door, and conveys it to the 
great junction canal, by which labour and break- 
age are saved. 

When I remember, the common-ware used in 
France, coarse and heavy, with the glazing seat- 
ing off, or full of cracks crossing each other in 
every direction, like lace-work, and retaining in 
their interstices the various juices of a hundred suc- 
cessive dinners, the vulgar blue border carried 
all round an awkward scolloped edge, it seems to 
me as if the useful arts had been then comparative- 
ly in their infancy.* 



* Tbe writer has had a glimpse of France again (1815), and 
acknowledges great improTements, in tbe arts at leasts and parti- 
cularly the one in question. 
VOL. n. 
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The county of Cheshire, which we have ladt 
traversed^ is famed for its salt-works and its cheeses. 
The salt-springs, with which it abounds, were used 
by the inhabitants long before they understood the 
art of making salt by evaporation and crystalliza* 
tion ; for we find Henry vl. inviting Dutchmen to 
come over and instruct his barbarous subjects in 
that simple art. The discovery of the beds of fos- 
sil, or rock-salt, is of a muc^h more recent date ; the 
first was found in 1670, at the depth of 34 yards^ 
in searching for coals near Northwich. The bed 
was 30 yards in thickness. This discovery occa- 
sioned new researches; and the same bed was dis« 
covered to extend all over the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In 1779, a new bed^ or stratum of salt^ 
was discovered near LawtcHi, 15 or 20 miles to the 
south-east of the first mines, at the depth of 42 
yards, four feet thick only. Beneath the salt, was^ 
a stratum of indurated clay of 10 yards; then a 
second bed of salt of four yards ; then 15 yards of 
the same clay ; and, finally, a third bed of salt^ 
through which they penetrated to the depth of 24 
yards, when, finding that .the centre ol the bed,, 
forming about 14 yards, was of a purer quality 
than the parts above or below, they stopped there. 
This experiment encouraged the miners of North- 
wich to look deeper for purer salt; and, in 1781,. 
thev penetrated to a new stratum of salt, 40 yard* 
in thicknessr, separated from the old one by a stra- 
tum of indurated clay of 10 yards. The centre of 
this new bed of salt was found to be much more 
free from earthy particles ; and it has been worked 
ever since. We descended into this mine. My 
companions, dressed in the costume of the p4acey 
a flannel over-all, were seated in a large tub, sus- 
pended by a rope ; one of the miners stood on the 
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«dge, to keep the tub steadj in its descent.^ At 
the depth of 330 feet, we found ourselves in a sort 
of palace of salt The ceiling, atK)ut 20 feet high, 
was supported by pillars 15 feet thick, at very bold, 
and, I should thinK, alarming distances, consider- 
ing the prodigious weight above. I measured 53 
steps (159 feet) between some of them! The area 
of the excavation may be equal to two or three 
acres ; and, if the work proceeds on the same plan, 
there will be some accidents. Other mines, in- 
deed, have sunk in ; and corresponding hoUowS) 
on the surface of the ground above, are shewn in 
several places in the neighbourhood. This rock 
of salt is much harder than I should have expect- 
ed; and, besides the use of the pick-axe, the 
wedge, and the crow-bar, the miners are obliged 
to blast with gun-powder. Some fragments are of 
the pure muriate of soda, ouite transparent; — ^but 
the general mass is of a dull reddish colour. We 
did not observe that it reflected the lights we car- 
ried, although that effect is reported to take place. 
The horizontal sections of the bed of rock-salt pre- 
sent various figures like sections of pillars, or a sort 
of Mosaic work, formed by concentric lines of an 
alternate paler and darker tint ; the intervals of the 
figures being of a whiter and purer salt, and the 
figures themselves varying from two to 12 feet in 
diameter. This regular arrangqjnent supposed 
the fluidity of the mass at some period, either by 
fusion or solution. The Huttonians see, in the 
Mosaic work, the sections bf prismatic pillars, 
like those of the basalt, and conclude that the 

* A miner had been precipitated, a short time before, dowa 
Hm shaft with the tub, which had not been properljr secured, and, 
cC coarse, killed on the spot. The particulars of this accideiiC 
were related to us bj his own father and mother. 
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mass has been in a state of fusion by fire ; while jthe 
Wernerians find, in some marks of stratification, a 
clear indication of the agency of the ocean.* The 
Huttonian theory, however, admitting the double 
agency of water and of fire, possesses in this, as in 
other respects, more probability. The argilla- 
ceous strata, interposed between each stratum of 
salt, as well above as beneath them, parallel to 
each other, and with a uniform dip of about one 
foot in nine, have certainly been formed by water; 
and it is scarcely possible to suppose a different 
origin to the intervening salt strata. A solution 
by heat may, however, have taken place at a sub- 
sequent period^ and determined the prismatic ar- 
rangement above-mentioned. Some naturaliists con- 
jecture that the beds, or rather masses of salt, were 
formed originally by the evStJoration of the water 
deposited by the sea into hollows and low grounds 
Hear its shores. The rock-salt of England is 
under the level of the sea, therefore might have 
been so deposited ; but there are mines of rock- 
salt in other parts of the world above the level of 
the .sea; and the theory is liable to so many other 
objections, that it does not seem to deserve any 
attention. It seems to me quite as probable that 
the sea should owe the salt it contains in solution 
to the mines of rock-salt with which it has come 
into contact, ^ that the latter should owe their 
formation to the evaporation of the sea-water, and 
precipitation of its salt. 

whatever the true theory of the formation of 
rock-salt may be, its importance as an article 

* No marine exuviee bare ever been discovered in the salt stra- 
ta, which is hzrdly reconcilable with the Neptunian formation, 
while the Huttonian theor7 would etplain the disappearance of 
marine remains* 
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of trade is well established. The whitest and 
purest is consumed or exported as it comes from 
the mine ; the red, contaming more or less earth, 
is dissolved in water ; and, after the impurities have 
subsided to the bottom, the brine is evaporated in 
boilers. The surface of the latter is from 20 to 30 
feet square, or even 1000 square feet, the depth 12 
to 16 inches ; — they are made of sheet-iron, heated 
by coals, which cost here, only 15s. a ton. The 
salt collects first on the surface in a slight crust, 
composed of small cubic crystals; it is soon preci- 
. pitated to the bottom, and new ones form and sub- 
side in succession, accumulating in a mass at the 
bottom. The size of the crystals varies with the 
different uses for which the salt is intended, and is 
determined by the degree of heat. The slower the 
evaporation, the larger the crystals. 

Fifty or sixtv thousand tons of roc^-salt are ex- 
tracted annually; one-third dissolved in water, 
and cryfitallized by evaporation, and two-thirds 
exported in its na'tive state ; more than half to Ire- 
land, and the rest to the Baltic. The quantity 
of purified salt, made from salt-springs, is estimated 
at 160,000 tons; two-thirds of that quantity con- 
sumed in Great Britain, and one-third in foreign 
countries, principally in the Baltic. There is then 
^bout 74,000 tons oi salt, of all sorts, exported an- 
nually to foreign countries, and principally in Brit- 
ish ships, equal to 370 cargoes of vessels, of the 
burden of 200 tons each: — so much for the direct 
trade. It has^ been seen before, that nearly twice 
that quantity of salt is used in Great Britain and 
its dependencies ; — that is to say, in Ireland, for 
the salting of beef; in Scotland, of herrings; and 
on the banks of Newfoundland, of cod-fish; there- 
fore salt contributes indirectly to other branches 
of trade, infinitely more considerable than the di- 
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rect salt trade* I am, however, speaking of what 
it was, onhr, for at present the exportations to the 
Baltic and to the United States are at a stand, to 
such a degree, that salt is fallen from 7d. or 8d. to 
3d. a bushel. It is remarkable that the salt con* 
sumed in England pays 15s. duty per bushel as it 
comes out of the mine ; — ^that is to say, sixty times 
the first cost. The quantity actually consumed in 
England is 17,000 tons, prooucing a revenue to the 
state of half a million sterling. A hundred years 
ago, Cheshire made salt only for its own consump- 
tion. 

It is a strange and melancholy spectacle to see 
the nations oi Europe endeavourmg, by every 
means in their power, to destroy that ad[mirable 
system of exchan^s, the effect and cause of their 
own superior civilization, — a system which renders 
each peculiar advantage common to all, and, 
with the means, extends the very faculty of enjoy- 
ment. They may, by mutual repulsion, force each 
other back many steps towards their ancient pover- 
ty and rudeness ; but for some years at least, and 
until population shall have been checked by po- 
verty, they will only increase mutually their mili- 
tary power. Miners and weavers, clerks and citi- 
zens, are driven by thousands to the army and 
navy; and the capital, hitherto kept in activity 
by their industry in the various useful arts, is lent 
to government, and feeds the war. 

r am indebted for most of the facts above stated, 
respecting salt-mines, to a valuable work* of Hen- 
ry Holland, M. D., whom we had the pleasure 
of knowing at Edinburgh, one of the two young 



* General View of the Agriculture of Cheshire, with Obser- 
nations, drawn up for the consideration of the Board of Agriculturet 
by Heniy HoUand, Vol. I. Oct. 1S08. 



gentlemen who accompanied Sir George Macken-* 
zie to Iceland. The principal object of the work 
being agricultural, I have likewise extracted a few 
facts on the subject, to make up for my own igno- 
rance. Cheese-making is a principal object of ru^ 
ral economy in Cheshire. There seems to be a 
great diyersitj of opinion among the farmers of that 
county, respecting the best breeds of milch cows^ 
and the most promising make and colotir. Upon 
the whole, it rather appears that the least hand* 
some are the best ; — a lesson of morality is thus un« 
expectedly furnished by the cow**stable. The ave- 
rage Quantity of cheese obtained per cow annually^ 
IS estimated at 300 Ib.^ Stall-feeding seems, m 
general, to prevail. The ox-cabbage, sugar-loaf 
cabbage, and Swedish turnip, are the kind of green 
food most esteemed. The turnips (ruta oagd) 
called Swedish, are kept, during winter, on the 
ground, in a heap of about six leet base, covered 
with straw. Turnips do not exhaust the soil, and 
yield as much as 20 or 24 tons per acre, and such 
a crop is worth L. 45 ; but half that quantity is a 
common crop. Turnips communicate a disagree- 
able taste to the milk,^ and are only given to the 
cows in winter, when the season of cheese-making 
is over. The large cabbage, and also the turnip- 
cabbage, (roA/-ra&f) are deemed betterfood than tur- 
nips, producing more milk, and of a supenor quality. 
The crop of potatoes is of most importance, both 
for men and cattle; and to the extensive cultivst- 

* In Sir William Petty's time, upwards of TOO years ago, aD 
Irish cow, fed upon two acres of pasture, and half an acre of 
meadow, was reckoned to yield three gallons of milk a-day during 
ttiree months, one gallon during the three successive months, ft 
quarter of a gallon during the three next months, and nothings 
more till it had a calf again; The rent of the pasture was 5s. the 
meadow 3s. ; the advance of money and risk, as much as the 
Seed, altogether I6s. for 384 gallons, or a halfpenny a-gallon. 
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tion of that root, more than to any other cause, the 
great increase of population, during, the last cen- 
tury, is to be ascnbed. Dr. Holland asserts, that 
many labouring families, and not patticularly poor? 
consume six or seven pounds of potatoes to one of 
bread. They are given, to cattle and horses, raw» 
and mixed with cut straw,-— ^r boiled, or rather 
steamed. The cattle prefer them boiled to raw. 
They are thought to be more nutrative when they 
have begun to sprout, owing to the saccharine 
principle secreted at that period, as is the case with 
malt. A farm is mentioned, upon which no less 
than 2000 bushels of potatoes were consumed an-» 
nually. An acre yields generally from 150 to 250 
bushels, of 90lbs. each ; the price is from lb. 6d. 
to 2s. per bushel, sometimes 3s. in the spring. The 
sea-mud deposited by the tide is an excellent man- 
ure ; and they put as many as 20 to 30 tons on an 
acre, procured at the rate of 6s. or 7s. per ton. A 
single parish (Frodsham), advantageously situated 
to procure that mai^ure, at the mouth of the Wea- 
ver, has been estimated to grow annually lOO/KK) 
bushels. Potatoes are kept like turnips during the 
winter, in a heap, covered slightly. 

The rent of cottages varies in this country from 
L. 4 to L. 9 ; the lowest have a small garden, — the 
highest land sufficient for the keep of a cow. This 
practice, of attaching a small portion of land to 
the cottages of labourers, is often deprecated as in- 
iurious. The disadvantage of small farms cannot 
DC doubted ; they require, in a great degree, the 
same implements and stock as large ones,— <lo not 
admit oi a proper division of la Dour, — and of a 
steady and regular employment of time. But the 
few acres of the cottage require, on the contrary, 
no stock, and take up only such leisure hours, or 
days, as he can spare from his regular calling, 
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while his young family are furnished with an em- 
ployment fitted to their strength. It would not 
answer as a main dependence, but is a valuable 
auxiliary. Considerea in the point of view of 
domestic comfort, the advantage is undeniable. 
And even if it were true, that a given number of 
labourers would raise somewhat less produce under 
the ^mfor table than the uncomfortable system^ 
surely the happiness of so many individuals is to 
come in for something in the calculation. I own 
I like the idea of an honest labourer coming home 
to his little garden-ground, with the pleasurable 
feel of ownership, reaping where he has sown : 

Warm'd as he works, and casts his look around 

On every foot of that improving ground ; 

It is bis own he sees ; his master's eye 

Peers not about, some secret fault to spy; 

Nor voice severe is there» nor censure known,— 

Hope, profit, pleasure — they are all bis own. 

I was struck with the following ingenious method 
of constructing covered draiha^ by means of bricks,. 
U inches long, 6 wide, and 3i inches in thickness.. 
On one of the sides is pressed in, at ^making the 
bricks, half a cylindrical piece of wood, of 3 inches 
in diameter. Two bricks of this form, laid face 
to face, leave of course a circular hole of three 
inches between them for the passage of water ; 
placed end to end at the bottom of a ditch, and,, 
covered with earth, they form a permanent draiut 
not liable to get out of oider. 

Here is the plan of a good farming-establish^ 
tnent of this country, which, although notuniform« 
ly that of all the farms, vet gives an idea of that 
good order, and finish of utility, to generally oh^ 
«^rvable in this country. 

foil. tL F p 
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The average rate of lands is SOs. an acre. Dr. 
Holland informs us, that the county of Cheshire 
(a spot of 35 miles, perhaps, bj 25,) reckons fifty 
fortunes from 1^3000 to L. 10,000 a^jear, and the 
same number from L. 1000 to L. 3000. 

There is visibly less bustle of trade^ and less 
display of wealth, now,, at Liverpool, than when 
we first saw it.. Failures have oeen very nume^ 
rous; there are but few now:-«aIl the tottering 
bouses haVe fallen; the others ^lo nothing, and 
live upon their means. The merchants appear 
sbgularly. well c reconciled to their hew situation*. 
In fact, a ^neral calamity,. which does not threat- 
en life or nealth, ^and.does not deprive us of real 
liecessaries, is scarcely a ealtttmtyi It is of very 
little consequence whether a man keeps his car-* 
riage, or is waited on by one servant or ten, pro- 
vided his neighbours are not better ofi* than himselfl 
There arie but few private carriages to be seen 
here at present, and hardly any parties last, win- 
ter, but no perceivable gloom and despondency. 
BuiMings, public and private, go on briskly, and even 
ship^buiiding is not abandoned. * Few people seem 
Ito consider peace as possible, and they look for- 
ward to a continuation of the present system of 
thingis as a necessary evil. Money, for want of 
employment, bears a low interest ; gbod notes or 
acceptances at six months can be discounted at 2f 
percent.; hence Government finds little difficulty in 
filling loans, and the same cause fills the army and 
navy. Commercial distress is felt 'more severely 
in manufacturing towns. A single house of Man- 
chester discharged last Saturday 1200 workmen; 
another 500 ! These poor people must live, — and 
in some parishes the poor-rates are already 6s. in 
the ppund ! Live* they may dfertainly, for there is 
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not less food in the country. The rich will have 
to pay them to be soldiers, or to do nothmg, instead 
of paying for the luxuries imported f5pom foreigli 
countries, in exchange for articles of home manu- 
factures. 

We have visited the asylum for the blind ; a most 
humane establishment, by ^hich a number of unfor* 
tunate individuals are made happy by employment 
and independence.* They learn a trade, — are sup- 
ported for three or four years, — and dismissed with 
a little fund. They weave cloth very well, make 
neat pretty baskets, elegant rugs for fire-places, 
bed-side carpets, &c. &c. and some of them are ^ood 
musicians. They give weekly concerts, and the 
correctness, vigour, and expression of their singing 
are surprising. There were some fine voices, and 
the organ was played by the blind. Unconscious of 
hoks^ and totally unable to modulate their features9 
the expression of their countenance had no miide 
but inward feelings, which lead them rigat in 
some instances, and wrong in others. We ob- 
served some of the women smiling sweetly at each 
other; and at other tiipes, but mostly the men, 
making hideous grimaces, with odd uncouth atti- 
tudes and gestures, particularly when singing. 
Some of these poor people, traversing a court to 
go to dinner, turned to the sun, lookmg up to it, 

^ This establishment began in 1791, since which 3! I persons 
have been admitted. Twenty-two were admitted last year, and 
26 lef^ it. Of the latter, six died, five were dismissed for miscon- 
duct, six went away before their time. There, are fire men to 
one woman. The annual expense is about L. 50CK). The sale of 
the articles manufactured amounts to L. SOOO, and the difference, 
L. 3000, comes from subscriptions and donations. Many of the 
blind, af^er serving their regular time, are able not only to sup- 
port themselreSy but even a family, from the proceeds of ^eir 
industry. * 
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much pleased with seeing some glimmering of 
light 1 asked one of the women how long it was 
since she had lost her sight ? Since she was a year 
old, she said* ^^ You have of course no idea of 
what light is J you do not think of it, I suppose/' 
•* Indeed I do but too much !" Others declared 
they cared very little about it 

oy/. 25, 1811. — ^We are waiting only for a 
change of wind to go on board the ship which Is 
to carry us away, for ever perhaps, from a country, 
where we have been received with kindness, and 
where we leave a^few friends. There is a serious-^ 
ness in the thought, — and the near prospect of a 
^Qg voyage, and all its hazards, is not likely to dis-* 
mpate tne gloom. If I was asked, at this moment, 
for a summary opinion of what I have seen in Eng- 
land, I might probably say, that its political instil 
tations present a detail of corrupt practices,— of 
profusion,— and of personal ambition, under the 
mask of public-spirit very carelessly put on, more 
disgusting than 1 should have expected: the work- 
ings of we selfish passions are exhibited in all 
their nakedness and deformity. On the other 
hand, I should admit very readily, that I have found 
the great mass of the people richer, happier, and 
more respectable, than any other -with which I am 
acquainted. I have seen prevailing among all 
ranks of people that emulation of industry and in- 
dependence, which characterize a state of advan- 
cing civilization, properly directed. The manners, 
and the whole deportment of superiors to inferiors, 
are marked with that just regard and circumspec- 
tion, which announce the presence of laws equal 
.for all. By such signs I know this to be the best 
government that ever existed. I sincerely admire 
it in its results, but I cannot say I particnlarly like 
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the means. What I dislike here, I might be told, 
belongs to human nature in general ; to the world, 
jrather than to England particularly. It may be 
-so, — and I shall not undertake the panegyric of 
either the one or the other. 

The government of England h eminently prac* 
tical. The one under which I have lived many 
years might be defined, on the contrary, a govem- 
inent of abstract principles. Certain opinionig 
have taken possession of men's minds, and they 
cling to them, as to the religion in which they were 
born, without examination. The measures of the 
government have the prejudices of the multitude 
for their bases, — always tlie same under any change 
of circumstances, — and to be obeyed, in defiance 
of the better judgment of that very government. 
Were the people left to themselves, they might 
come to a right judgment of things ; but they are 
encompassedf by newspapers, conducted by the 
mercenary pens of men, often forei^ers^ who find 
it more convenient to flatter prejudices, and inflame 
passions, than to rectify and enlighten ; they fol^ 
low the stream of public-opinion,— yet they swell 
the tide, giving it its headlong violence ;* .and the 
people believe themselves free, Under an oligarchy 
of newspaper writers. 

* The principal distinction in the United States is that of poor 
and rich. The poor being more numerous,. are, by virtue or the 
universalitj of suffrage, the sovereign, whom government must 
obey, or be dismissed. The rich are naturally an object of jea- 
lousy to the poor, particularly when neither birth, nor scarcely 
any other superiority, softens the inequality, and renders it re- 
spectable. Therefore the measures of government must be unfa- 
vourable to the rich ; that is, to commerce, the only road to 
wealth in the United States. It is observed, that almost every in- 
dividual who becomes wealthy enters ipso facto the ranks of op- 
position, and vke versa tboae of fallen fortunes. Talents are t» 
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The difierent governments of the Contment of 
Europe, old and mfirm, are half-factious, half-deck 
potic ; — one alone, purel;^ despotic, overpowers the 
others by its unity and its energy. This state of 
things, whidi considers the people as a mere instru* 
ment, and has the prince for its sole objeet; makes, 
of course, secret enemies of all those who do not share 
in his greatness, and are out of the sphere of his splen* 
dour. England, after all, is the only country in the 
world, where chance perhaps, as much as human 
wisdom, compounding with the vices and the vir* 
tues of our species, has effected a treaty between 
them, assigning to each their respective and proper 
shares, and framing its political constitution on the 
constitution of human nature, has reared an edi* 
fice of mixt apd irregular architecture, equally dis* 
tant from the Grecian and the Gothic, — with little 
beauty and outward graces, — ^but solid, convenient, 
and easy to repair. 

be found in opposition to government in America as in England^ 
because it is the brilliant side ; but wealth in England is arrayed 
on the side of government, with whom it feels safe, while iti Ame- 
rica it feels the ilUwiU of a goTemment dependent on the poor, 
and seeks the protection of the talents in the opposition. A little 
more poverty in the multitude, and property will fall an easy prey 
by such means as an income-tax assessed arbitrarily by cornmis* 
sloners in support of any popular measure,— «by the establish* 
ment of a national paper money ,— •by a maximum perhaps. The 
insecurity of property will then operate, as it has done every 
where, in Turkey, in Persia, for instance^ and, in 'a less degree, 
in those parts of Europe, where the government could raise arbi- 
trary taxes on industry, and where tlie administration of justice 
was dependent. The insecurity of property is invariably fol- 
lowed by relaxation of industry and improvements, igaorancft 
9nd rudeness ; and, finally, the establishment of a simple arbitra- 
ry government It is no new observation, that every revolution 
c<»tains the seeds of another, most opposite in its nature, and 
scatters them behind it. We have to see what is to spring up in 
America fsom a purely popular revolutien, 
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Of the nation itself, its distinctive and nation- 
9I character, it would be difficult to give any but a 
comparative opinion. No national character is, I 
fear, very excellent in itself, and the least bad 
must be deemed good. Among the nations of 
Europe, the two most conspicuous in civilization, 
in arts, and in arms, the nearest probably in their 
tastes and manners, yet so distant, — capable of un- 
derstanding one another so well, — yet so different 
in their respective tempers and turn of mind, pre- 
sent themselves naturally as fit objectis of com- 
parison. I know them well I think; and feel an 
equal interest for both. I once called one of 
the two countries my own, and spent in it my 
early youth, I have visited the other in my ma- 
turer age, and the best friends I have on earth 
were bom there. > 

The jpre tensions of the two parties are certainly 
comprehensive. The English, for instance, lay- 
claim to a certain superiority of moral rectitude, 
of sincerity, of geperosity, of humanity, of judg- 
ment, of firmness and courage ; they consider them- 
selves as the grown men of Europe, and their 
neighbours as sprightly children, and that is the 
character they give them when in their best hu- 
mour, — ^for otherwise they might be disposed to 
take Voltaire at his word, who said they were 
moitie singes et mqitii tigres. 

The French, on the other hand, admit of no 
comparison as to nicety of taste, versatility of ge- 
nius, and perfection in all the arts of civilization. 
In high honour, in generosky, in courage, they 
yield to none. 

The lower people in England hold other nations 
in thorough contempt. The same rank in France, 
in the interior of the country 9I least, «dcarcely 
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know* there are other nations; — their geography 
is that of the Chinese. 

Of all the various merits claimed by the proud 
Islanders, I belieTe none is less disputed liian that 
of generosity. It is not only a received thing that 
an fin^lishman has always plenty of money, and 
gives it away very freely, but no sacrifice of a 
higher kind is supposed to be above his magnani- 
mity. I have to remark, on this subject, that those 
who give a little, after promising much, appear to 
, have given nothing, while those who, without pro- 
mising any thing, give a little, have credit, on the 
contrary, for giving a grea^ deal. This accounts, 
in part^ for the two opposite reputations, the one 
for unmeaning politeness and mere show of senti- 
ments, the other for simple and blunt generosity. 
The fact is, as to giving suDstantially,*that it is much 
easier for the finglish to do than the French, and 
accordingly much more is given in money by the 
ibrmer than by the lattery but I doubt extremely 
whether the English are more disposed, than their 
neighbours, to bestow their time and personal at- 
tention upon their friends in iNckness or misfor-* 
tune, and upon the distressed in general. There 
is in England a sort of fastidious delicacy, coldness, 
or pride, which stands a good deal in the way of 
active 'benevolence. The ties of blood are also, 
I think, weaker than in France. People seem to 
calculate with more strictness how far the claim of 
kindred extends, and even the highest degree of 
consanguinity, that of parents and children, seems 
to command rather less deference and respect. A 
cousin may certainly not* be more to you than an- 
other man, yet it is an amiable error, and a useful 

* Scarcely Icnm; fi>r they have, of late, learned t^klicyir ! 
VOL. II. qq 
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one, to think yourself obliged to show some kinJ-' 
iiess, dnd feel some particular sympathy for the 
man, whom nature has placed nearly in the s^me 
rank of life with yourself^ and whom you are likely 
to meet ofteneist m your journey through life. 

The English are better reasoners than the 
French, and therefore more disposed to be just, — 
the first of moral qoaKties; and yet the propensity 
to luxury and ostentation is so strong, as well as so 
general here, as to expose thrs^ same sense of justice 
to hard trials. I neyer knew a prodigal who was 

i'ust, nor indeed truly generous, — he never has it ii» 
lis power, « 

I do not conceive it possible for some of the most 
horrible scenes of the French Revolution to be 
acted here, in any event. The people in France 
are capable of greater atrocities than those of Eng- 
land, but I sjiould think the latter sterner, — ^less 
prone to cruelty, but less susceptible of pity. 

There are perhaps^, at this- moment, mor^ distin- 
guished men of science at Parrs than in Londo% 
and I think it is admitted by the Eiiglish them- 
selves. But there are certainly better scientific 
materials here, and in the long-run, accuracy and 
depth should prevail over quickness of parts. 
However the account may stand between the two 
nations, as to the higher sciences, I ani convinced 
that cultivation of mind is more general in Eng- 
land than in France : It is indeed the bright side of 
English society. That conceited ignorance, for- 
ward loquacity, heedless and loud argnmentatiofi, 
which nil the common intercourse of men in 
France, is comparatively unknown here ; and with 
so much better reasoning faculties, I do not think 
there is half so many logical attempts. A man 
of sense once remarked that -he never Ijeard the 
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concluding formula Done introduced in a Parisian 
^conversation, without *expecting something eji^ces- 
sively'absurd to follow immediately. 

There^is liindoubtedly in the English tibord a 
coldness and reserve which discourage and repel 
at first sight; in the French, on the contrary, a 
warmth and an openness which invite confidence, 
and put you at ease instantly. The historian. 
Gibbon, said once, in speaking of French society, 
^'I know that generally there is no depending 
much on their professions, yet, as far as I was 
concerned, I really believe they were sincere," 
This exception the historian made in his own fa- 
vour may well excite a smile; yet his error was in 
the general opinion he had formed, not in the in- 
dividual one. The kindness shown to strangers, 
and expressions of interest lavished upon them, are 
really felt at the moment. Their feelings might 
not last long, nor bear the test of any great sacri- 
fice of private interest or convenience. Those who 
express them are inconsiderate and frivolous, but 
not insincere. I do not know whether I might ^ 
not choose to live with the English, but I should 
undoubtedly find more pleasure in visiting the 
French. The reserve and coldness of the former 
wear off in time ; the warmth of the latter cools, 
and the two manners meet at last, c la tiedeurj 
which is the common and usual degree €>( interest, 
and all you can really hope to inspire in general 
and mixt society. The advantage of superior and 
more general cultivation, of a greater range of 
ideas and surer taste, must, however, remain on 
the , side of the English. Taste! I think I hear 
the French exclaim, — what a contradiction, after 
what you have yourself said of the grossness and 
nideness of the English stage ; the indecent abuse 
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of their ne wspa][)ers, their libels, and so mao j affen-^ 
sive. habits add customs ! Perfectly consistent cha- 
racters, I might answer, are only to be met with in 
novels. Nature does not produce any ; gnd such a 
picture might be drawn of departures from good 
taste in French manners, and in French literature, 
as might show the propriety of toleration to simi- 
lar ones in foreign countries. 

I have introduced occasionally in this Journal, 
desultory remarks Qn several branches of English 
literature, as my attention was called to them by 
the occasion. A deeper examination of the subject 
would not have suited the plan of this work. I 
can only say for myself, that I prefer the EkigUsh 
literature to the French, upon most of those sub- 
jects with which I am acquainted. I am aware of 
the danger to which I expose myself by this rash 
declaration; and shall not deprecate the national 
resentment of my French readers, by common- 
place confessions of mj own unfitness to judge. 
Many undoubtedly have a more general knowledge 
than I have of the literature, not only of their 
own country, but of both countries. Few, how- 
ever, of my countrymen choose to make any fi>- 
rei^ language so far their own, as to be fair judges; 
and on this last qualification mostly, I venture to 
rest my right to form an opinion of my own, and 
avow it. My French readers being now informed 
that the English have du Goiti will hear with less 
surprise than they would otherwise have felt^ that 
they have de la Gaiiti. They do not certainly 
possess the gaiitS of manners of their neighbours; 
-—they have not the happy faculty of being amus- 
ed without amusement. I think also that EnfflisJi 
imirits would n6t have survived the trials to vmich 
tne French have been exposed ; the latter have 
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this buoyancy in their blood, ttae former in their 
mind only ; but mirth is by no means so foreign to 
English manners as is supposed in France. In- 
deed I do not know whether a laugh, a true joyous 
laugh, is not as common in the one as in the other 
.country; and although there is infinitely less 
animation, I doubt whether there is less cheerful- 
ness. 

Upon the whole, I believe the national differen- 
ces to have less reality than appearance. TJbe 
same vices, and the same virtues,— -the same pro- 
pensities and views, under very different forms, are 
found in both countries, more nearly alike than is 
generally supposed. 



I have said nothing of our first voyage across the 
Atlantic; and little that is new or interesting can be 
^aid on the second. Other travellers have inform^ 
ed the public of the dangers, the dulness, and the 
amusements of a^ea life, which admits of little va- 
riety.. Traversing the ocean from the new to the 
old world, you may calculate upon favourable 
viiMls nearly the whole passage, and the reverse^ 
of course, on your return. Accordinglv our first 
voyage was of twenty-two days, and the second 
fifty-seven. Between the 50th and the 60th degrees 
of latitude, the wind blows west the three-fourths 
of the year. After we had been at sea five weeks, 
we might have returned to England in five days ; 
lying to a great part of the time, and losing one 
day what we haa gained the day before. 

Those who have not been at sea, form an. exag- 
gerated idea of the height of the waves. It is not 
UQCommon for seamen themselves to speak of them 
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as being mountcim high^^ as high as the mast- 
head sometimes, — this IS a prodigious exaggeration. 
The waves in a gale of wind do not exceed ten or 
twelve feet above the common level, and as the 
depression is equ^l to the elevation, the greatest 
inequalities scarcely exceed twenty feet:— therefore, 
when the vessel lies in ^he hoUow or in the trough . 
of the sea, the summit of the highest waves is but 
a few feet above the eye of the spectator on the 
deck ; which is sufficient, however, to hide objects 
at some distance, such as the hull of another ship, 
and even its masts, and make him fancy that the 
intermediate ridges of water are as high as the 
mast-head which they hide. Every one knows, 
however, that a low wall or hedge often hides a 
mountain. 

The wrinkles on the surface of a fish-pond, ad- 
vancing in an extended line abreast before the wihd, 
are an exact representation, on a small scale, of the 
great waves of the ocean. It is really impossible to 
see, without surprise and admiration, the facility with 
which these liquid ridges, advancing successively, 
as if to overwhelm the ship, pass under it, or rather 
lift it up, and let it slide down gently behind them; 
a good ship runs really very little risk in an open 
sea, however agitated it may be. If you strike one 
of the largest chords of an mstrument, and observe 
its vibrations, you will have an exact idea of the 
motion of the sea during a storm, — ^the water rises 

* In a great storm, the velocity of the wind Js estimated at fifty 
or sixty miles an hour, while the hurripanes of the torrid zone, 
which 'unroof bouses, and demolish trees, suppose a velocity of 
eighty or one hundred miles ^n hour ; but it does not follow that 
the height of the Waves often or twelve feet iH a storm, is racreas- 
fid in that proportion in a hurricane. 
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fthd falls alternately, with very little change of 
place, although it seems to fly before the wind. 
The summit alone of the waves, bent over and 
broke by the violence of the wind, is carried away 
in the shape of. spray. A piece of wood floating on 
the surface driifts very little, and if a ship, lying to, 
drifts two or three miles an hour, it is only because 
the masts and rigging, even without sails, give so 
much hold to the wind ; and, far from the ship 
drifting with the sea? it is evident that it moved 
against it, since a vessel Ijinff to, that is to say, 
very near broad-side to the direction of the wind 
and waves, drifts much less than before the wind^ 
although in this last situation it gives so much lesst 
hold to the wind. 

It is a pleasure to see that small blackish bird, 
called by the sailors Mother Carey's chicken, and 
a larger bird quite white, fly round and rotind the 
ship m a storm, gliding through the air with asto- 
nishing rapidity, without any seeming^ motion of 
their own, cutting the top of the waves, now and 
then, with a sudden dip of the extremity of one of 
their wings. Whether they move with the wind, 
or against it, makes no perceptible difference in 
the ease and rapidity of their movements. 

Wishing to practice taking the lunar distance at 
sea, I had provided myself with a sextant, and 
took observations whenever it was practicable, both 
passages. Seamen have the reputation of being 
yeiT jealous of all that relates to their business, 
ancf displeased with passengers who meddle with 
it. I must do the justice to the captains with 
whom we sailed both times, one Enghsh, and the 
other American, to say, that I experienced nothing 
of the kind from them ; they joined, on the con- 
trary, with perfect good-humour, in working the 
lunar distance ; being oetter acquainted with it thaii 
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I was myself, they were, of course, abote jealousy 
on the subject. The lunar observation requires 
too much exactness to be easily taken on the bois- 
terous seas of northern latitudes, wheiiB much 
practice is necessary to succeed. Notwithstanding 
the mevitable errors attending the adtation of the 
vessel, it gave us our longitude much nearer than 
the dead reckoning, so liable to error, particularly 
from the effect of the gulf-stream,* and received 
from the sight of land a pleasing confirmation. 

JVw. 20.— Latitude 39** 18', longitude 67° 5»'. 
The wind at last perfectly favourable, and near the 
end of our voyage. About noon a sail was descried 
from the mast-head, north-west twelve or fifteen 
miles, standing towards us. At two o'clock tfie 
ship was within hail, and we shortened sail ; it was 
a British frigate, the Bel videre, Captain Byron. 
After the usual questions and answers, we were 
ordered to heaVe to, and an ofiicer soon came on 
board, who, after examining the ship's papers'be- 
low, and the crew on deck, returned to the frigate. 
We looked with anxiety for the signal to make 



* The waters of the ocean between the tropics have a general 
motion from east to west, which produces an accumulation in the 
bay of Mexico ; whence they are forced back, and passing be- 
tween the Bahama islands and Florida, in a direction nearly 
parallel to the coast of North America, form that great current 
called the Gulf-stream, which flows in a north east direction, 
inclining east towards the, southern extremity of the great bank of 
Newfoundland ; whence it pursues its course directly towards 
Europe, broader and weaker as it advances, and expires at last on 
the western coast of Scotland and Norway. Seeds from the West 
Indies are deposited on these coasts every year, such as the seeds 
of cassia, cashew-nuts, bottle-gourd, mimosa, scandeus, logwood, 
and eocoa, often in such a state of preservation, as with ease to 
vegetate. 

Long lines of floating weeds and seeds are observed on the 
ocean, extending north and south, and travelling slowly towards 
Europe. 
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ftajly whidb^ however, was n6t given, and we were 
soon boarded again by another officer, sent to ex« 
amine more particularly^ a young man without a 
protection, but styling himself a midshipman in the 
Ainerican navy, although before the mast on board 
a merchantman ; which, however, proved all cor^ 
rect. And, after a detention of two hours and a 
half of the first easterly wind we had sbce we left 
England, the wished-for signal was made (lowering^ 
the colours) and we instantly filled, and resumed 
our course, at the rate of nearly ten knots an hour^ 
direct on New York for the first time* The officers 
behaved civilly, and informed us that they had 
spoken, a few hours before, a British packet four 
days from New York, — reporting that the negoci- 
ation with Mr. Foster was going on, and that an 
American minister would be sent shortly to Eng* 
land : — ^the news altogether peaceful. 

Notwithstanding tnis stnct examination, our 
cook, a British negro, without a protection, had 
remained undiscovered in the smoke of his cabouse,. 
and I have reason to believe that our sailors were 
not all in conscience what their protections stated 
them to be. The danger to which a real Ameri- 
can sailor is exposed, (^ being forcibly taken away 
by the first English man of war met at sea, is cer- 
tainly in the highest degree revolting, and will lead 
to interminable wars as soon as there is more- 
equality of strength between the two nations, unless 
some letter mode should be devised, of securing 
the British the right they undoubtedly have to the 
services of their own men. Some, I have no doubt,, 
might be found, if they were sought in the true 
spirit of peace, from wnich the present irritatioaU- 
unfortunately very distant. 

vou 11. R r 
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luELAim) diTided into small priQcipalities, hostfle 
to each other, was conquered, without difficulty^ 
by the English, in a single campaign under Henrj 
H. (1172\ He founded his right on a bull of the 
Pope Aarian HI. obtained a few years before. 
The inhabitants were left in possession of &eir 
tsmds; a small number of Ei]^shmen remained 
among them, too few to bind &e two naticms to- 
lather, but enough to recall to the Irish their sub- 
luntion. To the time of Henr^ VIII. ^^ an Eng- 
lishman was not punishable for killing an Irishman^ 
and lived in Ireland as the Europeans do in Ameri- 
ea.^* Reciprocal hatred, violence, and revenge, 
perpetuated the national distinctions; and four 
centuries of oppression, sedition, and anarchy, 
confirmted the native ferodty of the people. Ire- 

« Sir WiUism P«t^, pap 376. 
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land was not really subdued till the latter part oi 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1603\ The S^an* 
iards, who had repeatedly, during this lon^ reign^ 
landed troops in Ireland, to assist the natives in 
their insurrections, did not fail to represent the 
Queen as an heretic, who had forfeited the throne ; 
and the Irish, who had remained Catholics, princi- 
pally because England was Protestant, readily 
adopted these ideas. To show in what manner 
this colonial war was conducted, the following fact^ 
selected from many others reported by Hume, is 
sufficient After the taking of a fort in Kerry^ 
(1580) Gray, a general of Elizabeth, " who wa* 
attended by a very small force, finding himself em- 
barrassed with so many prisoners, put all the Span- 
iards . and Italians to the sword without mercy, and 
hanged about 1500 Irish, — a cruelty which gave 
greiU displeasure to Elizabeth}''* but it does not 
appear tiiat the general was either punished or 
disgraced. 

Thus pacified, this miserable people soon re- 
volted a^am ; and, finally, in 1641, we -find them 
abandoning themselyes to a delirium of reyetuge, 
for which a precedent could scarcely be founo^in 
any age or countij. It was an universal St. Bar- 
tholomew, but of a cruelty far more recherche^ 
Neither age nor sex were spared ;--^hildren at the 
breast; — ^the very cattle ! - AH that bore the name 
of English were surprised, tortured,: slaughtered, 
bui^t alive, with circumstances of cruelty, fronf 
the recital of which the mind turns with astonish* 
ment and horror. Promises of safety, confirmed 
by the most solemn oaths, were employed to dis- 
arm, by capitulation, those victims wiibhadrrea^ 

: * Humie'fl HIstof jr. 



«d i^es capable of defence ; but they bad no 
•oraer surrendered, than, with savage taunts and 
derision, they were made to share the fate of their 
countrymen,*— and all in the name of God and 
d^ Catholic church! The city of Dublin alone es- 
caped. 

Charles L was dienon bad terms with his Par- 
liament; they suspected him of beii^^ concerned 
m this outrage of the Catholics ; and, instead of 
sending to Ireland forces adequate to the protec« 
tion of the miserable remains of the Englisn popu- 
lation, the rage of. party made them listen with 
a sort of satisfaction to the recital of every enor^ 
mity, in which they hoped the King might be im- 
plicated ! This unfortunate Prince was forced to 
ecmclude a truce with the Irish rebels, or rather 
with those ferocious beasts, unworthy of the name 
«of men; but the Parliament were highly offended^ 
and refused ta ratify it. Catholicism was certain- 
ly a sort of bond of union between the kin^ and 
the Irish; therefore we find them negociating 
' with the Lord-Lieutenant, Ormond, for the support 
of the royal cause ; — then betraying him at the In* 
stigation of the Poipe's Nuncio;^ — then making ne# 
advances, but always without virtue, without 
union or constancy, and even without courage; 
at least without that courage of the mind, which 
distinguishes men from brute animals. — ^Hence, Ire- 
land never succeeded in any scheme of emancipa- 
tion, and 1ms always been defeated in a body, not* 
withstanding the constitutional bravery of Irishmen, 
which is almost proverbial. 

The establishment of the republic in England, 
brought with it the hour of retribution. Cromwell 
laid ms iron hand on the rebels, with that sagacity 
and prompt decision which characterized him; he 
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disconcerted the measures of their chiefs; the 
barbarous punishments he inflicted, spread terror 
and consternation ; his very name concjuered be- 
fore his arms. In three months (from August to 
November 1649) all this revolutionary organization 
was crushed and dissipated, and the country sub- 
dued. He allowed, in his clemency, forty thousand 
Irish soldiers, (about double his own number) to 
banish themselves for ever from their own cou&* 
try.* There were still, during the following yeani, 
some slight commotions, promptly repressed, and 
rigorously punished by Ireton, the inflerible lieu- 
tenant of Cromwell, and by Ludlow, and the go- 
Ternment was finally placed in the hands of cdmr 
missioners* 

A contemporary writer, Sr William Petty, says 
this rebellion cost the lives of 112,000 English, and 
504,000 Irish by the sword, famine, and pestilence, 
in 11 years. lie estimates the population of Ire- 
land, at the close af these II years (1652) at 
850,000; therefore more than <ine-thtrd* of the 
population had been destro^red. ^^ The c^ise oC 
this war, he says, was a desire of the Romists to 
recover the church revenue, worth about L. 110,000 
per^atmum^ and of the common Irish to get all the 
ICnglishmen^s estates ; and of the 1 or 1 2 grandees 
of Ireland to get the empire, of the whole. But 
the English won, and have (besides other pretenr 
ces) a gamester's r^ht at least to their estates. 
As to the blood shed m the c<Hitest, God best knows 
who did occasion it.'' 

After the restoration of the monarchv, the afiairs 
of Ireland were found still more difficult to manage 
than they ever had been. The Irish Protestants, 

* Sir Williato Petty. 
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and th0 English, dispossessed by the assassins of 
1641, had just claims on their former properties. 
These assassins had, however, received their par- 
don from Charles I. in consideration of the assist* 
ance they had engaged to give him, and they 
thought themselves entitled to retain what they ' 
possessed at the period of their treaty. Cromwell 
had since driven away, without distinction, all the 
jlifaabitants of (he provinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Ulster, and disposed of their lands. It waa 
dangerous to disturb again this new body of pro* 
prietors, and besides all these claims, there were 
others for military services against the rebels from 
1641 to 16d2. It was impossible to satisfy every 
body, or to adopt any measure which should not 
occasion discontents ; and, as if they were not suffix 
cieritly nuofbrous, the English, parliament, blinded 
hj its hatred against Papists, thought fit to prohi?*^ 
bit, in 1668, the importation of cattle from Ireland^ 
the only article a poor country, without industry, 
could furnish in exchange. Subdued by misfor- 
tune, the Irish, did not rise, but the parliament 
seemed to tirge them to it, by accusations of ima- 
ginary plots. Men of respectability and peace- 
able disposition, ^ere condemned and executed 
upon the testimony of suborned witnesses.* All 
this was about 1 681. A few years after (1 687) we 
find the new king, James iL, coercing his Irish 
subjects in a contrary direction. By the favour 
of the short popularity he enjoyed at the begin- 
ning of his reign, he persecuted the Protestants 
as vigorously as the Catholics had been under the 
preceding reign. No Roman province, subjects 
of Lacedemon or Athens, or ally of modem 

* Humc'ti History, Vol. VIII. 
VOL. II. S S 
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France, were ever plundered so systematically as 
the Irish. They made a struggle for liberty un- 
der Charles L, and wer^ plundered ; — ^for royalty 
under Cromwell, and were plundered ; — they 
fought for James IL, and were plundered. The 

Slunders of the rebellion were sanctioned by the 
Lestoration; — those of the Revolution confirmed 
since by numerous penal laws. 

Sir William Petty, already quoted, was physician 
of the army which had suppressed the relbeHion 
of 1641, and wrote, in 1672, an account of wh^t 
had taken place in his time, and under his eyes. 
The testimony and opinions of this very intelligent 
contemporary writer, are calculated to excite 
great interest ; and when he speaks in the favour 
of the Irish, or at least against the treatment they 
have experienced, he may be the more*credited, as 
having made his fortune at their expense;* he 
cannot be supposed to have felt atjy particular 
kindness for them. " Some furious spirits, he says^ 
have wishied that the Irish should rebel again, that 
they might he put to the sword ; bat I declare that 
motion to be not only impious and inhuman, but 
withal frivolous and pernicious, for the Irish will 
not easily rebel again. The British Protestants 
and church, possess the three-fourths of the lands, 
nine-tenths of all the houses in wall towns, two- 
thirds of all the foreign trade. There are now in 
Ireland 300,000 English, and 800,000 Papists, 
whereof 600,000 live in a brutish nasty condition, 
in cabins with neither chimney, door, stairs, or 
windows, so stinking and full of vermin, that they 



'^ He stated in bis will that he had begun his fortune by a eon- 
tract he had obtained for the admeasurement of lands forfeited by 
the rebellion. 
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eannpt even keep eggs that da not get a bad taste ; 
and so small that there is not room to work either 
wool or flax. There are about twenty gentlemen 
of the Irish and popish religion, who, by reason of 
their families, good parts, courtly education and car- 
riage, are supported by the Irish, to negbciate their 
concernments at the court of EnglancC ^'Ud of the 
viceroy in Ireland. These men raise their contribu- 
tions by the priests, who actually and immediately 
govern the people. The priests are governed by 
at least twenty-four Romish bishops, all of whom 
have a long time been conversant in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, England, as chaplains, almoners, 
&c. They made an interest with the governing men 
in those kingdoms, and obtained preferment from 
them; so that the body of the Irisn Papists are go- 
verned by about 1000 secular priests, and 2500 
friars and regularis of several orders, pripcipally 
Franciscans ; these I say are governed by their re- 
spective bishops, and superiors, whom the minisr 
ters of foreign states do also govern and direct ; 
and they do also exert a temporal power by pre- 
vailing with Papist Justices of the peace, to send 
guch to jail as are disobedient to the clergy, upon 
feigned and frivolous complaints. The Common 

Eriests have few of them been out of Ireland, and 
ave humble opinions of English and Protes- 
tants, and of the mischiefs of setting up manufac- 
tures and trade; they also cjDmfort their flocks by 
prophecies of restoration from the Old Testftment. 
They make little esteem of an oath upon a Protes- 
tant Bible, but will more devoutly take up a stone 
and swear upon it, calling it a nook, than by the 
said book of books, the Bible ; but of all oaths, 
Ibey think themselves at much liberty to take a 
land oath, as they call it, which is to prove a forged 
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deed) a possession, (&c. &c, in order to reeoTer ima 
their countr^eb the lands which they had forfeit- 
ed.* The peojble of Irekdd are ail in faotions and 
parties,-^all English and Irish,— Protestants and 
'Papistsi, — though" indeed the real distinction is yes- 
tedfand divested of the land belonging to Papists, 
"anno 1641 ; and the chief pique of the Popish clergy 
Against the Protestants is^ that they have the church 
livings and jurisdictions.'' — ^" One fourth of the pro- 
prietors live in England, drawing their revenue 
without return. Tm greatest part of the Irish 
armj, paid fay Ireland, is employed out of Ireland. 
All commerce between the two kingdoms being 
prohibited, produce must, for example, go into the 
'oarbadoes, and there are sold for sugars, which, 
brought into England, are sold for money to pay 
there what Ireland owes ; which tedious way raises 
the exchange 15 per cent.; whereas the lands of 
Ireland have, within 150 years> been most bf them 
forfeited, or forfeitaUe, at various times, and several 
grants given for the same. Under one c6nditioii or 
another, most titles to lands are disputable. A 
principal trade in Ireland is to find out these flaws 
and defects, and procure commissions for inquiries, 
and vei the possessors into composition ; ming a 
trade, or rather calamity upon the nation. A second 
trade is the farming of the revenue, and levying it 
in a most oppressive manner; and a third arises 
from the badness and confusion of the coins. A 
-fourth Ib, trepanning poor men into crimes, indict- 
ihents, Hshops'-coulrts, &c. and compounding of 



Tbii&iQg} probably with Hudibras, tbaf 

He tbat imposes an oatb> makes it. 
Not he tbat for convenieoce iakei it. 
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ti^«p&0sed^ Dot without maliiig benefit by the offioe 
^of justice of peace, &c. &c. .,0f 200,000 houses 
in Ireland, only 16,000 have chimneys, doors, and 
windows ; the two*thirds of those are. oiccupied by 
persons who exercise the above trades, and are the 
locusits and caterpillars of ihe commonwealth, Ire- 
land contains 12,000,000 of English acres of land 
in 'good cultivation; of pasturage, 2^00,000, pro- 
ducing a little ; the rest rock, marshes, and waste ; 
thfttis, more than4en acres to every man, instead 
of four, as in France or England, and one, as in Hol- 
land. The houses within the city and liberties of 
Dublin aire under 5000^ and the ale-houises about 
1200; in country towns the proportion is yet 
^eater,*-»about one-third of the wnole. The la* 
ssing of the Insh seems to me to proceed from want 
of encouragement to work; for what need they 
work, who are content with potatoes, with which 
the labour of one man can feed forty, and with 
milk, whereof one cow will, in summer time, give 
' meat and drink enough for three men^ — ^when tney 
can every where gather cockles, oysters, muscles, 
and crabs, and build a house in three days? Why 
should they breed more cattle, since 'tis penal to 
import them into England ? Why should they raise 
more commodities, « since there are not merchants 
sufficiently stocked to take them off them, nor pro- 
vided with other more pleasing foreign commodi- 
ties to give in exchange, trade being so fettered 
•and prohibited by the statutes of England? And 
why should men endeavour to get estates, where 
the legislative power is not agreed upon, and where 
tricks and words destroy natural rights and pro- 
perty ? They are accused of much treachery, false- 
ness, and thievery; none of which, I conceive, is 
natural to them, ccc. If it be just, that men of 
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English birth said estates, livmg in Ireland, shoulcl 
be represented in the legislative power, and that 
the Irish should not be judged bj those who thejr 
pretend do usurp their estates, it then seems just 
and convenient tnat both kingdoms should be uni* 
ted, and governed by one legislative power* Nor 
is it hard to shew how this may be practicable, nor 
to satisfy or silence those, who are interested or 
affected, to the contrary," &c. , 

These abstracts are sufficient to give an idea of 
the sort of government existing in Ireland from the 
times of the conquest to those of Sir William Pet- 
ty, — and a more monstrous one never existed* 
The illustrious British historian, who gave to the 
world an affectbg account of the enormities com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in America, had no need 
to go farther than Ireland, a conquest of his own 
countrymen, for a subject upon which to exert his 
eloquence, and pass the severest censure. The 
Irish were undoubtedly a far worse face than the 
Peruvians, and less deserving of pity; but there is 
no knowing how much of their detest?ible vices 
were owing to the conduct of their conquerors,—: 
who, to use an apt expression of Mr. Fox, speaking 
of the French, first baited them mad^ and then com- 
plained that they were so. ^ 

The happy revolution fas it is deservedly cal- 
led), which placed the Prmce of Orange on the 
throne, brought no relief to Ireland. Vnlliam car- 
ried his victorious arms to that ill-fated country. 
He made a treaty with the Irish in 1691, the con- 
ditions of which were ill observed. Protestant in- 
tolerance visited on the Catholics of Ireland the 
evils which Catholic intolerance was then inflict- 
ing on their brethren in France. Every year of 
the reign of the boasted restorer of English liberty 
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dnd his immediate successors, added some new op- 
pressive law to those already in operation. For- 
feitures of lands, and other penalties, against 
parents or guardians sending a child to any foreira 
Popish university or place of education ; the obli- 
gation to attena service in the Protestant church 
eveiT Sunday; incapacity of voting^ for members 
of Parliament ; iiicapacity of executing any public 
trust, — of practising at the bar, — and almost of 
working at the lowest trades ; f6r a petition to 
Parliament from the coal-porters of Duolin, com- 
plaining that " Papists employed men of their own 
persuasion," &c. was received, read, and referred 
to the committee of grievances. The Presbyteri- 
ans, less obnoxious than the Papists, and whose 
2eal against the latter was little less violent than 
that of the English church, finding themiselves in- 
cluded in the sacramental test, began immediately 
to complain of persecution in their turn. " Per- 
secution, it seems," said the English Rabelais on 
that occasion,* " is every thing that will not leave 
it in men's power to persecute others." The spirit 
of intolerance and extravagant cruelty was carried 
to such a pitch, that, in 1723, a member of the 
Irish Parliament seriously moved, that the Gothic 
penalty of castration might be added as a clause 
to a bill before them against certain enemies of the 
Protestant faith, to which the House, after a short 
debate, agreed ; and ordered it to be laid before 
his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, to be transmitted 
to England, with this remarkable request on their 
part, ^ that he would recommend the same in the 
most effectual manner to his Majesty," which his 
Grace was pleased to promise. The bill was ac- 

^ Swift's Letters conceraiiq; the SacramenUd Test. 
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co^dingljr transmitted to Eogls^d, but rej^tedl 
there, or the hiunane and earnest ioterpositbn of 
CardinBl Henry with Mr. Walpole. * This most 
extraordinary anecdote is reported by an author 
evidently partial, yet it is impossible to suppose it 
an invention. 

< It is remarkable that the Irish took no part in 
the Scotch rebellion in favour of the Pretender, in 
1745 ; and yet we find them accused of revolution^ 
mry proceedings, in 1759, in favour of this same 
Pretender, ana of France. Sir Richard Musgrave^f 
a writer still more partial than the preceding on the 
opposite side, says, that these troubles were in a 
great degree owinff to the extortions of their own 
elergy ; and^ in all probability, the grievances of 
nrhich they complained were partly real andpairtly 
feigned, to furnish a pretence to the national dis^ 
position to riot and aisorder. The iohite boys^ an 
association of banditti, so called from their wfait^ 
tmifonns, were at this period very troublesome* 
The atrocious cruelties they committed are dia* 
racteristic of the people and country ; for instancet 
the practice of hamstringing men and animals,-^ 
and another ingenious invention, that of burying^ 
obnoxious persons alive in a hole full of furze, with 
their heads only out. This, however, must have 
been deemed a state of colnparative good-order 
and tranquillity for Ireland, as we see an humble 
address of IJie Roman Catholics, presented to h» 
Majesty in 1775, stating their grievances, f and 

* John Curry's Civil Wars in Ireland. 

t Sir Ricbard Musgrave, Bart, member of the Irish Parliament. 
High-sheriff. 

X The grievances stated in this petition form, undovibtedlj, a 
monstrous catalogue. We are disqualified, they said, not only to 
purchase^ but Hold land, even 9S a farm, except on a tenure very 
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fwpx^g for relief, expressly on the ground of their 
duHjiu^ peaceable^ submisiive behaviour ^ for mor^^ 
thmfouneore years. The govemment seemed to 
admit of their merits on that head, for. there was^ 
about that period, a relaxation of severity, and a 
sort of system of conciliation adopted, to whiob 
the last author quoted asciibes the rebellious and 
•anguinary conteste of the latter end of the cen* 
tury.' 

. Notwithstanding these most unfavourable cir^ 
eumstances for the happiness of the people, Mn 
Arthur Young, who visited the country, and view- 
ed it at leisure and with attention, in the years 
1776, 1777, 1778, said 1779, seems to have found 
the pdc^Ie in a much better situation than could 
have been suj^sed. He represents them as liv* 
in^ in the very same huts, without windows op 
fhimneys, described by Sir WiUiam Petty oom 
hundred years before, amidst dirt and vermin ; yet 
possessing a cow, often a small horse, hogs, and 
poultry^ children in abundance, with as many po^ 
tatoes as their live stock pr themselves could con- 
sume ; all that on a piece of ground, the rent of 

ii^vourable ; for. If bj our indostiy and impvovement we ac** 
<|Uire property, we caanot, as the law stanlds, retain posses^ 
sioQ. We are dragged into courts, and there compelled to confess 
on bath, whether we have, in any instance, acquired a property ia 
the smallest degree exceeding what the rigour of the law has 
jtdmitted; sokI the informer beconles entitled oiot only to the sar^^ 
plus, but to the whole, &c. A son, however profligate and un*^ 
dutiful, shall, merely by the merit of conforming to the established 
religion, deprive his Roman Catholic father from the liberty of 
disposing of the estate, while he himself can mortgage the rever- 
sion, lite. At the death of a fatiier, bis property goes to the first 
of his children who con/brnw, to the exclusion of the others, &c. 
The violation oi the right of property was the least objectioo to* 
tiiese laws, which seem to have been devised for the expre^ par^ 
pose of loosening all the bonds of morality and social virtues. 
VOL. II. Tt 
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which was only 408. or 60s. a-ycar; and turf as^ 
much as they pleased to steal* 1 cannot resist the 
temptation of extracting a passage of Mr. Young, 
relating to an agricultural undertaking of a private 
gentleman, which appears to me to afibra an in- 
structive example ol the best mode of reclaiming 
Ireland. ** The "whole country, traversed by the 
road to CuUen, (county of Louth) was, 22 yearn 
ago, a waste sheep-walk, covered with fur^ and 
{^m^ the cabins and people as miserable as can be 
conceived; not a Protestant in the country;— 
BQt a road passable ; — and the revenue Ss. or 4s« 
|in acre. Lord Chief Baron Foster undertook the 
improvement of an estate of 5000 acres, till then 
deemed irreclaimable, and began by 2000 or 3009 
acres. Far from turning out the people, he kept 
them in to see the effect of his operations. Dur-' 
hig several years, he had 27 lime-kilns burning 
stone brought from Milford Haven, and 60 to SO 
worknien. The lime alone cost him L. 700 a-year. 
In the meantime, he constructed roads, inclosed 
fields of ten acres with a.ditch seven feet wide and 
six feet deep, at Is. a perch, ihe banks planted 
with quick and forest trees. Of these fences,, 
70,000 perches were done, and he drained all 
that required it In order to create a new race 
of tenants, he fixed upon the most active and 
industrious labourers, bought them cows, and ad- 
vanced them money, to begin Vith little farms, 
leaving them to pay it as they could. These men 
he nursed up in proportion to their industry, and 
some of them are now good farmers, with L. 400 
or L. 500 each in their pockets. He fixed a co* 
lony of French and English Protestants oh the 
land. His process was as follows ; — He stubbed 
the furze, &c. and ploughed it| upon which he 
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lajpmad from 140 to 170 barrels of lime per acre^ 
I»*oportionin^ the quantity to the mould or claj 
which the plough turned up. This experiment 
he tried as far as 300 barrels, and always found 
that the greater the quantity the better. The lime 
cost him 9d. a barrel on the land ; his usual quan- 
tity was 160, at the expense of L. 6 an acre, and 
the total was an expense of L. 30,000 ! After the 
liming, fallowed the land for rye; and, after the 

2e, took two crops of oats. Without lime, he got 
ree or four barrels an acre of oats,— but, with it, 
20 or 22 of barley. With white marie, he ob- 
tained 300lbs. of flax; with lime, lOOOlbs. Hts 
great object was to convince the inhabitants of the 
great advantage of his process. He sold them the 
com crops on the ground at 4(]is. an acre ; the 
three crops paid him therefore the expense of the 
liming, giving, at the same time, a great profit to 
die purchasers. With the third corq crop, the 
land was laid down to grass, when the old tenants 
very readily hired it, and went on with similar im- 
provements on their own account, for which he ad- 
vanced them the money, and trusted to their suc- 
cess and honesty for the payment, and was not de- 
ceived. This change of their sentiments induced 
him to build new larm-bouses, of which he has 
erected above 30, all of lime and stone, at the ex- 
pense of L. 40 a house. The farms are, in gene- 
l*al, of 80 acres. 

^ After six or seven years, the Baron spread more 
Kme over the sod, and the benefit of it was very 
great ; it is all let now on an average at 20s. an 
acre," &c. &c. His lordship has made a barren 
wilderness smile with cultivation, planted it with 

etople^ and made those people happy, &c. &c. 
e assured Mr. Young, that, while malcinff his 



im- 
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pFovemefitts, be had lived in a houile without i^it^ 
tera, bolts, or bars, and half full of ^^een^, yet 
never lost the least trifle, nor has he met with any 
depredations among his fences or plantations. ^ 

In conversation about the Popery laws, Mr. 
Young expressed his surprise at their severity, bot 
he was assured they never were executed. This 
brought to his mind an admirable expressk>n of 
Mr. Burke^s, in the House of Commons, ^'Conni- 
v^ce is the, relaxation of slavery, not the defini- 
tioh of liberty." 

The human mind is so constituted, that, to know 
exactly how you are to understand any man's ae» 
count of what he saw, let him be ever so rood and 
true, you must first know his party, or the preju- 
dices of his country, and situation. Mr. i oung 
was, at the period of his visit to Ireland, in the op- 
position; disposed, consequently, to thmkmore fa- 
vourably of the Irish than they deserved; yet, as 
we have seen him since, about the beginning of 
the French revolution, form a tolerably just <^- 
nion of its tendency, I feel the more mclined to 
.{suppose his judgment to have been correct, and to 
eonfide in it. He admits the detestable conduct 
of the white boys, but does not believe them tq 
have been directed by any foreign influence.*— 
These worthless wretcnes were, he said, guilty of 
far greater abuses of power than those of wnom 
they complained ; to such a degree, indeed, as to 
unite against them the Catholic inhabitants them- 
selves, who opposed them bv force of arms at Kil- 
kenny, and otner places, and had some sanguinary 
contests with them. At the same time, he de- 
scribes the despotism erf the great proprietors, and 
of the aristocracy, — of the tithe-men, — of the jus- 
tices of the peace,«-^f the military, .&c^ &c. in 
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•iidi a manner, as to justify, or at least fultyto ac- 
count for any discontents and revolt of the people.* 

During the American war, and while tne com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain threatened the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, the Irish form- 
ed, at the invitation of government, volunteer corpe 
for their own defence. They evinced at first great 
submission to government, but towards the end of 
the war, they began to feel their strength, and to 
r^Ofember they had arms in their hands* A sort of 
national convention was formed in 1783, 1704, 
many of idiose members were persons of hi^ 
characters, and great talents, and the Presbyteri- 
ans made commoncause with the Catholics to ob- 
tain the right of election. A new constitution was 
|»roposed to the Irish parliament, but rejected with 
mdignation. The government had already revok- 
ed, m 1782, most of the old laws against Catholics^ 
those at least relating to property, and the restric- 
tion still subsisting cRd not anect the people so df« 
r^^tly. There was far less reason in &ct to cooh 
plsun, than at any preceding period. But a great 
revolution had taken place in men's minds; it was 
no longer with matenal advantages that they were 
taken up, but rather with abstract rights ; and the 
people of Ireland, togetiber with the great body of 
the people in Europe, had began to set a greater 
vakie on the form than on the substance of liberty. 

Our new world has generally the credit of having 
first lighted the torch which was to illuminate, and 
soon set in a blaze the finest part of Europe; yet I 
think the flint was struck, and the first spark dlicit- 

* There were, besides the white hoysj several other assodatioas 
of baoditti, under the name of right bojs, peep-of-daj boys, kc 
kc. ; these in the north of Ireland, and among the manufacturen ; 
ike first in the south, and among the peasantry. 
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mA by^e patriot John Wilkes, a few yeara befinv- 
la a time of profound peace, the restless spirits of 
ra^Q, deprivea of other objects of public curiosity, 
seized with ayidity on those questions wluch were 
then agitated with so umch violence in Englaiid, 
touching the rights of the people, and of the goveo^- 
ment, and the nature of power. The end of th^. 
political drama was in favour of wh^ was called, 
«nd in some respect was, the liberty of the people^ 
E^coura^ed by the success of this great comedian, 
the curtam was no sooner dropt on the scene of 
Europe,, than new actors hastened to raise it i^ip 
in America, and to give the world a new play, inr 
finitely more interesting apd more brilliant than 
the first I am far from supposing that the sole 
motive of active patriots is personal ambition, and 
he vanity of actmg a part; out the sad experience 
of all ages, and especially that of our own time% 
teaches us to believe that such motives have al* 
ways a considerable influence. There i^ as much 
danger in believing too much, as too little, in the 
virtue of patriots ; one of these errors makes dupes^ 
and fanatics, and the other lukewarm men and 
slaves. 

After the peace of 1782, which established the 
independence of the United States, there was 
scarcely a youn^ soldier returning from America 
who did not thmk lumself destined to become a 
Washington, and did not consider his own coun-* 
try, or any other country, just as well fitted far 
the establishment of a republic, as tbe country of 
Washington ;-^not a jroung philosopher who did 
not know by heart his control social; at least/ 
know it was so in France. Republican ideas a 
toute outrance failed not to gain ground in Ireland^ 
as elsewhere, particularly among the military as- 
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•dcbtions, wHch hnA been formed for fhe defencs# 
of the coiuiiij. The metaphysicftl refioMiaiitfl of 
the new political doctrines^ were by no means lost 
&a the oommoD people ; for the leae ikej were un^ 
derstood^ the greater was their power of creating a 
dort of blind enthusiasm^ about they did not know 
what)*-*t»iited in their ignorant and ferocious minds 
with the bigotry of old halnts and prejudices. I 
shall mention only one instance <^ wanton atro* 
city, perhaps unequalled in any other country. A 
Mr. U. Jackson of Forkhill, in the county of Ar-' 
magh, who died in 1787, had bequeathed^ by his 
will^ 3000 acres of land as a foundation for a sort of 
Protestant colony, and four schools for the educa- 
tion of children of every persuasion, gratis. In 
178&, the trustees obtained an act of parliament to 
carry the provisions of the will into execution; 
but the Catholics of the countj soon shewed 
themselves hostile to the establishment; theyde* 
nounced vengeance against their new neighlx^ursf 
•-^fired at them,-^hunted them like wild beasts<~ 
burnt their mill, — from which the miller escaped 
with great difficulty. At last, in January 1791, a 
number of villains assembled at the house of Alex« 
ander Barday, one of the schoolmasters, appoint- 
ed to instruct, indiscriminately, the childien of the 
poor of the parish. They rapped at the door^ 
which he openedt hearing die voice of one of his 
neighbours ; they rushed in,--*-*threw him on his 
faee<~three of them stopd upon him^ and stabbed 
him repeatedly. They put a cord round his neck, 
which they tightened so as to force his tongue out, 
and cut it off. They then cut off the four fingers 
and thumb of his right hand; and leaving nim^ 
proceeded to use his wife in the same manner; 
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whichf from a refinement oi cmelty, ther did wiifa 
a blunt mstrument They then battered an4 beat 
her in a dreadful manner. Her brother^ ,a boy of 
thirteea years of age, had ^ome from Armagh that 
morning to dee her. They cut out his tongue^ 
and cut off the calf of his leg, and left them all 
three. in that. situation! This frightful anecdote if 
related by the same Sir Richard Musgrave, alreadjr 
^oted, with every appearance of authenticity; 
and although people, caps^ble of an enormity^ 
compared to whicn murder sinks into insign& 
eance, might be few? yet. the idea could not have 
com^e into any one's mind, unless the manners of 
the ^ulk' of the people. Imd been eminently fero«^ 
cious, . 

I have found in the same author, another anec* 
dote, remarkable in its way (Volume I. page 59)« 
The conspiratprs of Munster had bound themselvei^ 
by oath, to resist the laws, and ob^ none but their 
chiefs ; and they adhered to this so strictly, that 
the Hi^h-sheri£r of the county of Waterford could 
hot find a person willing to. execute the sentence 
of /the law won a nuscreant^^ condemned, to be 
whipped, altHough he offered a considerable sum 
of money for that purpose; therefore he was obliged 
to perform the duty nimself at last, in the face, of 
an enraged populace y — ^and the writer tells us in a 
note, that he himself was this High*sheriff ! I know 
that the execution of the sentence, of the law be- 
longs to this magistrate ; he is considered as per* 
forming the office himself, but never does in point 
of fact Here we have Mr. High*sheriff, a ba* 
ronet, member of the Irish parliament, and an au- 
thor, taking the whip in his own hand, and apply* 
ing some hundreds of lashes on the bare flesh of 
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ah offender, in the face of his enraged accompli- 
ces ! He Certainly must have been well supported, 
otherwise they would not have suffered him to pro- 
ceed. Is it credible, then, that he could n6t have 
found among his numerous and faithful guard some 
one, willing to be his deputy for love or money ? Hia 
2eal in the business appears to me more apparent 
Aan the necessity. We have been accustomed to 
hear of such things in Russia, where the imperial 
hands used to strike off heads and ply the knout, 
at least formerly; but I own I should not have 
expected to meet with similar manners in this age 
and country. This took plac^ ijbi 1782, twelve or 
fourteen years before the last rebellion. Were 
these the best means to prevent or produce it ? I 
think I should prefer the method of the respecta«» 
We magistrate mentioned by Mr. Young; and I 
fi^ould be glad to know who behaved best during 
the suli^equent rebel Kon,-M;be people ofCulten or 
those of waterford. 

•^The republican ideas imported from Amerida, 
found the people of Fraiice jparticularly well pre*^ 

fmred for their reception. Tfaey spread wonder-- 
uHy, and seven -or eight yearig after the final con- 
clusion of the transatlantic revolution, tbe great 
explosion took place. Irelan<t caught the spirit 
immediately; — clubs, and political meetings of 
various denominations were instituted. In 1791, 
the famous society of the United Irishmen. In 
1792, the national guards. Rabaud de St. Etienne 
visited at this period the neophytes of Ireland. It 
was the French Revolution m embryo ; and bow- 
ever wrong the government might have been on 
forlnef occasions, it appears to me quite evident, 
that it had at that mad period no alternative, l]iut 
wa& obliged to defend itself, or expect to be treated 

VOL. IT. U U 
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a la Louis XVf . It might have been wiser, ft» 
well as more just, fii-st to grant to the Catholica^ 
the equality of political rights which they cl»m- 
ad. it is certain, indee<C that the insurgents 
would not have ren^ined satisfied with that ; for 
their chiefs wanted a republic ; — but the govern- 
ment would have put them completely in the 
wrong, withoi^t ^vmg up any thing of its means 
of repression. The consequences might have 
been that the government party in Ireland would 
have shewn themselves less active against the Ca- 
tholic rebels ; but the latter, being more divided 
among themselves^ the eivil war would have as- 
sumed a less desperate obsiracter, and much bloodr 
as well as many crimes, would have been spared. 
Mr. Bilrke, who canoot be accused of revolution- 
ary principles, wrote, and spoke, at that time, in 
favour of the eniafloipatton of the Cactholics. Fox, 
Ersktne, and almost all tlie men of talents in the 
'English parliament, {beaded their cause; but the 
govemmefit chosen to come at once to the tiftr* 
nm ratio. Th6 Protestant aristocracy of Ireland 
was let loose,* and proved a-s violent and furious 
as their Catholic adrersaries. They organized 
their forces immediatdy, under the name of 
Orangemen, that is to. say, organized the civil war. 
Tlie seqtel can easily be imagined; insults, t 

^ It se«v» Aff if the Bhglisfa go^raateBt wished to make it ap- 
pear, 9[tthe time, that this Protestant anstocracj were tbechiel' 
opposers of thcL Catholics, aud that they themselves were more 
(K4>osed to concession. - This weak and Cruel policy is said, by 
Gordon, to have been ptiratied ever since the reign of Elizabeth. 

t A erofit fa^d beh^ considered at that time as a mark of ja- 
cobinism, the soldiers made it a practice, and an amiisement, to 
seizQ upon such individuals as were cropt, and carry them to llie 
guard bouse, where they kept paper caps in readiness, pitched in- 
side, which, being heated, and stuck on the head, the suS«fer« 
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cruelty, revenue : and amidst the fury of contend- 
ing passions, individual ambition, calculating de- 
Kberately the chances of its infernal game, and 
pushing forwards its thousands of men, by way of 
counters. The sword on<^ drawn, and the social 
knot cut thrbugh, it is difficult to say what is 
legitimate or what is criminal. The Catholic par- 
ty corresponded with France ; they had emissa- 
ries and aiftbassadors there, and negoeiated for suc^ 
cou^rs of men and arms. They did not probably 
want to give themselves up to France ; they wish- 
ed to be (ree^i but the great object was revenge, 
at any cost, and they might have submitted to 
France^ if necessary^ out of pure hatred for Eng* 
land. 

The insurrection, long organized in secret, undtr 
the whip of executioners, amidst torture and as- 
sassination, by fire and the sword, and by poison, 
was at last near a ffeneral explosion in May 1798, 
when the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and of 
several of the principal confederates, disconcerted 
the plan, and broke the thread of the conspiracy. 
The insurrectbn took place Notwithstanding, on 
the appointed day, in several places, but the efibrt 
was hot general, and only exposed this miserable 
people to all the terrors of military execution. It 
must be confessed that their conduct at Wexford, 
arid wherever they became masters for a little 
while, was so detestable, as to diminish very much 
that pity which their sufferings would otnerwise 
have inspired. Undisciplined, without arms or etr 
pefienced officers, a vast number of them were 
killed in the numerous se^nsand encounters they 

Inirnt and blinded by the laeUed pitch, which had ran among his 
hair, and in his eyes, was Jet loose among the rabble waiting for 
fatm at the door. 
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bad with the king's troojpB in the course of that 
year* It cost the lives of one hundred thousand 
men, sajs Gordon,^ of wlioni two^thirds were 
Catholics or patriots^ oae-thtrd rojali»ts. Almost 
uU the chiefs were put to death, or sent into exile ; 
and the ill conoei^ted descent of a small bodv of 
French troops under General Humbert the follow* 
ing year (179^9) served only to increase the miin* 
her of wretched individuals, involved in the crimi- 
nality of m success, and its nepes^ary consequence, 
exile, or the scaffold. 

It is difficult to say whether the Irish have been 
most ill ggvemed) or tmgovemable j but they have 
at any rate been too much injured ^not to exDite 
sympathy with their resentment, and a dispo^k>n 
ti><forgive even their desire o( reveMey it is im* 
possible, however, to approve of their . project of 
separation. They were not strong enou^ to main* 
torn. their independence^ and, therefore^ had no 
fight to separate, according .to the just definitioQ of 
political right give^'by PaTc^^ ejopediemf* 

Two years after ^tbis rebellion, the gi^eat mtesure 
of the 9nion of tho two kingdoms was adopted; 
Instead of a national legislature, whicb waslittb 
else than tibe committee of a faction under the 
orders of the Englisbrminister, Ireland sends now 
^ certain number of npEembersr, one hundred I be* 
lieve, to the British or imperial parliament; andi^ 
fieems ,to me they have gained -mach by the 
change* The opposers of the measure ^y, thaf 
thi^y were deceived, having been promised the 
exaancipatipn of the Catholics as^ the price of the 
union^, I really think that, if the emancipation had 

* A cooteinporarjr author, and a clergyman of Ibe English 
church. ^ • . 
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been grtotdd on condition of preaervin^ their se^ 
|Mtrate goTeriinient, tbev would have had more 
reason tocomplaii^of their bargain. Howavjer that 
maj be, Catholic eauBtncipatioa i9 now the great 
subject of Iri«h claiin«vfi^nd the theme of all their 
rempnatrancsea. It seems strange^ in these times, 
that the Pope should still be an object of fear^ oi- 
of a^tachiment; — ^jet such is th^jma^ obstacle to ^ 
complete anion of the two cqunljries, in the same 
degree as with Scotland, which, i^ a^ perfect aa 
can be wished. lUmay well be quef^tioned wfa^;ther 
rejigioa is the true obstacle. The established re- 
ligion is a considerable source of power and influ* 
ence, ibr the government of Enfflaiid and its hie|r<- 
archy extends to Ireland, which has a primate, 
several bishops, and a Protestant clergy. Tbi^ 
forms a ministerial militia, which the government 
dpes not wish to disband ; but, far from tins sacri- 
fice beiqg, required , of them^ the Catholic clergy 
would, on the contrary, become auxiliaries. Be^ 
ing taken in pay, and receiving a political and 
legal existence, they would in time become friends 
inate^d. of enemies. ^ The Catholic clergy are, I 
understand, extremely poor,. igi:M>rant and fanatical. 
Placed on a level Vfith^ the low Irish, they have 
th^t constant iqtercpurse together, which epabl^s 
them to keep up their influence; but a decent comt* 
potency and im)ependence would throw them at a 
distance, $ind dimmish their influence. The British 
government seemed v^ry lately on the point of yield- 
mg the boon of emancipation, but required a nega- 
tive voice in the nomination of bishops, whicli, con- 
sidering the unbounded influence or these bishops 
over the opmions and the purse of the Irish of their 
persuasion^ seemed a very reasonable check for the 
government to retain. Very improper appoint- 
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ments might otherwise be made by the C&tl^oKcs, or 
their foreign fa^ad the Pope. The Irish bishops ha^ 
agreed to concede this veio to the government ; but 
certain chiefs of influence among the Irish, as if 
they did not really wish a perfect reconciUatioif, 
interposed, and obliged theta to withdraw their 
assent. Of four oaths tendered to them, they were 
willing to take thriee, but rejected the loartb, 
which they said would be renouncing the spiritual 
communion with Rome. If forty were tendered to 
them instead of four, they might probably take 
thirty-nine, but would take care to find some ob- 
jection to the last Mr. Pitt said of the insurrection 
of 1791, that it was not Catholic, and the remark 
would apply as justly to the present difficulties. 
This question is stated: with great clearness, and as 
it seems to -me with great impartiality, in the Edin- 
burgh Review of November 1810, and I would 
refer ray French readers to this work, if I did not 
recollect that it would be in vain, under existing 
cireumstances. * 

Much has been said of the danger of -giving 
commands in the army and navy^ to disaTOCted 
Catholic officei^, without considering that they 
would cease to be disaffected if they werfe employ- 
ed. The introduction of Catholic Members in 
Parliament also has been supposed to threaten the 
church, but they are in point of numbers only one 
out of six or seven members, and would never be 
able to carry any improper measures against the 
church* 

It Is worthy of remark, that tfie population of 
Ireland has increased more than founold since 
1678. It consisted of 800,000 Catholics^ and 
300,000 Protestants at the time of Sir William 
Petty, and now of four millions of the former, and 



one minion of the latter, of whom Me-half only are 
Episcopalians, and the rest Presbyterians. The 
comparative proportion of the number of Catholics 
and Protestants, shows the truth of the old adage^ 
that the blood of martyrs is the best seed of religion, 
since the persecuted sect has increased so much 
more than the other. The absolute increase shows 
likewise, that nations are tenacious of life, and that 
there is, in milk and potatoes, an energy superior 
to the destructive indnence of war and pestilence. 
The capital of Ireland is one of the finest cities in 
Europe. It contains 300,000 inhabitants, and in- 
creases rapidly in commerce and population. The 
climate of the island seems to that (^ England 
what England is to the ccMitinent, still milder, more 
moist, and green ; — its verdure surprises the Eng- 
lish themselves, — and it is varied with lakes and 
mountains of singular beauty. 

The political malady of irehuid appears to be 
at present in a great decree ideal ; and to con- 
sist in the traditional recollection of all the mise- 
ries suffered and inflicted, producing a sort of 
alienation of mind, and making the Irish an in- 
sane people, as far as political parties are concern- 
ed. If the recollection of the past could be ob- 
literated at once on both sides, all the difficulties 
standing in the way of that perfect union, which 
should prevail between the different parts of the 
same empire, would vanish at once. The great 
aim should be, to introduce new ideas, by a liberal 
system of education for all ranks of people ;--*and 
the best army to send to Ireland, would be one 
cMumanded by Bell and Lanc^ister, and composed 
•f their disciples. 

TBB END. 
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Landaff, seat of the Bishop of, i. 335 

Langdale, valley of, i. 334 

Language, English, remarks on, i. 230 

Languedoc, canal of, i. 255 

Lansdown, Lord, ii» 229 

Lavoisier, Madame, ti. 26 

Lawns, English, how formed, i. 15ft 

Lawrence, Mr, i. 38 

Leasowes, formerly the seat of Mr. Shenstone, iL 97 

Leatheswater, i. 349 

Leeds, town of, ii. 76 

Leith*hiil, view from, i, 145 

Leith port, i. 267 

Leonards, St, ruin at, ii.'231 

Leslie, Mr, i. 371. Disputed, with the clergy of Edinburgh^ 
on the subject of causation, i. 373 

Lichfield, city and cathedralfii. 90, 261 

Lighthouse, Needles, ii. 234 

Lincoln's Inn, benchers exclude the reporters of debates from . 
their society, L 66 

Lisbon, earthquake at, ii. 7 

Liston, Mr, i. 365 

Liver, remarks on diseases of the, «• 372 

Liverpool, city of, i. 250. Museum, ii. 195 

Llangollen, valley of, i. 234 

Lomond, Loch, i. 291 

London, i. 16. Description of St. PaaPs, 17. Lincob^s Inn 
Fields, 18. General plan of the town> 19. Shops, 20. In- 
habitants, 21. Public walks, 22. Serpentine River, ib. In- 
fluenza, 24. Picture of a day at the west end of the town,. 
S5. A rout described, 26. Royal Society, 30. Royal In- 
stitution, 31. Criminal conversation, 34. Royal Academy, 
37. An English dinner, 42. Houses, 49. House of Com- 
mons, 51. rowers and privili&ges of the King, 70. Persian 
Ambassador, 72. Scene in an hospital, 73. Congreve rock- 
ets, 75. Riots at the imprisonment of Sir Francis Burdett^ 
76. British museum, 81. Aiittions, 86. Opera-house, 88.^ 
CoventpQarden Theatre, 89. Refonners, 103. British con- 
stitution, 106. Pugilism, 123. Exhibition, Somerset-house, 
126« Westminster Abbey, ii. 120. British ImtitutiMi, ib- 
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Performance at Covent-Garden, 121. Lancasterian sdbdolff 
130. Breweries, 140. Annual exhibition, 143. Astley^s 
amphitheatre, 155. Tower, 158. Guildhall, 159. Debates 
in the House of Commons, 160. Hay-market theatre, 192. 
Cabinet of natural history, 193. Panoramas, 194. Madame 
Catalan!, 198. Suburbs, 199. Prince Regent's ftte, «25. 
London Bridge, docks, &c. 262. Newgate, 272, Suppljr of 
water, 279 

Locke, Mr, ii. 255 

Loch-Earn Head, i. 317 

Lolme, De, i. 119. 

Long, Loch, i. 292 

Loughrigg, fine view from, i. 352 

Lowdore, waterfall of, i. 341 

Lubnaig, Loch, i. 318 

Luss, i. 291 

Macbeth, remarks on the tragedy of, i. 132 

Mackenzie, Sir George, visits Iceland, ii. 38 

Macnab of Macnab, i. 303 

Maddock, Mr, great embankment lihdertaken by, i. 215, 216^ 

Madness, prevalence of, in Britain, ii. 70 

Madrid, extreme dirtiness of, formerly, ii 40. 

Maghee, Colonel, ii. 41 

Magna Charta, i. 83 

Mahrattas, become masters of India, ii. 203 

Mai tl and. Lord, ii. 34 

Maladie du pays, English, i. 3 

Malta, panorama of, ii. 194 

Malthus, Mr, i. 225, 227 

Mann, Mr, wooden leg invented by, i. 122 

Manners, General, ii. 115 , 

Manufacturers, causes of the distresses of, ii. 214 

Marbles, antique, imported from Greece, ii. 149 

Marlborough, Duke of, ii. 103 

Marriages, singular, ii. 44 

Mary of Buttermere, i. 343 

Mary, Queen, i. 169 

Maskeline, Dr, astronomer royal, i. 155 

Masquerade, ii. 155 

Mathews, Mr, i. 128, ii. 127 

Matlock, mineral springs at, ii. 87 

Maw river, i. 214 

Meadowbank, Lord, i. 357, ii. 37 

Melrose Abbey, i. 32f9 



llelvill^, Lord, seat of, near CrieS; i. 317 

Members of Parliament, i. 1 13 

Merino sheep, said to be originallj from Gloucestershire, i. 346 

Methodists, ii. 133 

Michael Angelo, strictures on his picture of the Resurrection of 

Lazarus, i. 166 
Milford Haven, i. 212 
Milk-women, London, i. 25 
Millar, Professor, i. 281 

Minerva, ruins of the temple of, at Athens, ii. 150 
Mirabeau, anecdote of, i. 366 

Mogul empire, extent, &c. of, under Aunmg Zeb, ii. 203 
Mole river, ii. 265 

Molineux, the black, combat of, with Rimmer, described, ii. 194 
Moness, waterfall at, i. 306 
Monmouth, vale of, i. 205 
Blontague, Duke of, i. 83 
Moore, Dr, anecdote of, il. 39 
More, Miss H., ii. 137 ^ 

Mount Edgecumbe, f. 7 

Mouse River, i. 277 , 

Munden, Mr, ii. 122, 258 
Museum, British, i. 81. Hunterian, 284. Liverpool, ii. 193 

Naldi, Signor, ii. 198 

Nasmyth, Mr, ii. 48 

liecessity, dispute on the subject of, excited bjr Mr. Leslie, 
i. 374. Consequences of the doctrine of, 375 

Needles, rocks near the Isle of Wight, described, ii. 232. Light- 
house, 234. 

Nelson, Lord, his distinguishing foible, i. 140. Obelisk erected 
to his memory at Glasgow, 288 

Neptunists, followers of Werner, so called, ii. 3 

Ness, Loch, waters of, strangely agitated, during the earthquake 
at Lisbon, ii. 7 

Netley Abbey, ruins of, ii. 345 

Newby Hall, ii. 65 

Newcastle, town of, ii. 56. Jubilee, how celebrated at, 57« 
Coal-mines in the neighbourhood described, 58 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, ii. 283 "* 

New College, Oxford, described, ii. 1 1 1 

New Forest, ii. 229 

Newmarket, i. 179 

Newgate prison, ii. 272 

Newport, ii. 238 
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NevrtoB, Sir Isaac, i. 30 

Niagara, cataract of, described, i. 21T 

Nightingale, song of, ii. £00 

Nollekins, Mr, i. 38 

l^orbury Park, ii. 265 

Norfolk, state of agriculture in^ i. 1T9 

Observatory in Richmond Park, i. 159 

Opera house, i. 89 

Opposition party, i. 35 

O, P. riots at Covent-Garden, i. 90 

Orange, Printe of, i. 12 i 

Oratorio^ grand, at St. PauPs, i. 139 

-Otleabs oStectidn of paintii^, i. 3T 

Ormskirk, i. 264 

Osterley House, anecdote of ^een EHeabetb relating t<)» ii. 2IS 

Ousely, Sir Gore, i. 169 

Owen, Mr, i. 38 

Oxborough, fbwn of, i. 179 

Oxen, comparatire advantages of emtdoying, in i^cultuie^ 

ii. 252 
Oxford, Lord, i. 83 
OxifHd fftiirersity, ii. 108. Bodletao librarjr, 109* Dr. Rat* 

cHflPs library, ib. Theatre, 110. New college chapel, 111. 

Christ Church, 1 12. Remarks on the system of education here, ib. 

Paget, Captain, ii. 261 

Painting, British school of, i. 37 

Fain^ngs, collections of, described. Mr. Hope^s, i. 85. Hamp- 
ton Court, 120* Somerset House, 126. Sir Francis Bour- 
feois's, 165. Mr. AngersteinCs, 166. Lord Grosvenor's 175. 
larquis of Stafford's, 178. Mr Roscoe's, 239. Hamilton 
Palace, 278. Castle Howard, ii. 73. Warwick Castle, 100. 
Blenheim House, 106. Cbiswick, 118. Somerset Hous^ 
143. Hatfield House, 216. Osterley House, 2 18. Hoo.Mr. 
H.'s, 243. Petworth, 249 

Paley, Dr, i. 80 

Panorama at PIusUng,i. 121. Of Malta, H. 194 

Park Place, the seat of Marshal Conway, ii. 1 14 

Parker, Admiral, fleet of, i. 266 

Parthenon, spoils of, brought to England by Lord Elgin, ii. 149 

Patriot, eminent, intrigue of, ii. 267 

Patterdale, i. 269, 332 

Paul's, St, Cathedral, i. 17, 149 

Peake's Hole in Derbyshire described, ii. 79 



Peas bridge, ii. 53 

Penrdennis castle, i. 1 

Pennant, Mr, i. 309 

Penrith, town of, i. 269 

Peroeval, Mr, i. 73, iu lt% 

Persian ambassador, i. 72, 159 

Pettjr, Sir William, i. 19L. Spe<;u1ations respecting the popu-' 

latioD, kc, of London, i. 192. Account of the state of Im* 

land, ii. 320 
PetTTorth, House, conservatoiy, &c. described, iL 248 
Phillips, Mr, i. 38 
Pierccfield, i. 204 
Pillory, m injudicious punishment, 1. 35K Reprobated bf one 

of tbe Scotch judges, 368 
Pincimey, Mr, i. 162 
Piozzi, Mrs, i. 229 
Pitt^Mr, 1,56, 67,72, ii. 190 
Plague, occurrences of, in Londcm, i. 191 
Planets, new, discovered, ii. 37 . 
Players, how considered in England, i. 91 
Playfair, Mr, i. 371. l]Justrate« Dr. Hutton's theoiy of the 

. earth, ii. 1 . 
Plajfi, modem English, account of some, i. 93 
PJumbagine, mine of, i. 342 
Plum-pudding, composition of, i. 44 
Plutonists, disciples of Hutton, so called, iL 3 . 
Plymouth dock, i. 6 
Poetry, French, remarks on, i. 321 
Pond, Mr, i. 33 
Ponsonby, Miss, i. 236 
Poor laws, i. 221 

Pope, Mr, residence of, at Twickenham, i. |62 
Population of Ebgland, i. 192. Comparative effectife^of Frasce 

and England, 227 
Porter, Mr. Walsh, i. 86 

Portraits, taste of the English for, in historical paintings, ii, 243 
Portsmouth dock-yard, ii. 246 
Prestcmpans, battle of, ii. 50 
Press, remarks on the freedom of, u 60 
Pretender, anecdote of, i. 312 
Price, Dr, sinking-fund of, 1. 165 
Prince Regent, magnificent f6te given by, ii^ 225 
Princes, attempt to assassinate one of the, i. 160 
Prisoners of war, treatment of, ii. 40. Great annual expend 

of, 43 . 
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PublicatioDSy periodical, remarks od, ii. 21 
Pueilism, i. 124. Caricatured on the French stage, 126. Bat- 
tie between Molineuz and Rimmer, ii. 194 

C^^akers, i. 248, retreat for lunatics instituted by, ii. 68. Anec- 
dotes of some of the patients, 69 

Raebum, Mr, ii. 47 

Ragland castle, i 206 

Railways, i. 211, ii. 61 

Raphael^s cartoons, i. 120 

Ratclifflibrary, ii. 109 

Rattlesnake, i. 220 

Reformers, object of, investigated, i. 105. What, in tbeir opi- 
nion, the origin of all abuses, 1 13 

JRent of land, great increase of, i. 169 

Reporters in parliament, tbeir employment, i. 67. Disputes on 
the subjeet of their exclusion from the House, 65 

Restoration, state of Ireland at, ii. 316 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, the founder of the English school of paint- 
ing, i. 87 

Review, Edinburgh, object, &c« of, ii. 22. Pditical principles 
of, 25. Has, on some occasions, been biassed by political 
partialities, 26. Account of the principal writers in, 30 

Review, military, on Wimbledon Common, ii. 220 

Richardson, Mr, house of, at Hammersmith, ii. 279 

Richmond park and hill, kc. I 149, ii. 1 17, 276 

Ride, town of, ii. 238 

Rippon, ii. 64 

Rizzio, David, Murder of, i. 270 

Robison, Dr, ii. 26 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, improvement on the criminal law propos- 
ed by, i. 141 

Roscoe, Mr, i. 249 

Rose, Mr, writes in vindication of Mr. Pitt's measures, ii. 190 

Roscius, the infant, i. 127 

Roseberry, Lord, i. 327 

Roseneath castle, i. 291 

Roslin castle and chapel, i. 328 

Ross, i. 205 

Rotten boroughs, i. 112 

Rousseau, his opinion of English liberty, i. 110 

Rout, description of a, i. 27 

Royal Academy, i. 38 

Royal Institution^ i. 31 
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Itoyal Society of London, i. 30. Of Edinburgb) ii. 37 
Revving match on the Thames', ii. 263 
Rumbling Brig, 1.310 
Rnmford, Comit, i. 31 
Rydall park and house, i. 353 

Sadler, Mr, ascends in a balloon at Hackney, ii. 261 

Salisbury plain, i. 194. City, 196. Marquis of, ii. 215 

Salt, fossil mid^s of, in Cheshire, ii. 286 

Sandown bay, it 237 

Scarlet-fever, i. 353 

School, Fegimental, curious cause relating to, ii. 280 

Scorbutic affections conmion in Britain, ii. 71 

Scott, Mn Walter, i. 366 

Sectaries, English, ii. 133 

Selkirk's, Lord, observations on the Hig^ands, i. 311, 316 

Serpentine River, i. 22 

Severn River, i. 204 

Seward, Miss, ii. 91 

Sfaankley Chine, ii. 237 

Shakespeare, criticism on some of his tragedies^ i. 129 

Shee, Mr, i. 39 

Sheep-sheaiing, ii. 222 

Sheffield, town of, ii. 78 

Sheridan, Mr, i. 57, 62, 66 • 

Ships, metal, proposed, ii. 93 

Siddons, Mrs, i. 102, 129, 134. 

Sinclair, Sir Jdm, i. 265, 309 

Sinking-fund, plan and operation of, i, 165 

Sion-house, a seat of the Percies, i. 153 ^ 

Skaiting, i. 23 

Skiddaw mounUin, i, 342^ 343 

Sloane, Sir H-^tis, t. 83 

Smith, Dr. Jumes E., i. 33 

Smith, Dr. Adam, i. 264 

Smith, Miss E., i. 337 

Smith, Sir Sidney, i. 350 

Snowdon mountain, i. 219 

Society, English, remarks on,i. 184 

Society, Royal, of London, i. 30. Of Edinburgh, ii. 37 

Somerset-house, annual exhibition at, i. 126, ii. 143 

Southampton town and castie» ii. 229. Bay, 244 

Southey, Mr, i. 345 

Spaniards, seemio^ inconsistency of the opposition with regard 

to their cause, ii. 126 
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Spectator, pUii and object of that and similar ptrMioal md^, 

it. 21 
Speedwell lead mioe, ii. 81 
St James's Park, i. 22. Palace, 23 
St. Steplien's Walbrook, church of« i. HI > 

^ Stafford's, Marquis of, collection of paintings, &c. i. 178, ii. 

146 
Stage-coaches, I. 18^129 
Stanhope, Lord, proposes the istsoduictiop of tiie ci?U i^My i» 

Scotland, i. 361 
Steam-engine, i. 377, 281 
Stephens, Mr, i. 66 
Steephill, ii. 239 

Stewart, Mr. Dugald, i. 37 1 . Character of hi? #ritiig5> 376 
Stewart, James, at the Trosachs, i. 325 
Stirling, town and castle, t. 326 
Stonehenge, i. 195 

Stony Middleton, cotton manufactory at, ii. 83 
Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard Hoare« u 198 
Strawberry-hill, the seat of Horace Walpote, i. 147 
Studly Park, ii. 65 

Sunderland, iron bridge at, ii. 63 „ 

Surry, view of the country in, i. 145 
Surturbrand, a singular production of Iceland, ii. 19 
Swansea, copper and iron-works near, i. 210 

Tan-y-Bwlch,i,214 

Taunton, i. 10 

Tay, Loch, i. 303 

Tky river, i. 303, 304, 328 : 

Taymouth, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, i. 304 

Temple-Bar, state criminals formerly ^oecuted al, ii. 158 

Tenby, town and rocks of, L 21 1 

Theatres, Covent-Garden, i. 89^ 92, ii. 121. Ediafcurgb, ii. 38. 

Hay-Market, 192 
Thomson, Dr, i. 371 
Thrale, Mr, i. 229, ii. 141 
Thrashing-machine, i. 327 

Tickets for boxes at the theatres im Loodon^fetailtdyii. 153 
Tintem Abbey, i. 208 
Tippoo Saib, curious story of ^ome British officeis BMdeiKMO^ 

ers by, i. 372 
Tower of London, i. 139, ii. 158 
Townly, Mr. A., i. 83 
Tragedy, French and Englidi, comparatife inerits d; i 136 
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Tunnel in Finchley Common, ii. 260 



Ulswater, i. 259, 332 

Under-cliff, a singular tract of ground in the Isle of WigM, ii. 

Unitarians, ii. 67, 133 

United Irishmen, societj of, ii. 333 ^ . 

tJtk,«iJeef;i.206 

Uxbridge, Lord, i. H9 

Vaccination, ii. 255 

Valle Crucis abbej, i. 234 

Vendchoir, Loch, i. 319 

Vestris, Mens. ii. 154 

Vesuvius, Mount, ii. 6 

Vicarshill, Mr. Gilpin's parsonage-house, ii. 231 

Villeterque, his dennition of jmmortaiitY, i. 288 

VolUire, Mons., i. 44, 46, 90, 101 

Waithman, Mr, ii. 142 

Walcberen question, i. 64 

Waies, general appearance of the country and circum4an<;es ^f 

the inhabitants, i. 219 
Waipoie, Horace, i. 101, 147 
Walpole, Sir Robert,!. 47, 101, 116 
Warwick Castle, ii. 100 
Warwick, Earl of, il. 102 
Washington, General, i. 284, ii. 270 

WaterfiSls at Lanark, i. 274 ; at Taymouth, 905 ; at Mon^ss, 906 
Water-pipes, bj which London is supplied, ii. 279 
Water- press, new invented, i. 283 
Waves of the sea, common idea of the height ^, erroneous, ii, 

J05. 
Wedgewood ware, excellence of, ii. 284 
Wentworth Castle, ii. 78 
Werner's theory of the earth, ii. 3 
West, Mr, ii. 120 
We^t India docks, ii. 264 
Westminster Abbey, i. 23, ii. 120» 156 
Westminster-hall, i. 54 
Westminster electors, meeting of, i. 81 
Weston, i. 145 
Wheel-ploughs, ii. 251 
Whigs and Tories, distitietive character of, i. 80 
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Whitbreftd, Mr, i. 64, ii« 163 

White boys, ii. 324 

Wight, Isle of, described, ii. 233 

Wilbeiforce, Mr, ii. 161 

Wilkie,Mr,i. 41 

William Rufus, monument erected m memory of the acddental 

death of, ii. 290 
Williams, Mr, ii. 48 , ^ 
William IIL, remarkable ^similarity between the camp l aiatu and 

opinions of his time and the present, i. 163 
Wilton, a seat of Lord Pembroke, i. 196 
Wimbledon Common, review at, ii. 220 
Winchester, ii. 227 
Windermere, lake of, i. 258, 332, 334 
Windham, Mr, i. 55, 107, 144, 159 
Windmills, ii. 54 
Windsor Castle, ii. 115 
Winter day in London, i. 36 
Witches not long since punished in England, i. 351 
Woodfall, Mr, i. 58 
Woodstock, ii. 103 
Wordsworth, Mr, i. 338, 346 
Wren, Sir C, i. 139, 141 
Wyatt, Mr, i. 163 
Wye river, i. 204, 207 

Yarmouth, ii. 232 

Tear, new, how celebrated at Edinburgh, i. 368 

Yew trees, remarkable, i. 331, ii. 66 

York, City and Minster, described, ii. 66. Retreat for lunatics, 

68. Assizes, 72 
York, Duke of, i. 62 
Yorke, Mr, i. 104 
Young, Arthur, his account of the agricultural state of Ireland, 

ii.325. 
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